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This book is written with the object of contradicting misstatements 
and correcting misapprehensions regarding Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
character and life, more particularly in his relations with his friends 
and fellow-artists. Most people sufficiently interested in Rossetti to 
read it are likely to be already acquainted with the facts of his life 
and of the art movements with which he was connected. For the 
information and convenience of the few who may chance to read it 
without previous knowledge of the matter, it is perhaps desirable to 
furnish the following brief introductory outline. 

Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, known as an English painter an d 
poet by the name of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (he himself chose this 
form when about 20), was born in London , at 38 Charlotte Street, 
Portland Road, on the 12th May, 1828 , the"son of Gabriele Pasquale 
Rossetti (an Italian of Vasto in the Abruzzi) and his English-born 
wife, Frances Ma ry Lavinia Polidori . Frances was the daughter of a 
Tuscan, Gaetano Polidori (settled in London since the end of the 
eighteenth century) and his English wife, Anna Maria Pierce. 
Through her the artist was one quarter English by blood. Frances 
was a sister of the Dr. John Polidori whose name is familiar in 
connection with Lord Byron, while Gabriele was a political exile from 
the Kingdom of Naples (1821), the son of very poor working-class 
parents (his father was a blacksmith and Jiis mother could neither read 
nor write). He was himself a remarkable man and had received a 
liberal education under the patronage of the local magnate, the 
Marchese del Vasto. I shall have something to say about him in con¬ 
nection with Dante Gabriel’s family life and early influences. Gabriele 
and his wife had four children: Maria Francesca (1827-1876), Dante 
Gabriel (1828-1882), William Michael (1829-1919) and Christina 
Georgina (1830-1894). 

Dante Gabriel was educated at Kind’s College School, London, 
which he left when little more than 13 years o? age (having learnt 
Latin, French and rudimentary Greek), to study art, for which he 
had early displayed some aptitude. From his childhood days, in fact, 
he was destined to be a painter, both by his own inclination and 
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the tacit understanding of his family. He studied drawing at Sass’s 
Academy, directed by F. S. Cary, in Queen Street, Bloomsbury, and 
proceeded thence to the Antique School of the Royal Academy. In 
March, 1848, little satisfied with the progress he was making, he 
decided, if possible, to have done with schools and to pursue his 
studies under the guidance of a distinguished painter. He, therefore, 
wrote to Ford Madox Brown, an artist some seven years his senior, 
a letter expressing unbounded admiration for what he had seen of 
that artist’s work. The letter closes with these words: 

‘It is not, therefore, to be wondered at if, wishing to obtain some 
knowledge of colour (which I have as yet scarcely attempted) the hope 
suggests itself that you may possibly admit pupils to profit by your 
invaluable assistance. If, such being the case, you would do me the honour 
to inform me what your terms would be for six months* instruction, 

I feel that I should then have some chance in the art.* 

Tradition has it that Madox Brown—a distinguished and very able 
artist, but hardly a successful one then or at any period of his life— 
suspected a hoax, and called at the address given, stick in hand, ready 
for a row. Finding, however, that his correspondent had no intention 
of treading on the tail of his coat, but was whole-heartedly sincere in 
the feelings he had expressed, Brown consented to give him instruc¬ 
tion, while declining to accept any fee. Gabriel did actually work in 
Brown’s studio and under his guidance for some weeks. At the same 
time, on Brown’s advice, he joined an evening class at an Academy 
in Maddox Street, where students could draw ‘from the living model’ 
for a fee of half a guinea a mbnth. It is not recorded for how long the 
young man attended these classes, but he found Brown rather a hard 
task-master and resolved to keep him at the wearisome preliminaries 
of the art when his impatient soul was yearning for actual accomplish¬ 
ment. Gabriel was by nature little susceptible of benefit by instruction, 
being inspired entirely by his own imagination and hardly at all by 
« outer influences; he was ambitious and impatient of results. Herein 
lay the strength as well as the weakness of his painting and the secret 
of his surprising ascendancy over those around him. He was essentially ^ 
. a poet, and what his work gained in originality and imaginative 
. intensity—qualities that signalize him as a master and chef d'frole —it 
tended to lack in some respects of technical perfection. This fact is 
1 important in considering his relations with the artists of his time. 
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Very shortly after this (at the time of the opening of the Royal 
Academy in May) Rossetti made himself known to William Holman 
Hunt, whose picture The Eve of St. Agnes was showing there. 

‘He came up boisterously/ writes Hunt, ‘and in a loud tongue made 
me feel very confused by declaring that mine was the best picture of the 
year . . . Rossetti frankly asked me to let him call on me/ 

He did call, and told Hunt all about his troubles with the still-life 
studies, asking his advice as to how best he might avoid such drudgery, 
and Hunt wisely suggested that he should begin a picture without 
delay, working in the still-life studies as accessory. A little later Hunt 
agreed to Rossetti’s suggestion of sharing a studio with him in co¬ 
tenancy, and before the end of August they were working together 
at 7 Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square. Here Rossetti painted his first 
completed and exhibited picture The Girlhood of Mary Virgin. Holman 
Hunt was a year older than Rossetti and already an accomplished 
painter; his advice and instruction were no doubt of great advantage 
to the younger and less skilled artist. In June of this year, in his own 
home or his grandfather’s, Rossetti had drawn an admirable portrait 
of the aged Gaetano Polidori which, in its vigour and realism, shows 
the influence of Madox Brown, while instinct already with the artist’s 
own character and peculiar refinement of touch. 

Through Hunt, Rossetti met Millais; actually the three had met at 
an earlier date: they were all members of a mutually critical ‘Cyclo¬ 
graphic’ Club, and the friendship of these three youths led to the 
formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhoo d. This included also 
Thomas Woolner, a young sculptor known to Rossetti and intro¬ 
duced by him; Collinson, a budding painter who can hardly be said 
ever to have fully bloomed (also introduced by Rossetti); his brother 
William Michael (appointed secretary of the association and, later, 
editor of its organ The Germ ), and F. G. Stephens, introduced by Hunt 
—apparently as an^oflseTTo Rossetti’s proteges, for Stephens never 
became a practising artist, and for this reason cannot have been fully 
approved of by Hunt. Anyway, there they were, seven of them, and 
the P.R.B . came into existence some time between August and 
September. i8a8. a fter these young men had met together one evening 
at Millais’ house and refreshed their eyes and minds with the perusal 
of a volume of engravings by Lasinio after the admirable early Italian 
mural paintings of Benozzo Gozzoli and others in the Campo Santo 
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' at Pisa 1 —the same engravings, no doubt, that had evoked the en- 
: thusiasm of Keats thirty years earlier. 

I have something to say about the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in 
Chapter VII et al., when speaking of Rossetti’s friendships. A very 
few words here regarding its purpose and history will suffice, although 
it is not easy to give a concise and comprehensive account of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. Each of the three principal Brothers (and the lesser 
Brethren also) was very much in earnest at this time and full of 
; enthusiasm, but they never seem to have quite understood one another, 
/ and certainly the other two did not understand Rossetti. 

Millais was a painter, pure and simple, one of those surprising 
phenomena of vast technical ability amounting to genius, without 
apparently great intellectual force behind it. He painted as naturally 
and as surely as the sparks fly upwards. He might have been born of 
generations of painters, and would have taken his place quite naturally 
in the bottega of one of the early Italians. He was no doubt impression¬ 
able in youth, and was influenced in ideal directions by both Hunt 
and Rossetti (he denied later that Rossetti had any influence on him). 
Hunt was also a bom painter, but without the complete ease and 
insouciance of Millais. Art to him was not a mere making of pictures, 
it was a mission, a religion. He made a dogged and heroic fight against 
great odds to become an artist and to paint according to his own very 
strenuous views of how it should be done. He was Carlyle’s genius 
i of infinite pains. Rossetti, too, was a born artist, but he was also a 
poet. He was a rebel, too, in his own sphere, the sphere of art (he 
never strayed into any other); a bom leader (pace Holman Hunt . . . 
who was in any case not a man to be led). He was an Italian by heredity 
—entirely alien from both Mfilais and Hunt, with the Catholic religion 
in his blood, as Hunt bore the Reformation in his mind and purpose. 
But for a brief space of time, these three came into contact, and the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood resulted from the fusion. 

Pre-Raphaelitism was, in the briefest terms, a revolt against the 
fossilized academic tyranny of the time, and an effort to breathe new 
life into art, by refusing allegiance to certain conventions that had 
followed on the painting and school of the great Umbrian painter. 
Fidelity to Nature was one of the main tenets, pursued with supreme 
skill for a time by Millais, whose finest work belongs to this period, 

x It must be borne in mind that at this date there were but scant opportunities in England 
for studying early Italian art. Ruskin described Lasinio’s engravings as ‘execrable*. 
The originals perished in the World War. 
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and heroically practised throughout life by Holman Hunt. Rossetti 
also pursued Nature for a time, but was apt to find Mother Earth a 
rather comfortless stepmother. He had none of the English passion 
for courting extreme discomfort in her embrace. But he contributed 
his share in original outlook, vivid intellectual power, proselytizing 
fervour, and breadth of culture. It was, consciously or unconsciously, 
a revolt against a period, the most bourgeois, the smuggest and most 
hideous in our history. If the Georges had never ruled England and 
Queen Victoria had not married Prince Albert, the P.R.B. would 
probably never have come into being. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, as a definite association, had a { 
brief life: by the beginning of 1853 it had ceased to exist. Its literary 
organ The Germ (re-named in the last two numbers Art and Poetry) 
was still more ephemeral: January 1st to the close of April 1850. 

other important events in Gabriel’s early life must be noted 
^irere: his connection with Ruskin, which began in the spring of 1854, 
and the formation of the Rossetti-Oxford Group (Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, Swinburne) two years later. This has often been 
spoken of as a second incarnation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
which in strictness it was not; though it may be regarded as an emana¬ 
tion of the Rossetti spirit and of some aspects of the P.R.B., as inter¬ 
preted by him. But the two Oxford undergraduates whom he met in 
1856, and the group who worked with him two years later in Oxford, 
were men so different in outlook and genius from his earlier associates, 
and the five years had wrought so much change in himself, that a 
wide gulf yawns between the two groups. If we regard Holman Hunt 
as the typical P.R.B. of the early movement, Burne-Jones is the out¬ 
standing painter who emerged from the Oxford group, and the abyss 
between his dreamlike visions and the stem, rather harsh realism of 
Holman Hunt is as wide as could be between two contemporary 
schools of painting. The connection with Ruskin played an important 
part in Rossetti’s life and reputation and is dealt with in some detail 
in Chapter VI II. 

Before the extinction of the Brotherhood, at some date early in 
1850, Gabriel Rossetti met the woman who was to play an all- 
important part in his life and work—Lizzie Siddal. She was a girl of 
humble estate but of great beauty, talent, and refinement. Gabriel fell 
deeply in love with Lizzie shortly after they met. He married her, 
after a long engagement, in May i860. All through their engagement 
and brief married life, Lizzie was a very sick woman, neurotic, inclined 
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to melancholia, often seriously ill, with a tuberculous tendency, if not 
actually consumptive. To alleviate her sufferings—neuralgia among 
others—she had for some time before her death been addicted to 
laudanum, accompanied by brandy. At that date there was no grand¬ 
motherly legislation to prevent people from indulging in such con¬ 
venient palliatives to counteract pain and depression. She died of an 
overdose of laudanum in February 1862. 

Rossetti’s love for Lizzie was patent to all: demonstrative, exclusive, 
and self-sufficing, it long absorbed his life and work. As time advanced 
and her health declined, his affection and patience under trying con¬ 
ditions did not fail, but it is now generally asserted that he gave her 
much cause for jealousy (see Chapters XIX-XXII). 

After his wife’s death Rossetti could no longer endure to remain 
in the Chambers in Chatham Place, where they had been so much 
together both before and after their marriage, and now so full of 
haunting memories, and after a brief stay in chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, he removed to the house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, still stand¬ 
ing 1 and closely associated with his memory. 

During Lizzie’s lifetime her face and form—a little stiff, withdrawn, 
and full of virginal grace—inspired Rossetti’s painting, as for many 
years she filled his life. After her death he recorded it in the Beata 
Beatrix . Later, another woman’s influence became paramount in his 
art, and it is the face of Jane Morris, above all others, that is associated 
in the public mind with Rossetti’s pictures and which created what is 
< known as the Rossetti type: the dark-haired beauty of sombre intensity, 
for the Rossetti red hair is to be sought elsewhere. When and how 
Jane Burden, first met in Oxford in 1857, and who married William 
Morris some two years later,became a dominant influence in Rossetti’s 
life is uncertain, but from the first he was susceptible to her unique 
beauty. For some time during the early eighteen-seventies Rossetti 
and the Morris family shared the tenancy of the fine old Kelmscott 
Manor House, and this was the central period of Jane’s presence in 
Rossetti’s art and life. 

From his very early years, Gabriel was also a poet. The Ble sse d 
Damozel —to this day, perhaps, the best known of his poems and 
certainly one of the most remarkable poetic performances of a youth 
under ninefeqnjn English or any other language— Jenny, and many 
other poems belong to his early years; but his only published volume, 
before 1870, was the admirable translations from Dante and the early 

l A bomb fell on the roof in 1940 doing some damage. 
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Italian Poets (1861). A few poems had appeared here and there in 
periodicals, the Gem among others. But Rossetti was conscious that 
| his gift as a poet was not less potent and perhaps more complete than 
his claims in painting. While his wife lay dead and shortly before she 
was nailed down in her coffin, he seized the manuscript book that 
contained all his poems and placed it beside her—and with her it was 
buried in the family grave at Highgate. 

Many years went by, and Rossetti’s fame as a painter was estab¬ 
lished: a singular fame, by many resented as somewhat precious ; for, 
after the exhibition of his first two pictures (he never exhibited at the 
Royal Academy) he renounced public exhibition altogether, and 
depended for his reputation and livelihood on the understanding of 
, the cognoscenti and the patronage of a group of enthusiasts. The delicate 
and singularly enthralling water-colours of his early years gradually 
made way for a more opulent sense and manner: he became a master 
in his own domain of oil painting. 

Bocca Baciata , the Beata Beatrix —the splendid Portrait in Blue of Mrs. 
William Morris—the Beloved , Monna Vanna —and later the Proserpine 
and Venus Astarte are, with many others, the record of it. Yet by many 
art lovers and admirers of Rossetti the change was resented: Ruskin 
felt the opulence of Fanny Cornforth a painful change from the early 
purity of Lizzie. 

But Rossetti was always a poet, and he retained the desire to be 
known and judged as one. In 1869—sevcn-and-a-half years after his 
wife’s death—he was prevailed upon, partly by a not unnatural am¬ 
bition and partly by the insistence of certain friends, and it may be 
also as a result of spiritual influences, to have the manuscript poems 
exhumed from his wife’s grave. The transaction was supposed to be 
secret, but of course it leaked out. 

Having recovered his long-buried manuscript, Rossetti proceeded 
to get it published, and his first volume, Poems , appeared in May 1870. 
It met with a wide and very enthusiastic reception: five editions were 
issued in as many months. Then, for a time, a German war of aggression 
swamped all humaner interests. The reviews were for the most part 
extremely laudatory, and his fame as an English poet was established. 

Then, in October 1871, came the turn of his enemies, represented 
by one envious detractor, self-acknowledged in the sequel as such. 
The reviewer assumed the cloak (always a successful disguise, especially 
in England of the nineteenth century) of high moral purpose and 
disapproval of the poet’s moral tone. Was Rossetti not the author of 
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Jenny , a philosophizing poem, viewing a prostitute as a human being 
like any other woman, and a victim of fate and circumstance—but 
mentioning also kisses and guineas left in her hair, and had he not 
dared in one or two Sonnets, forming part of the grand pageant of 
the House of Life , to broach the tremendous taboo of the joys of the 
sexual relation, as forming one aspect of love: he had extolled physical, 
*side by side with moral beauty. Robert Buchanan—‘a hungry and 
scrofulous Scotchman’, as he has been described in a later generation— 
who happened at that moment to be suffering from a severe attack of 
moral jaundice, assailed him virulently, nastily, under the pseudonym 
of Thomas Maitland, in the columns of the Contemporary Review. He 
accused Rossetti and a School to which he was supposed to belong 
of being ‘fleshly’ and immoral in an incredible farrago of flatulent 
nonsense entitled The Fleshly School of Poetry. 

At first the poet took this attack in a proper spirit of humorous 
contempt and prepared an effective reply to it, winch he was un¬ 
fortunately dissuaded from publishing. But he was already a sick man, 
a victim of insomnia, and morbidly anxious about his impaired eye¬ 
sight. Melancholia was a family trait. The tragedy of his wife’s death, 
and a divided state of mind as to the wisdom and rightness of the 
exhumation, which had given the Poems back to him and to the 
world, preyed on his mind, coupled with a curious subconscious sense 
of enmity in the world around him; while deep down in his being 
was the redoubtable moral scrupulousness of the Rossettis (so forcibly 
exemplified in his sister Christina). All these factors combined to 
produce a cumulative disaster. Under these influences and the use of 
drugs and stimulants as an opiate, he came to regard the Contemporary 
attack—re-issued in 1872 in a more virulent form as a pamphlet—as 
part of a conspiracy against him, and in June of that year had a serious 
; nervous breakdown. Buchanan’s assault, which he regarded as typical 
of the persecution besetting him, was no doubt the determining cause, 
but was not the only one. 

After subsiding into a desperate condition of health and mind and 
nearly ending it all with a big dose of laudanum, Rossetti recovered 
from this collapse. 

Many good friends—chief among them his brother William, also 
Madox Brown and Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake—rallied to his aid and 
saw him through the crisis. Nearly ten years of fife were still ahead of 
him, and they were anything but a barren or altogether woeful 
period. Some of his best work belongs to these closing years, including 
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two noble portraits of his sister Christina, and the portrait of her and 
of their mother in the National Portrait Gallery. The drawings of 
Christina may be judged his best work in portraiture and stand out 
as two of the finest crayon drawings and spirit-portraits existing. 
Many admirable paintings done from Jane Morris and other beautiful 
models; the exquisite Roman Widow , Proserpine , and Dantes Dream 
(his largest and one of his most renowned performances), were all 
subsequent to chloral and the collapse. Numbers of vivid and amusing 
letters to friends (Madox Brown, Scott, Shields, Hall Caine, and 
others) are also subsequent; his second volume of poetry (Ballads and 
Sonnets) which include the fine historical Ballads and much other 
admirable verse came out in 1881; while some of his most devoted 
friendships belong to the last decade. It is altogether erroneous to 
regard Rossetti as a moral and mental wreck—a haunted, drug- 
sodden wretch—in the years following on Buchanan’s attack. 

Rossetti, however, suffered much ill-health, both mental and bodily,' 
in his last years. He lived in the big house in Cheyne Walk, by no 
means entirely solitary, though many of the friends of his earlier 
years had fallen away from him, whether by his own fault, as per¬ 
sistently alleged, or by theirs, or in the natural course of changing 
life, may be judged by the facts recorded in this volume. He was 
always the centre of a circle, the flame irradiating warmth and light 
around him. But the circle changed: the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
the Oxford band, followed by the ‘shop’ (the Morris Art Decorators’ 
firm), the Cheyne Walk company of the Sixties (which included 
Swinburne, Meredith, Whistler, Alphonse Legros, Sandys, and the 
questionable but fascinating Charles Augustus Howell), the Mount 
Temples, Miss Herbert and other true arid false friends, some surviv¬ 
ing from earlier times, Jane Morris and the beautiful Marie Spartali 
(Stillman), both of whom sat to him, Bell Scott, Watts-Dunton 
(whom he shared with Swinburne from the autumn of’79 onwards); 
Frederic Shields, William Sharp and, lastly, Hall Caine. And, all along, 
Fanny Cornforth or Sarah Cox (then Mrs. Hughes, and later Mrs. 
Schott), his model and mistress of earlier years, grown blousy and 
somewhat ’elephantine’, never over-honest, uneducated and some¬ 
thing of a harpy, but faithfully loved and defended, despite much 
protest and disapproval, till the end of his life. 

The last phase of Rossetti’s ill-health was uraemia (Bright’s Disease), 
an illness which, apart from other causes, was itself of a kind to cause 
n^uch suffering and a very bad nervous condition with mental de- 
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lusions. It is uncertain when it began; it ended in liis death, on the 
9th April, i§82, at Birchington-on-Sea, where he had gone two 
months earlier, accompanied by Hall Caine. His mother and his sister 
Christina, his brother William, Shields, Hall Caine, and Watts-Dunton 
were with him at the end. He lies buried in Birchington Churchyard. 
Rossetti, the man and the artist, of vivid, forceful and passionate 

( personality, roused enormous enthusiasm in the circles around him, 
strong friendship and indeed love in both men and women, and a 
great deal of smouldering and posthumously outspoken jealousy. The 
retirement in which he lived in his later years, his refusal to exhibit 
either himself or his pictures, the ideal or poetic quality of his work, 
together with an un-English sensuousAjjaality—entirely different from 
that of his fellow-artists—the stories told of his curious way of life, 
his indifference to the bourgeois way of doing things, and the avowed 
worship of many distinguished men, his contemporaries, created a 
myth around him, all golden-luminous at one timp, but since retold 
in sombre and unsavoury terms by a generation that knew him not. 

He was, in fact, an entirely idiosyncratic being, alien in race, in 
imagination and feeling to his surroundings; one who brought a 
breath of New Life and a sense of renascent splendour to the Art of 
his time and the country of his birth. He had no taste for obsolescence 
and never sought to be quaint or unusual in any way. Hearty, virile, 
utterly lacking in humbug, envy, conceit, or self-righteousness, he 
had a strong if not always a salutary influence on the art of his age. 
Always standing a little apart from it, he was liable to be misunder¬ 
stood and mis-imitated. 

It is principally on account of this influence which he exerted—from 
the days of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and the Gothic and 
Medieval revivals, exemplified in Burne-Jones and his School, to the 
later efflorescence of aesthetes and decadents (whom he would have 
abhorred)—and because of the literature from all sources that has 
grown up about him, as well as from the romantic and tragic elements 
in his life, that the Rossetti Legend and the Rossetti Travesty were 
created. 

Now, a hundred years after the birth of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood, the attitude towards Rossetti is changing, in a changed world. 
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Denigration 

Dico che il mondo k utta lega di birbanti 
contro gli uomini da bene e di vili contro i 
getter os t. 

GIACOMO LEOPARDI 

There is nothing new in the tendency to belittle the memory of 
men who have played a prominent part in the life and thought of 
their times and whose names while they lived were surrounded with 
uncommon lustre. Soldiers, rulers, thinkers, artists, poets have all been 
the victims of posthumous denigration, while poets, even in their 
lifetime, seem to attract particular malignity. Nor is this surprising, 
since poetry, in its essential quality, is remote from the interests and 
understanding of the average man, while the peculiar sensitivity of the 
poetic mind suggests it as a vulnerable target. This fact alone adds zest 
to the pursuit, and it is recorded that more than one poet has been 
actually killed by a skilful missile. Some obloquy, however, is attached 
to this feat—apart from the fact that poets do not always succumb, 
and some have been known to hit back rather viciously. 

Posthumous denigration is a different thing and is safer. We have 
new names for it—pithy and slangy names. The new school of criticism 
talks shrewdly of its ‘searchlights’ and calls the process debunking —but 
the Greeks no doubt had a name for it, ^nd the thing itself is as old 
as the arts of war and peace, coeval with the building and destruction 
of temples. The small ambition that cannot build has ever been eager 
to destroy. 

All works created by the imagination of man, whether in letters 
or in art, seem bound sooner or later to undergo a period of eclipse, 
and depreciation of the work is often a prelude to attack on the 
personality of its author. The writings of such men as Victor Hugo 
and Swinburne are extreme instances, but all poetry is subject to the 
ebb and flow of taste and fashion. Some artists get off with the 
dation of their work, while their characters and private livc^ 
defamation. This does not depend entirely on the crystalline purity <S 2 $ 
the life or reputation concerned, but often on its dullness; sometimes 
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on the fact that a toughly built poet has lived on into such respectable 
old age that he has trodden out the last sparks of a flagrantly poetic 
youth. 

It is not excessive to say that no distinguished man of English art or 
letters of the nineteenth century has been so repeatedly and so un¬ 
accountably attacked as Dante Gabriel Rossetti. No poet of the 
language—not even Edgar Allan Poe—has been more lied about. 
I here exclude men who were in avowed opposition to the powers 
that be or openly dissented from their country’s religion or institu¬ 
tions; or who, by their actions or writings, involved themselves in 
public scandals or criminal proceedings. Such men may be in the right 
and others in the wrong, and their morals may be no worse, if little 
better, than those of their accusers; but at any rate the reasons for 
assailing them are apparent. Shelley, Byron, Swinburne, or Oscar 
Wilde, are obvious instances of men who in different ways, and not 
without discernible cause, called down public anathema on their heads. 

But the disparagement of Rossetti is of a different order, and, unlike 
the proverbial stone, it has gone on gathering moss (and dirt). It may 
be divided into three distinct phases, the first of which, and in a single 
notable instance, occurred in his lifetime. I refer to the tragi-comical 
attack on his poetry and morals made by Robert Buchanan in the 
egregious Fleshly School of Poetry. This the writer himself retracted, 
and later admitted the whole thing to have been written in spite 
(against somebody else, incidentally, as Rossetti had never offended 
him) and to be untrue. It is doubtful in any case whether Buchanan’s 
eruption can have had much influence in the long-run in creating the 
bogus Rossetti. 

The second very singular phase of denigration began also in Rossetti’s 
lifetime, but seethed below the surface and was not clearly apprehended 
by him: I refer to the revirement in the attitude of some of his early 
friends for motives often obscure and perplexing. It has been asserted 
that Rossetti was himself at fault, that he was changeable, disloyal, 
and even ‘treacherous’ in his friendships, of a querulous and quarrel¬ 
some nature not easy to deal with, and altogether too selfish and 
difficult to be endured. I have endeavoured to trace the course and 
vicissitudes of these several relationships and to show by documentary 
evidence that Rossetti was neither quarrelsome nor disloyal, and very 
much the reverse of unreasonable, while in many instances he was 
himself the victim of disloyal friends. 

The inception of the third, long-posthumous phase coincided with 
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the centenary of Rossetti’s birth, when the date called renewed atten¬ 
tion to the poet-painter and the movements connected with him. A 
number of writers, mostly of the younger generation, became aware 
that there was good copy to be made out of a man who had so deeply 
impressed his contemporaries and in whose life and personality there 
was so strong an element of romance and tragedy. 

The days of staid and reticent biography were now past and the 
temper of the age demanded something crisp, sensational, and 
irreverent. More than one aspiring (and one expiring) author had the 
happy inspiration: ‘Let us debunk Rossetti.’ 

This phase belongs to the post-war—or inter-war—period, and is 
not unconnected with national and international feeling. To most 
Englishmen, Rossetti is obviously an ‘outsider’, an alien, and difficult 
to understand on this account. Evelyn Waugh speaks of his ‘adopted 
nationality’—which is incorrect in point of diction in reference to a 
man born and bred in England, however foreign his ancestry. It 
would be equally incorrect to speak of English as the ‘adopted 
nationality’ of Gabriele Rossetti the elder. He never ‘adopted* it, but 
remained Italian, though he lived some thirty years in England; loved 
England, and certainly did her no discredit. But he, at any rate, might 
correctly be spoken of as a ‘foreigner’. Alliances, no less than wars, 
bring nationalistic differences and prejudices into play. (England and 
Italy were allies in the 1914-1918 war.) It is curious to recall that the 
two artists connected with the Pre-Raphaelite movement who were 
least narrowly English (either in race or in early environment and 
influences), D. G. Rossetti and Ford Madox Brown, were the only 
ones not virulently pro-German and anti-French in the wars of their 
own time. I suppose the same is true of the American, Whistler. 

‘Biography’, writes Evelyn Waugh in approaching Rossetd, ‘as books 
about die dead are capriciously catalogued, is still very much in the mode. 
It has usurped the place held in recent years by the novel, 1 and before that 
by poetry, as the regular mitier of all those young men and women who, 
in every age, concern themselves with providing the light reading of 
their more cultured friends. Naturally enough, a new manner has resulted, 
and, to a great extent, a new method; and polite literature is the less 
polite for it.* 


l It may be noted that both Mr. Waugh and Miss Hunt are better known as novelists 
than as biographers. Cf. Waugh’s Vile Bodies , Put out more Flags, etc., while Violet Hunt 
is still remembered by some as the author of Tales of the Uneasy . 
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The aesthetic period was at an end, and the nonsense that confused 
Rossetti with a phase subsequent to his death, and which would have 
been altogether distasteful or disgusting to him, had become obsolete. 
The men and women of his own generation who had known him 
intimately were dead. William Rossetti’s reviews and compilations of 
his work and life, commencing in 1889 with the publication of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer ended in 1906 with the brief 
references to him in Some Reminiscences. There were Hall Caine’s 
Recollections , brought out in the very year of Rossetti’s death and vivid 
with local colour; William Bell Scott’s Autobiographical Notes (1892), 
A. C. Benson’s eulogistic little Life in the English Men of Letters Series, 
1904; Holman Hunt’s Pre-Raphae}itism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood (1905), besides several volumes of personal recollection and 
appreciation of his work (Joseph Knight, William Sharp, et al.) pub¬ 
lished from time to time in the years following Rossetti’s death. 
Marillier’s handsome and invaluable compendium came later. Most 
of these books were appreciative or very laudatory: Holman Hunt, 
owing to questions of Pre-Raphaelite prestige, and W. B. Scott, for 
rather obscure reasons of personal vanity and jealousy, were in some 
degree otherwise. 

Ford Madox Hueffer’s Ancient Lights and Certain New Refections 
appeared in 1911, and in its rollicking pages he revealed himself as a 
precursor of the new school of reflection and recollection. There is 
not very much about Rossetti in it, but the few reflections on him 
must have come as a surprise to many persons, and, I well remember, 
as a rather painful one to my father, Ford Hueflfer’s ‘Uncle William’. 

Ford 1 had not very long recovered from a distressing nervous break¬ 
down, which had stirred my father’s sympathy, part of his con¬ 
valescence having been spent in our house. For these reasons, and not 
for the intrinsic merits or demerits of the book itself, I think my 
father was hurt. He was certainly taken aback at such jaunty generaliza¬ 
tions as the following: 

‘I should say Rossetti was a man without any principles at all, who 
earnestly desired to find some means of salvation along the lines of least 
resistance.’ 

1 Ford HuefFcr, who later changed his name to Ford Madox Ford, was the elder son 
of Dr. Franz Hueffcr, a distinguished and very erudite German musical critic and man 
of letters, who married Cathy, the daughter of Madox Brown by his second marriage. 
Dr. Hueflfer naturalized lumself British. Fold was thus Mrs. William Rossetti’s half 
nephew. 
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‘Rossetti... a man of as many irregularities as one man* could reason¬ 
ably desire in one earthly existence.’ 

Or, speaking of the Rossetti household in the old days, he describes 
Christina as writing her poems on the corner of a washstand, as though 
she had been relegated to that uncomfortable expedient by her selfish 
brother and family, ‘whilst all the other great figures spouted and 
generalized about love’ and ‘always worked out a moral theory good 
enough to justify themselves and to impress the rest of the world/ 

Such remarks came to William Rossetti as a bolt from the blue 
from one whom he had always treated with marked signs of avuncular 
favour and who had professed affection and regard for himself. His 
reaction must have been akin to that which he had experienced some 
years earlier on reading the malignant reflections of the dear old friend 
of both Rossetti brothers, William Bell Scott. My father wrote to the 
Athenaeum to correct certain inaccuracies in Ancient Lights and Hueffer 
answered in an off-hand manner: ‘leaving die reader to judge’—or 
words to this effect—between the likelihood of accuracy in his recol¬ 
lection and that of his venerable relative. My father was, of course, 
quite willing to leave the reader to do so: I do not remember his 
speaking of Ford afterwards. 

The First European War followed, and in 1919 my father, William 
Michael Rossetti, died. In 1922 Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and his Circle 
evinced the still lingering fascination of his personality and flashed a 
cheerful and revealing ray of light on scenes long past. 

With these precedents as raw materialno work on, the glow and 
after-glow of D. G. Rossetti’s living presence extinguished, and at a 
time when his work and that of the Pre-Raphaelite School were hardly 
emerging from the eclipse, a spate of literature poured forth in 
England, America, and elsewhere, to meet the market demands of the 
Centenary. I mention here some that occur to me: 

Hall Caine Recollections of Rossetti (new abridged edition with 

several additions)—1928 

R. L. Mlgros Dante Gabriel Rossetti —1928 

Evelyn Waugh Rossetti , His Life and Works^-igzS 

S. N. Ghose Rossetti and Contemporary Criticism (Geneva)—1929 

R. D. Wsdler, M.A. The Rossdti Family (Manchester)—1932 

Violet Hunt The Wife of Rossetti 1932 # 
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Francis Bickley Pre-Raphaelite Comedy —1932 

David Larg Trial by Virgins— 1932 

Frances Homer Time Remembered— 1933 

Signora Giartosio 

de Courtens I Rossetti (Rome)—1933 

Frances Winwar The Rossettis and their Circle (English Edition)— 

1934 

Prof. E. R. Vincent Gabriele Rossetti (Oxford)—1935 

Some of these books (namely the contributions of Mr. R. D. 
Waller, Mr. Vincent, Mr. Ghose and Signora Giartosio de Courtens) 
are serious contributions to the study of D. G. Rossetti or his family 
and surroundings. Frances Winwar’s book—while pertaining to 
the romantic school of biography—shows a regard for truth, in¬ 
sight, and sane imagination. Hall Caine’s Recollections , revised from 
the 1882 edition, is a valuable resuscitation of contemporary evidence. 
Lady Homer (a daughter of Rossetti’s friend and patron, William 
Graham) has a delectable chapter of personal reminiscence of Rossetti, 
mostly dictated by Burne-Jones. The two books most obviously 
written with the object of unmasking Rossetti and showing him up 
in a new and repulsive light, are those of Miss Hunt and Mr. Waugh. 

This list, which cannot be complete, includes three books dealing 
with other members of the family, but with Dante Gabriel inter alia . 
The centenary of Christina Rossetti’s birth in 1930 produced at least 
two lives of the poetess. 1 

Contemporaneously with the appearance of these books, the English 
press of different levels of baseness or respectability splashed out 
articles, reviews, paragraphs, most of them (to quote Rossetti himself) 
‘farragoes of absolute garbage’—of diverse odour and flavour. The 
more malodorous bits at this period (if my memory does not betray 
me) were confined mainly to the lower rungs of the ephemeral and 
hebdomadal press. These contagious publications now began freely 
to speak of Rossetti as a 'cad’ and more or less a criminal, immoral 
and selfish, altogether a ‘bad man* who had driven his wretched wife 
to suicide by his cruelty, and had obviously been regarded with dis¬ 
approval by his respectable fellow arts-and-craftsmen. 

Miss Violet Hunt’s book, The Wife of Rossetti , is an inextricable 
medley of fact, rumour and fancy, and riddled with inaccuracies. 

l No deliberate attack was ventured on Christina Rossetti's character, until Violet 
Hunt in The Wife of Rossetti t not content with depicting her as a sour, disagreeable and 
jealous woman, dished up a fantastic story of her projected elopement with the married 
JamestCollinson. I do not know what foundation or pretext there is for this story. 
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Some statements which are untrue are not altogether unconnected 
with facts, and it is only in instances where the circumstances them¬ 
selves, or documents connected with them, are known to me, that I 
am able to disentangle the lies. 

Miss Hunt was a novelist, author of several clever works of fiction 
of the unsavoury type that seems peculiar to English writing of the 
period that produced it. 

The Wife of Rossetti was, I believe, her first incursion into the realm 
of biography. She remarks in the foreword that her 

‘sources for this life are chiefly oral, from the circumstances of my child¬ 
hood and early girlhood, spent much in the company of the actors in 
the scenes I am attempting to describe, wandering o* mornings in and out 
of their houses with messages and, older, with a good book in my hand 
which I did not read, hearkening as a servant at table might, to words 
that I only half understood.’ 

There may be some truth in all this, so long as the households of the 
Rossetti family are excluded, for Miss Hunt never wandered about in 
them, book or note-book in hand, either as a child or later. She may 
have thus favoured the households of certain other members 
of the Pre-Raphaelite, outer Pre-Raphaelite, or post-Pre-Raphaelite 
circle. She did not know Madox Brown. The person whom she 
did know intimately for some years after about 1910, was Ford 
Hueffer (Ford Madox Ford). Ford’s own recollections tended to the 
apocryphal 1 and might well result at second hand (and such second 
hand!) in something ‘wild and unexpected’, to quote her own words 
in describing it. It is unnecessary to deal verse and chapter with such 
stuff and indeed deplorable to have to deal with it at all. In Chapter 
XIX, and in other instances, I confute some stories which are untrue 
or distorted, and am content to leave it at that. The Wife of Rossetti 
cannot, however, be ignored altogether, as it is the origin of so much 
that has subsequently been written about D. G. Rossetti, from bio¬ 
graphical excursions to drama, broadcast fantasies, and periodical 
comment and criticism. It may be said to have created a school, and 
Miss Winwar, author of The Rossettis and their Circle , was taken to 
task in the columns of our leading literary weekly for daring to write 
about Rossetti without consulting and citing this authority. 

*As a matter of historical interest, I may note that Hueffer’s Life of Ford Madox Brown 
written when he was very young (about 21), is conceived in a quite different spirit from 
that of his later writings, and is accurate and truthful. • 
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My father published during his lifetime most of the letters and other 
MSS. relating to Dante Gabriel which he regarded as of sufficient 
interest to make public. 1 In his Memoir of his brother he drew freely 
upon family correspondence and his own Diary, which, commencing 
in 1862, he kept up—with several big gaps—to within a few years of 
his death. Thus I had always supposed that practically nothing of a 
cogent nature remained unpublished, and it is only recently, while 
engaged in this writing, and endeavouring to elucidate the facts of 
certain phases of my Uncle’s life, that I have discovered, here and 
there among family archives, notes and letters I either did not know 
or had forgotten; some of which prove the falsity of certain statements 
and inferences, and in one important instance at least 2 reveal the dis¬ 
honesty of attacks made on Rossetti’s memory in a very lurid light. 

The value of such a truthful, unbiased, and accurate document as 
William M. Rossetti’s Diary is inestimable. 

1 The family compilations published stop at 1870. (Rossetti Papers 1862-1870). It was 
W.M.R.'s intention to publish some further matter. 

•See page 199. I did not allow The Wife of Rossetti to pass unchallenged during its 
author's lifetime. See Appendix I. Violet Hunt made no attempt to answer me. Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise, with whom she was on very friendly terms, told me that she had begged 
him to answer my letters, but he refused to attempt it. Her replies to other critics at the 
time are so impudently mendacious that they must be seen and read to believe them 
possible. 



CHAPTER II 


Rossetti’s Family 

“In those days refugees had glamour , were not the 
broken , pitiful creatures that they are to-day. . . 

OSBBRT SITWELL 

It needed perhaps the dawning of to-day and all its tragic yesterdays 
to reveal what there is of essentially pitiful in the status of refugee . 
The respect and glamour surrounding exiles in past times, when the 
principles underlying the national and political upheavals that had 
blasted them from their proper environment seemed so important, 
blinded people to the essential wretchedness of expatriation. The 
names of Mazzini, Gabriele Rossetti, Victor Hugo, Stepniak, Kropot¬ 
kin, stood for adherence to principle in the jaws of oppression and 
defeat. The exiles themselves accepted their position with resignation, 
often with heroism, content to bide their time, awaiting the dawn 
that has never broken; doing such work as might be for a livelihood, 
such service as they could render from abroad to their native land and 
to the ‘cause’. 

Some exiles were content to leave behind them for ever the dis¬ 
illusions and misery of their native land and to adopt the ways and 
nationality of their new country. Sir Antonio Panizzi, of British 
Museum Reading-Room fame, became an Englishman. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Abruzzese father and his Tuscan maternal 
grandfather, Gaetano Polidori, lived and died Italian; each contented 
enough in the land of exile and loyally devoted to its interests. Dif¬ 
ferent motives, different paths led Gaetano Polidori and Gabriele 
Rossetti to these shores. 

Gabriel’s grandfather, of whom he saw much in his early years (he 
was twenty-five when Gaetano died) was not a political refugee; he 
was not politically minded. Not having created for himself a patria , as 
a visionary goal and a matter of faith, and being a Tuscan, subject of 
an obscure Grand Duke in a Province of a divided Peninsula, he may 
indeed be said to have had no country—only a state —a tradition—a 
great racial heredity. It was rather by chance than by purpose that 
he came to England. He left his native Tuscany and the study of the 

9 
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law in 1785 to become secretary to the famous Italian dramatist, 
Count Vittorio Alfieri, with whom he travelled abroad and lived for 
some time in Paris. There he was overtaken by the French Revolution, 
which was not entirely to his taste; he abandoned Alfieri and that 
country and crossed the Channel, well equipped with letters of intro¬ 
duction to influential persons in England. It had shocked this peace- 
loving and decorous man to behold his honoured patron leaping with 
demoniacal glee on the ruins of the Bastille; and, having turned away 
in dismay from this scene, to be impetuously handed a blood-stained 
sword by a frenzied hairdresser, with the injunction: ‘ Prettez , Citoyen , 
combattez pour la Patrie ! 9 He passed on the sword to the next unarmed 
Frenchman that he met, and quitted Paris. 

Polidori settled in London and contrived to make a decent liveli¬ 
hood as a teacher of Italian—that language being still regarded as a 
requisite of culture, not yet ousted by the German of the Prince 
Consort. He pursued literature as a relaxation, writing a number of 
stories, verses, and plays, and compiled an English-Italian dictionary. 
His most ambitious work was the translation of Milton into Italian. 
Printing and marqueterie were his hobbies. He married an English 
lady of suitably gentle family and some small means, having himself 
put together what was known in those times as a modest competence. 

To judge from a miniature painted about 1800 (he was born in the 
year Hogarth died—1764), Polidori was an extremely good-looking 
man, with a singularly open and intelligent countenance. A miniature 
of his wife, done at the same time by the famous Engelhert, shows 
her to have been a pleasing and elegant woman, less noticeably hand¬ 
some than her husband. 

Gaetano’s grandson, WiHiam, recalls him as 

‘a man alike solid in physique and in character, a scomer of all flimsiness 
and idle pretensions, including some of the minor elegancies of life. 9 

Polidori was indeed a man of the most rigid principles and conduct, 
possessed in a high degree of qualities commonly associated with the 
sturdy British character. There was a strong puritanical strain in the 
Polidoris, in the generation before Gaetano’s and earlier. Although 
Catholic like all Italians, their outlook and demeanour was suggestive 
of non-conformist standards. They disapproved of all idle amusements; 
Gaetano would have no daughter of his tripping on the light, fantastic 
toe. He was meticulous in money matters and viewed debt with 
abhorrence. There was no taste for social or political upheaval in the 
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family. The Polidoris of Bientina (Tuscany) had for generations been 
addicted to literature and law, medicine and morals. Versifying was 
in the blood: Gaetano's grandfather contrived to spin out five hundred 
quasi-readable cantos on Osteology! 

My grandmother, Frances Lavinia, and her sisters, derived their 
unassailable moral rectitude and strict decorum, whereby they were 
so typically English and became so correctly Victorian, from their 
Italian father. By comparison, the family of Anna Maria Pierce were 
a frivolous lot. Frances and Charlotte may have inherited their 
amiability also from Gaetano, for in spite of his austerity, he was a 
man of singular urbanity and charm. Their brother John—his father's 
favourite—was different. He never quite fitted into the new environ¬ 
ment. 

John William Polidori was unquestionably a young man of talent. 
Gaetano's three sons were brought up in the Catholic faith (the 
daughters in the Anglican), and John was educated at Ampleforth 
College. His early ambition was to become a doctor, and he was 
barely seventeen when sent to Edinburgh to study medicine. Here 
his austere father considered him over-inclined to waste time and 
spend money, and his letters to the boy are full of wise counsel and 
admonition. At the early age of nineteen John took his degree in 
medicine and was a fully qualified doctor. Unfortunately for him, 
perhaps, ‘his ambition was fully as much for literary as for professional 
distinction ', 1 for this divided ambition prevented his settling down 
with the necessary singleness of purpose for a successful career. Some 
months later, when Byron was about to leave England after the 
separation from his wife, he engaged the handsome and ambitious 
youth as his physician, and together they left these shores. 

John Polidori has rather unfairly been chosen as butt for the ridicule 
and abuse of most of Byron's biographers, and Byron himself has 
spoken ill enough of him here and there. In a letter he refers to him 
as ‘a young man more likely to contract diseases than to cure them', 
and in recommending him to Lady Westmorland speaks of his 
having recently travelled back to England with his last patient, Lord 
Guildford, ‘with his bowels in a separate compartment'. Such recom¬ 
mendations can hardly have promoted the young doctor's professional 
interests, but in more serious moments Byron spoke of him with 
respect and even affection. 

1 Note by W, M. Rossetti in The Diary of John William Polidori , edited by W. M. 
Rossetti. 
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Polidori spent several weeks with Byron and Shelley in Geneva, 
and in this company his literary ambitions not unnaturally grew. 
The Vampyre (erroneously attributed at the time to Lord Byron), 
Ernestus Berchtold , and other writings in verse and prose, resulted. 
The general level of story-writing at this time was not elevated, and 
it is not surprising that these early efforts, while displaying some talent 
and imagination, are rather absurd. Swinburne thought well of The 
Vampyre , rating it higher than Byron’s fragment on the same theme. 
Compared with Shelley’s early romantic writings, Polidori’s may be 
considered good. It is in fact rather surprising that this gifted, very 
handsome, and ambitious young man, suddenly transplanted from 
his studies and the decorous milieu of the Polidori family into the 
thrills of the ‘grand tour’ and the inebriating company of Lord Byron 
—not to mention Shelley and the ladies—did not completely lose his 
head. It certainly had a tendency to swell; he got at loggerheads with 
Byron, and they parted. His father had from the start opposed the 
connection. 

It is curious to note, from John’s early correspondence with his 
father, that he was the one member of the Tuscan’s English family 
who felt foreign in this country. He had the consciousness of being 
born in.exile, and when the Napoleonic epic stirred the stagnant blood 
of Italy, he was seized with strange impulses to quit these shores and 
fight for the land of his forefathers. He was a mere boy at the time, 
and was not encouraged in such fancies by his sensible father, who 
admonished him that he was English and had no other patria to fight 
for. But the boy did not feel English, and complained that when he 
waxed enthusiastic about anything or warmed to a subject, his school¬ 
fellows laughed at him and accused him of ‘losing his temper’. 

After quitting Lord Byron (whom he met again in Milan, where he 
got into an affray with an Austrian officer at the Opera), and travel¬ 
ling in Tuscany, he returned to England and settled for a time in 
Norwich, where he studied law. He was barely twenty-six when he 
committed suicide in London. He was Frances’s favourite brother, for 
which reason his nephew Gabriel felt that his memory deserved respect. 
John’s two brothers were quite different: Philip below par in intellect, 
and Henry Polydore (as he anglicized his name), a solicitor, a meri¬ 
torious bore. 

Gabriele Rossetti was a man of very different temperament. He was 
of another race: Abruzzese and Tuscan are as dissimilar as Comishman 
and Scot. He was as passionately interested in the idealistic politics of 
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his day as the other was indifferent. It was owing to the active part he 
had taken in the constitutional movement of the Kingdom of Naples 
in 1820 and his vehement denunciation of King Ferdinand’s betrayal 
of it, that he had been compelled to quit his native land, where he 
enjoyed honourable fame as patriot and poet and occupied a decorous 
position. Among the liberal patriots condemned to death by Ferdinand, 
he was one of the two expressly excluded from a later amnesty. He 
prudently, if unheroically, chose exile rather than death (which it was 
rumoured was to have been a particularly unpleasant one), and owed 
his escape and his life to the friendly intervention of Lady Moore, wife 
of the British Admiral, Sir Graham Moore. Those who, in the light of 
later history, may be inclined to criticize a man for choosing exile 
under any circumstances must not forget that at that date Gabriele 
Rossetti was hardly the national of a country, but the citizen of a 
foreign-ridden state. He carried the larger patria in his heart. He was 
one of the earliest to conceive and preach a united Italy. 

No less sound in principle and moral integrity than his father-in- 
law, Gabriele Rossetti was less austere, more easy-going and indulgent. 
His temperament was mercurial, swayed by the rise and fall of the 
emotions and, if not warmer in his affections, he was more demonstra¬ 
tive. Devoted to his children and deeply in love with his wife, his 
letters to his beloved Francesca were love-letters to the end. At seventy 
he could without rhetoric tell her that he wrote her name with greater 
love than when first he penned it. Strictly economical in his spending 
as he was, and had to be, he never could resist buying her little presents, 
and lollipops and other ‘trash* for the children—which she did not 
approve of. 

In his family and the wide circle of his friends—mostly Italian, but 
there were several distinguished Englishmen among them—his fame 
as a patriot and poet did not decline in exile, and to it was added that 
of a profound and daring student of Dante. His father-in-law looked 
up to the younger man as an honoured acquisition to his family. They 
were warm friends; Gabriele, whose closing years were darkened by 
ill-health and the threat of blindness, survived Gaetano by barely a 
year. 

William Rossetti, in the Memoir and elsewhere, has drawn a vivid 
picture of the unusual and un-English home in which the first 
English generation of Rossettis grew up. The house was modest but 
roomy, according to present straitened flat-grown standards, the staff 
of one servant sufficient with an unexacting and reasonably competent 
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housewife, money scanty and luxuries few, but plenty of interesting 
company and a sufficiency of recreation and amusements. No effort 
was made to keep up appearances. 

Gabriele, like his father-in-law, made a living by teaching Italian. 
He had a wide circle of private pupils and eventually was appointed 
Professor of Italian at King’s College—a position no less honorary 
than honourable. He worked early and late, walking long distances to 
the homes of his pupils, and returning in the evenings exhausted and 
ready for a snooze on the hearth-rug before dinner. Before this modest 
evening meal, in which all the family and an occasional friend joined, 
during it, after it, the room was besieged by Gabriele’s Italian visitors, 
vociferously discussing ideas and politics, after the Italian wont. 
Gabriele never lost touch with his compatriots or interest in the 
destinies of his country. He knew all the distinguished Italians of his 
time who came to these shores as well as a number of less distinguished 
ones, including tatterdemalions. In Naples and England he came into 
contact with all the members of the Bonaparte family—with the 
exception of the greatest of them. Louis Napoleon, long before he was 
Napoleon III, was an occasional visitor at the little house in Charlotte 
Street, and in Ancient Lights Ford Hueffer is pleased to imagine that 
‘that tremendous and Utopian idea of his of uniting all Latin humanity 
in one immense alliance’ may have found its birth ‘in the little room 
where Rossetti the father sat and talked continuously of Dante and 
Italia una\ 

With the ending of the day and release from its drudgery, and after 
his friends had taken their leave, Gabriele’s real work began. With the 
children around him, working and chatting at their ease, the boys 
reading or colouring their theatrical prints, and Frances and the girls 
sewing or reading, his books and manuscripts came out, and we can 
still behold him in his son’s beautiful (pre-Pre-Raphaelite) drawing, 
as he pored over them, his failing eyes shaded from the lamplight. 
Eagerly, assiduously, one might say passionately, he plunged into 
Dantesque and cognate studies, reading and re-reading the inexhaust¬ 
ible text of the Divine Comedy , the Convito, and the many libri mistici 
that formed his library. These ponderous tomes, which the children 
viewed with awe and apprehension, had for the exile all the thrill of 
a treasure hunt, a voyage into uncharted seas: a voyage in which he 
was captain, pilot, and discoverer, returning from all points of the 
compass to Italy. In Dante’s Hell and Purgatory and Heaven, in his 
New Life and his love of Beatrice, as in the curious literature of love 
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that flourished around him, in all its symbols and its mysteries, Gabriele 
Rossetti—scrutinizing, pondering, divining—discerned the history and 
the destiny of Italy: the age-long struggle between Empire and Papacy, 
the eternal struggle between the unfettered human mind and the 
powers that would enslave it. He had his coterie of disciples and 
adherents to support him. Page after page, volume after volume of 
his exquisitely minute and neat manuscript testify to his labour and 
erudition, if also to a growing talent for wild surmise, and the reader 
who has the courage to tackle the Commentario finds himself amply 
rewarded by the lucid and readable Italian prose and the curiously 
contagious quality of the writer’s enthusiasm. 1 

Between tills thrilling world of his own discovery and the family 
he loved so well and had so much pride in, the old exile lived a 
detached life, contented in his surroundings but hardly a part of them, 
slowly declining in vitality and, after some abortive projects, resigned 
at last never again to see his native land. This gift of absorption in a 
world of his own he bequeathed to the son who bore his name. 

In this un-English household, with its purely Italian father and not 
altogether English mother, surrounded by understanding love and 
free from any element of fear, suppression, or vexatious interference, 
Gabriel grew to youth and manhood. He adored his mother: years 
later she recalled how when quite a little fellow he would hasten to 
her defence if he imagined her to be attacked and console her if un¬ 
happy. His feelings for his father seem to have been less warm: his 
radically different attitude towards Dante alone must have been an 
element of estrangement. Gabriele, moreover, like Gaetano, with his 
son, felt at times that Gabriel was not showing the requisite diligence 
in his work, and was inclined to upbraid him. The young man did 
not make a grievance of this, but it was not much to his taste, and 
mixing as he did outside his home from 1848 onward with a purely 
English set of young artists, he may well have grown somewhat alien 
to the atmosphere of mild p atria podesta natural in the Italian home of 
that period. He was from this time onward more noticeably English 

1 Bcfore the world war overwhelmed all humanistic interests, there was a notable 
revival in Italy oF attention to Gabriele Rossetti’s Dantesque interpretation. A distin¬ 
guished scholar and fascinating writer (who died all too prematurely in I 935 )» Giuseppe 
Valli, published two important books (II Linguaggio Segreto di Dante e dei “fedeli d'amore ,*' 
etc.) defending inter alia Rossetti’s theories. Gabriele Rossetti’s MSS., carefully pre¬ 
served and collated, are in the National Museum of the Risorgimento, housed in 
Hadrian's tomb. Of recent years also, two appreciative books dealing with his life and 
work have been published in England: Prof. Vincent’s Gabriele Rossetti , (Oxford 1935) 
and Prof. R. D. Waller's The Rossetti Family (Manchester 1934)- Gabriele's Versified 
Autobiography, translated by his son William, appeared in 1902. 
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-in his attitude and tastes than his brother became at any period of his 
life. In essentials a southerner, he had indeed less of English qualities 
than William, but was more inclined to assume an attitude of British 
prejudice and intolerance of tiresome foreign ways. His versified 
letters, written home when on his trip to Paris and Belgium with 
Holman Hunt in 1849, bear witness to this. Frenchmen were viewed 
as noisy and rather inconsequent foreigners. Gabriel probably never 
perceived that to such men as Woolner and Holman Hunt and even 
the Jersey-bom Millais, he was himself a foreigner. 

Gabriel always spoke and wrote in Italian to his father, and up to 
the age of about fifteen—when he entered on his art studies—his 
associations were mainly Italian. His only absences from London in 
boyhood were with his grandparents at Holmer Green, Bucks, where 
the Polidoris had a pleasant house and garden, or (first at the age of 
fifteen and again a year later) at Boulogne, with his father’s old friend, 
Signor Maenza, and his family. He made no lasting friendships at 
school (King’s College) which, from the age of eight to fourteen, he 
attended together with his brother. Both of them disliked the tone and 
the talk of the boys there. Indeed, the four Rossetti children were too 
closely in sympathy with one another—too much birds of a feather— 
to be attracted to alien nests. This family understanding lasted through¬ 
out life, ahd it may have been partly accountable for Gabriel’s delay 
in getting married, as it undoubtedly was in Christina’s renunciation 
of matrimony. William was forty-five when he married, and Maria 
remained unwed. 

William appears constantly in this volume, as in all works dealing 
with Gabriel Rossetti’s life. He was from first to last his brother’s best 
friend, and the attachment between them never waned. Within strict 
limits it may be assumed that the relationship was that of leader and 
follower, but only in so far as William spontaneously deferred to the 
more creative mind and genius of his brother and unselfishly rejoiced 
in his power to help him. There was no subservience either in thought, 
tone of mind, or act, and to suppose that William at any period of 
his life was a man to be led or imposed on is a sorry mis-reading of his 
character. No man was ever more certain of his own tastes and his 
own opinions, or more positive as to the persons he would put up 
with and those he would not. He was quite willing to take second 
place, but he played his own fiddle. 

There were of course many matters in which the brothers did not 
see alike, but the deep community of interest and understanding 
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between two men of such marked differences is very striking. In 
childhood they were inseparable and felt no need for other friends. 
They shared their occupations and held their possessions—mostly 
books—in common. It would seem that they shared their clothes also 
in their hard-up youth. There is a letter from Gabriel to William, 
deemed too trivial for inclusion among the published Letters , dated 
i July 1850, in which he writes: 

*1 know not whether you have to go anywhere to-night, but just to¬ 
day you have put on the only pair of breeches in which it is possible 
for me to go to the opera to-night. Unless you do want them yourself, 
I wish if possible you would manage to be at home by 5, in order that 
we may make a transfer. . . .* 

As they grew to manhood, Gabriel’s interests concentrated into the 
all-absorbing passion of his art, while William’s were more catholic. 
He was keenly alive to the great national and political movements of 
his time and even in advanced old age his heart never grew cold to 
the enthusiasms of his youth, though long frustration of hope induced 
a pessimistic outlook. 

Gabriel, in youth especially, had more go in him, was more inclined 
to get out and about and to make friends. Many of those who gathered 
round him—Millais, Woolncr, Stephens—liked William quite as 
much or better, and William’s friendship with Stephens, for instance, 
lasted till the latter’s death. But without Gabriel he would never have 
mixed with them and would have been likely to content himself 
with his own family and a narrow circle of friends. He recognized 
and admired Gabriel’s more exuberant vitality, without being blind 
to the faults attaching to such a temperament. He was aware of his 
brother’s comparative laxity in the sexual relation, his impatience of 
restraint, his inclination to defer the more tedious duties of life, his 
extravagance, or carelessness in money matters, his self-indulgence in 
certain directions. But he also knew that creative genius is rarely 
associated with the regulative virtues. ‘He appreciated the generous 
far more than the regulative virtues,’ William tersely put it. And 
again: ‘The very core of his character was self-will, which very easily 
shelved into wilfulness.’ 

And as this point has been so often touched upon by critics of 
Gabriel Rossetti, let me state here (what I have occasion to refer to 
also elsewhere) that in money relations there was no grudging and 
no ‘cadging’ in the Rossetti family. My father was the most generous 
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of men, and singularly careful withal, while Gabriel—no less generous 
in his way—was not at all careful. William always knew exactly 
where he stood in respect of funds, while Gabriel (when funds there 
were) kept no strict account of them, had holes in his pockets, and 
paid little attention to sundry hands dipping into the open drawer 
where it was his habit to place reserves. Thus William was able to 
come forward when necessary and produce a five-pound note, while 
Gabriel, with his bigger but more precarious income, constantly found 
himself short of cash. On the rare occasions of such need, Gabriel was 
no less ready to come to his brother’s help. The family tie in all such 
matters was very close, as it is among Italians, and William—the ever 
solvent member—was cheerfully prepared to provide for his sister 
Christina and her family if she would only make up her mind to 
marry the insolvent (or precariously solvent) Mr. Cayley. When 
Gabriel’s health broke down and failing eyesight made him fear that 
he would have to abandon his easel, William was prepared, as a 
matter of course, to provide for him. The house at 56 Euston Square 
was on an ample scale, well adapted to such patriarchal arrangements. 

Gabriel, though undemonstrative, was as warmly attached to his 
brother as William to him, and ungrudgingly acknowledged his debt 
to him. When William w T as about to marry, he wrote in a letter to 
Lucy: 

‘What return can I ever make now for all that my dear brother gave 
me so freely in early days, at a time when it is still a mystery to me how 
he could manage to give at all? To him and to your father I owe more 
in life than to any other man whatever/ 

In 1872, when his brother had indeed suffered inordinately, Gabriel 
wrote to him: 

*1 know well how much you must have suffered on my account; 
indeed perhaps your suffering may have been more acute than my own 
dull nerveless state during the past months. Your love, dear William, is 
not less returned by me than it is sweet to me, and that is saying all/ 

The most wanton aspersion on my father’s memory was made by 
the late Sir Edmund Gosse not long before his own death, in the 
form of a criticism, in the Sunday Times , ofWilliam Rossetti’s editor¬ 
ship of his brother’s works. 1 It was to the effect that, after Gabriel’s 

1 My brother, the late Gabriel Arthur Madox Rossetti, and also the late Mr. Robert 
Garnett wrote at the time letters of protest to the Sunday Times, but Gosse died im¬ 
mediately after his scurrilous swan-song, and the letters did not appear. 
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death, his brother raked together all the rubbish he could collect for 
publication and—when his mother and Christina were no longer 
living obstacles—published revelation after revelation about his 
private life, ‘thereby squeezing the last sixpence out of his dead 
brother’s body’. Anyone who knows what William Rossetti’s feeling 
for his brother was, with what scrupulous pains he performed the 
duty of editor and biographer, and how utterly unsullied he was by 
any taint of greed or even ordinary worldliness, is revolted by these 
words. 

That such an outrageous slander should have been conceived and 
penned is deplorable. Never was a viler thrust made at a purer heart, 
into its dearest and most sacred depth. Whatever there is of sweet in 
brotherly love, inspiring in unselfish devotion, or heroic in a long 
life’s loyalty, was singled out for that envenomed stab. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Sir Edmund Gosse, whose Life of 
Swinburne is so discreet as to be almost colourless, was of course en¬ 
titled to defend his views of biography and editorship and to criticise 
William Rossetti’s, if he regarded them as over-informative and 
unduly comprehensive. In the presence of more recent biography, 
William Rossetti can hardly be regarded as indiscreet. He has more 
often been taken to task for his reticence. In some instances a little 
more indiscretion would have been desirable and might have averted 
unfair and absurd interpretations later. His view—often expressed in 
writing and also in my hearing—was that in the case of men whose 
life and work are of sufficient interest, all particulars are worth record¬ 
ing; nearly every written word worth preserving. 

One of the foremost poets of our day has in a few words done 
justice to this side of William Rossetti’s character. In a short essay 
on his sister Christina, Edith Sitwell writes of 

.. William, that saintly and sweet character whose whole life was given 
to his family, to providing for their needs and bearing their worries— 
William, who scarcely allowed himself the right to individual happi¬ 
ness. . . .’ l 

Another woman—an American—has also written some discerning 
words on him. She speaks of William as 

*... a tower of strength to the whole family;’ adding, ‘one is hardly able 

l Christina Rossetti: 1830-1894 (in English Women) by Edith Sitwell. 
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to conceive what they would have dohe without him.... His performances 
were quite as unusual and admirable in their line as those of his relatives.* 1 

This is not the place to speak of William Rossetti’s independent 
contribution to the letters of his time, or of the part he played as 
pioneer, critic, and editor in the establishment of many immortal 
reputations. His life was one of unswerving rectitude as a critic and 
of penetrating and illuminating guidance in the arts, and his demurely 
trenchant prose—so revealing (and often so damning) in its Pre- 
Raphaelite truthfulness—can be read where many other Victorian 
writings pall, while his early poetry crystalizes the P.R.B. ideal. 

‘Gabriel Rossetti’s deep affection for his mother was the most stable 
thing in his life,’ writes Mrs. Troxell in Three Rossettis , ‘and she was 
the only member of his family with whom he was in any degree 
demonstrative.’ The truth of these words is borne in upon one very 
forcibly by a perusal of the long series of letters to his mother, com¬ 
mencing in 1842 and continued till within two months of his death, 
when Frances Rossetti’s journey to Birchington and her stay with 
him brought the correspondence to a close. 

These letters display a love as tender and reverent as ever son bore 
mother. As Gabriel advanced in years, and she grew to old age, the 
tone grows ever more endearing, often playful, ever inspired by deep 
filial affection. From his ‘dear Mamma’ and ‘dearest Mother’, she 
becomes his ‘dearest darling’ and ‘dear old darling of 70’ on that 
birthday; sometimes his ‘good Antique’, latinized into ‘Teaksicum’ and 
further diminished into ‘Teaksicunculum’, the envelope on one 
occasion being addressed to ‘Ann Teak * c/o Mrs. Rossetti. In wishing 
her a Happy New Year, he writes that this is ‘the same as wishing it 
to all yours, for without yours theirs would not be.’ She was seventy- 
six when he assured her that her ‘first inculcations on many points are 
still the standard of criticism with me, and I am often conscious of 
being influenced correctly by these early-imbibed and still valuable 
impressions.’ 

However ill or melancholy he was, he never failed to make an 
effort to write or keep in touch with his mother, and nothing gave 
him greater happiness than to have her with him. From Kelmscott 
he wrote to her after one such visit: ‘The window of the little drawing¬ 
room, at which I often used to see your darling head from the garden, 

l Mrs. Janet Camp Troxell in Three Rossettis. Neither of these ladies had any direct 
knowledge of William Rossetti, but the persons still living who knew him personally 
can fully endorse their words. 
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now shows a dismantled room. . . .’ He recalls her joy in the garden 
and the flowers, of which he makes little sketches for her in his letters. 
‘The amount of enjoyment you get out of the simplest tilings,’ he 
writes to her, ‘is indeed a rebuke to the younger ones around you.’ 
The nearest approach to a family misunderstanding was when he felt 
that Lucy Rossetti had ‘stolen a march on him’ in engaging his mother 
to dinner on Christmas Day and she had accepted without reflecting 
that he did not feel equal to being one of the party. He was determined 
to have her with him and made arrangements for a trap to fetch her 
and Christina. 

‘I am quite willing to write to Lucy if you consent to my plan/ he 
adds, ‘and so take trouble off your hands. The matter, I confess, weighs 
somewhat on my mind, and if we were apart this Christmas, I should 
view it as a bad omen for the coming year.' 

Of course, he had his mother after all, aged aunts cheerfully included. 

‘It has haunted me ever since I saw you last/ he writes her on another 
occasion, ‘that you really seemed disappointed about my not coming to 
the family party. I really thought that among so many I should not be 
missed. . . / 

And he watches the fluctuations of her strength in her handwriting, 
often congratulating her on the firmness it displays. When she was 
seventy-eight he writes: 

‘Your dear loving letter hardly looks so firmly written as usual; perhaps 
you find the hot weather somewhat weakening.’ 

And again he finds her woefully unprotected by her clothing against 
the winter winds and sends her a choice of the warmest and amplest 
sealskin coats he can find to pick from, having given the shop in 
Regent Street full particulars of her ‘longitude and latitude’; it was 
to be large enough to cover her all over, ‘with a good warm collar*. 
‘Take care that you choose the largest , best , and warmest ,’ he conjures 
her . 1 Another time he chooses her a comfortable and capacious easy 
chair . . . still the only really comfortable chair in the family. He was 

1 “I trust that by this time you have beheld and stroked—as I did—our dearest Mother 
clothed in sealskin”, Maria wrote from All Saints* Home, “and realized her being 
sufficiently protected from cold by what shields the Polar seal vis-a-vis of an iceberg**. 
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never tired of sending her the most beautiful presents he could devise 
—whether articles of furniture—a Chinese cabinet with blue ‘pots* to 
adorn it, for instance, or French wines and champagne to keep up 
her strength and Christina’s. And how carefully this selfish and morbid 
invalid records for his mother’s entertainment every item of news or 
pleasurable impression of his surroundings or from the books he is 
reading, and how many of his sonnets and lyrics can be dated from 
the transcripts sent to the old lady. That the much-debated Jenny had 
always been a favourite with his mother was a life-long satisfaction to 
the poet. 

Something is known about Christina Rossetti. She was the youngest 
of the family, a lively, delicate, rather difficult child, and Gabriel was 
a little inclined to tease her, which established a rather special relation 
of protectorship with William, the nearest to her in age. Apart 
from Gabriel’s unfailing sense of brotherly affection and his keen 
and admiring interest in her poetry, they did not penetrate deeply 
into one another’s mundane life. At no time though, from child¬ 
hood onwards, do we sense the faintest shade of superiority in 
either brother’s attitude towards the girls. This must have been rare 
in the early Victorian home: Gabriel was nine years old when at 
school with his brother he heard the bells tolling for William IV. 

The least known of the quartette is the elder girl, Maria Francesca 
—a name no doubt beautiful in the father’s mouth and ear, but which 
subsided into plain English Maria of the black sisterhood. Christina 
may be said to have missed being beautiful; Maria missed being plain 
—or, in the kinder Americanism, ‘homely’. There was in girlhood 
too much vivacity in her looks and in her fine dark eyes for plainness, 
and she was certainly far from unattractive: more kindly, more 
human, less self-centred than her celebrated sister. It is said that there 
was a strong mutual attraction between John Ruskin and Maria—and 
Ruskin liked only pretty young women. 

Maria was purely Italian in her looks and temperament; deeply 
attached to her father, who noted her resemblance to his mother, 
after whom she was named. She would have looked entirely at 
home in Vasto (now again Histonium), in the Abruzzi, and would 
have appeared almost beautiful in one of the picturesque native 
costumes of the time, so recently worn, but now, surely, of the past. 
At an early age she would, without doubt, have donned the habit of 
a nun and devoted herself to works of mercy and piety. Here she 
waited till two years before her death to join an Anglican Sisterhood 
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in emulation of the real thing. ‘Poor Maggie has turned herself into 
a pen-wiper, Gabriel said of her then; or, writing to Fanny, that she 
was ‘going about in a sort of coal-scuttle and umbrella costume’. But 
she looked radiant in the quaint attire. 

Maria seems to have been entirely unselfish, though in early years 
she had to conquer a propensity to jealousy; she was cheerful, clever, 
and animated—the most widely read and erudite of the four. She 
made some effort to master Greek and was the family authority on 
correct Italian after the father’s death. Gabriel often consulted her. 
She helped to keep the family budget from disaster by teaching. She 
shared Gabriel’s Dantesque interest and, besides some minor writings 
of a religious or pedagogic kind, wrote A Shadow of Dante , a study of 
the Dantesque universe, still not forgotten. It displays a distinct literary 
gift and shows that her command of English was in no degree inferior 
to her Italian. 

Maria did not long partake of the ‘intense spiritual joy’ of the quasi¬ 
conventual life she had so long aspired to. She died in November 1876, 
after a long and painful illness. Her sufferings were borne, Gabriel 
wrote, ‘with resignation, almost with rapture’. He visited her a few 
days before the end and was deeply impressed by her great serenity of 
soul and the ecstatic joy with which she contemplated death and the 
entrance into ‘that Love without which Christmas had never been’. 1 

‘Her expressions to me*, he wrote his mother, ‘as to the relation she 
now felt herself to bear to her Lord, and her certainty of seeing Him in 
person, were things hardly to be counted as intercourse with a soul still 
on earth.* 


1 Letter from Maria Francesca Rossetti, Christinas, 1875. 
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Rossetti’s Friendships 

How some they have died, and some they have left me, 

And some are taken from me, all arc departed. 

CHARLES LAMB 

Apart from the early intimacies of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
the important friendships in Rossetti’s early life were those with Ford 
Madox Brown, Ruskin, and William Bell Scott. Robert Browning, 
of whom he saw less and whose influence was mainly through his 
poetry, stands somewhat apart. The Oxford friends—Swinburne, 
Burne-Jones, and William and Jane Morris—come a little later. All 
these friendships—their influences and reactions, and, in some cases, 
their cessation—played so important a part in Rossetti’s life and have 
been the object of so much comment, that it seems desirable in turn 
to trace their course and to discover how and why some of them 
ceased. Another friend, who also stands apart, but who, on his own 
peculiar merits and owing to the peculiar part he played in Rossetti’s 
life, claims some pages to himself, is Charles Augustus Howell. 

But there were many other major and minor intimacies in Rossetti’s 
life. In some approach to chronological order we may mention: the 
Maenza family, of Boulogne (1843-1878), Dr. Adolf Hcimann and 
his family, Alexander Munro, Major Calder Campbell, James Hannay, 
Walter Howell Devcrell, Coventry Patmore, Arthur Hughes, Jon 
Lucas Tupper and his brother Alexander, Vernon Lushington, James 
Smetham (first met in 1843), William Allingham, the Howitt family, 
Barbara Leigh-Smith (Madame Bodichon), George Boyce, Miss 
Herbert, Val Prinsep, Frederick Sandys, George Meredith, Whistler, 
Frederic Shields, Sir Noel Paton, William J. Stillman, Charles Fairfax 
Murray, Lord and Lady Mount-Temple, Dr. John Marshall, Philip 
Bourke Marston, William Sharpe, Joseph Knight, Walter J. Knewstub, 
Marie Spartali (Mrs. Stillman) and her family, Dr. Thomas Gordon 
Hake and his son George, Walter Theodore Watts (Watts-Dunton), 
H. Treffrey Dunn, and, in the last phase, Thomas Hall Caine. 

Among others, not less cordial, were his picture buyers: an important 
class, including William Graham, F. R. Leyland and George Rae, 
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with whom the painter was on very friendly terms. Messrs. Graham, 
Leyland, and Aldham Heaton, attended Rossetti’s funeral at Birching- 
ton-on-Sea, uninvited, in token of their respect and sorrow. Leyland 
was with him just before his death. He, William Graham, and George 
Rae were deeply attached to their sometimes trying picture-provider. 

George Rae was a warm admirer of Rossetti the man, no less than 
of Rossetti the painter, and I vividly recall the affection with which 
he spoke of him when, together with my father, I visited his splendid 
collection in 1901. The relations of D. G. Rossetti with his picture 
buyers, from MacCracken and Ruskin to Leyland and George Rae, 
Valpy, Turner, and Mr. Samuelson, of the Liverpool Art Gallery 
(Hall Caine acting as intermediary), with interludes of C. A. Howell 
and, later, the assistance of Fairfax Murray, would offer an interesting 
study, and one that might serve to correct some misapprehensions. 
There is a very human side to these relations, much fun and friendly 
give and take, not a little procrastination and confusion, some irritation 
on both sides, and, withal, so anachronistic a chronology and so 
intricate an accountancy that a chartered accountant would be needed 
to collaborate. 

We are not concerned with the first home intimacies, some of which 
—friends and friendships—survived in the family for decades. Most of 
the old Italian familiars who, almost to the exclusion of all others, 
frequented the home of Gabriel’s early years, passed out with the 
passing of the Italian generations, Polidori and Rossetti; gradually the 
grave engulfed them. The Maenzas are an exception. My father gives 
the following brief account of this family: 

‘Our parents sent him (Gabriel) on two occasions to spend a few weeks 
with some old friends at Boulogne, Signor Maenza and his wife—he an 
Italian, she an Englishwoman. Maenza was a political refugee, a man of 
character and honour; an artist in the way of water-colour sketching, etc., 
who taught drawing, and I suppose Italian as well. He died in 1870, his 
wife towards 1880. My brother’s affectionate regard for them found 
steady practical expression up to the last. Peppino was the only son of 
the Maenzas ... a student of painting.* 

Gabriel, aged fifteen, himself writes on the occasion of this visit: 

‘I like Boulogne exceedingly, but I am, if possible, yet more pleased 
with the Maenza family. They are some of the kindest people I ever 
knew. I find that Peppino’s tastes coincide in every respect with mine.’ 
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In i860 en route for Paris on his honeymoon, Gabriel and Lizzie 
stayed several days at Boulogne and ‘saw a great deal of the Maenzas, 
who quite fascinated my wife*, he writes William, ‘i.e., Mr. Maenza 
chiefly*. In March 1870 he writes to Christina: 

‘You will be sorry to learn that I hear from Boulogne to-day that old 
Maenza is dead, just as he was thinking of making a move towards Italy. 
His poor old wife is of course in a sad state.* 

Peppino had long before disappeared from human ken, accidental 
news alone having reported that he was alive and ‘not starving* in 
Australia. Rossetti without demur came to the help of his old friend 
and made her something in the nature of a regular allowance to the 
end of her days. She lived to the close of 1878—thirty-six years after 
the young boy had stayed with the family whose kindness he had so 
much appreciated. The old lady was one of his first cares during his 
convalescence in 1872. Scott, writing to William Rossetti from 
Penkill, says: 

‘I refrained from telling you at the time the result of your sending 
Mrs. Maenza*s note to G. He said with great appearance of pain that such 
letter was her usual mode of reminding him of her necessities, and asked 
what he should do, to which I replied that in the present juncture we 
would think over it. Next day he said he had been thinking it over in 
bed, that the old lady might be absolutely destitute. I said something 
should be done, and if he would leave it to me I would myself send her 
£10 as if from him. This he would not allow, and determined he would 
send her the money himself. He did so, telling her he feared it would be 
the last he should be able to send; that he was so ill in Scotland.* 

It would seem that Gabriel at one time enlisted Ruskin*s generous 
interest in the Boulogne family. On this account Maenza has some¬ 
times been referred to as an old friend of Ruskin*s. Between them they 
despatched Howell on one or more errands of mercy to Boulogne— 
where he was very greatly liked. 

On 4th December, 1878, my father records in his Diary: 

‘Mamma tells me old Mrs. Maenza is dead, and has left the bulk of her 
property to Gabriel, who subsidized (to a large extent in all, I should 
think) both Mrs. Maenza and her husband during his lifetime. One might 
have imagined that she dies penniless, but this is not exaedy the case—£40 
(if not more) is mentioned as the sum coming to Gabriel.* 
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We do not hear very much about Alexander Munro in the many 
accounts of Gabriel Rossetti’s life; but their friendship was warm and 
durable. Munro was a year or two older than Gabriel, 

‘an Inverness man,* William writes, ‘who had come to London under the 
patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, and who, being 
ingenuous and agreeable in manner, and of graceful gifts as a sculptor, 
made some way both in society and in art.* 

It was to Munro—an outsider to the inner mysteries of the Sect—that 
Rossetti revealed the arcane meaning of the initials P.R.B., and 
Munro committed the equally unpardonable sin of imparting the 
secret to a fellow Scotsman, who actually published it in the Illustrated 
London News. ‘Hence much of the fluster, and much of the virulence,’ 
writes William Rossetti in the Memoir , referring to contemporary 
attacks on the work of the young artists. Hunt and Millais, exhibiting 
at the Royal Academy, were the prime sufferers from this indiscretion, 
and keenly resented it; it may be accountable for some of their animus 
against Rossetti, which long seethed and finally boiled over. Munro 
was also one of the gay band of young artists who contributed to the 
decoration of the Union Debating Rooms in Oxford—a sculptural 
group of more lasting material than the mural paintings. 

Of this friendship William records: 

‘Munro was warmly and firmly attached to my brother, and from the 
first entertained a high idea of what it was in him to do. My brother 
returned in full measure the steadiness of his friendship, 1 and deplored 
the early breakdown of the sculptor’s health, which compelled him to 
reside abroad, and brought him to the grave after some years of suffering.’ 

On learning of Munro’s death, he noted in his diary: ‘Gabriel never 
had a more admiring or attached friend than Munro.’ 

Rossetti’s friendship for Arthur Hughes dates also from the early 
Pre-Raphaelite days. 

‘As a painter,* writes William Rossetti in his Reminiscences , ‘he was 

x Mr. Munro’s son, J. A. R. Munro, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, whom I had 
the great pleasure of visiting in 1935 after the re-opening of the Debating Hall with the 
restored frescoes, showed me a number of highly interesting drawings of very early date 
(1846-7?) which Gabriel had given his father. This fact speaks eloquently for Gabriel's 
affectionate regard for Munro, who must have been an uncommonly likeable man. 
His son was a mere child at the time of Alexander's death, yet I could not but be im¬ 
pressed by the deep emotion with which he pronounced his name after the lapse of over 
sixty years. See also Mr. Clayton's letter in Chapter xxiv, Page 247 of the present work. 
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one of those who most sympathized with the ideas which guided the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. ... If the organization had been kept up 
a little longer, and if new members had ever been admitted (a point 
which encountered some difference of opinion), Mr. Hughes would 
doubtless have been invited to join.* 

These words imply, no doubt, that Rossetti would have favoured his 
election; other Brothers being inclined to discard some of the original 
members rather than to adopt new ones. William Rossetti expresses 
himself as follows about Arthur Hughes: 

‘If I had to pick out, from amid my numerous acquaintances of the 
male sex, the sweetest and most ingenuous nature of all, the least carking 
and querulous, and the freest from “envy, hatred and malice, and all 
uncharitableness”, I should probably find myself bound to select Mr. 
Hughes.’ 

In later years Rossetti and Hughes met less frequently, but the friend¬ 
ship—if in abeyance from lack of special occasion for personal contact 
—was never severed, and to the end of his life Rossetti recalled Hughes 
with affection. 

James Hannay was, no doubt, somewhat an outsider in the Pre- 
Raphaelite circle, but he was a very popular one, and was regarded 
as a most congenial companion by both Rossetti brothers. William 
tells us that he had received a good education and retained throughout 
life a strong gusto for ‘Ciceronian and Horatian Latin’. He began his 
career in the Royal Navy, but some trivial escapade brought him to 
a court martial, which decided against him; a decision, however, 
eventually reversed by the Admiralty, so that no slur rested upon him. 
Hannay then took to literature, and made some name as a novelist 
and writer of naval tales of a jocular turn. Biscuits and Grog is an 
endearing title. From novel-writing he drifted into journalism, and 
being appointed editor of the Edinburgh Courant , betook himself to 
the Scottish capital. William describes Hannay as a most bright- 
humoured, friendly, and affectionate companion; very clever and 
witty, with a marked propensity for the consumption of grog. He 
had a sharp tongue and became somewhat quarrelsome, though he 
never fell out with Gabriel or his brother, nor seemed to them capable 
of spite or ill-feeling. Despite essential differences of tone, interests, 
and character, he had a strong predilection for Gabriel, and dedicated 
to him his edition of Edgar Allan Poe. He was appointed British Consul 
in Barcelona, where he died in 1873. 
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It is not surprising that the easy-going, bohemian Hannay, dying 
suddenly and comparatively young, left a family practically unpro¬ 
vided for, nor are we surprised to find his old friend Gabriel active in 
promoting efforts on their behalf. A subscription was immediately 
started among friends. ‘My brother was one of the most liberal con¬ 
tributors/ writes William, ‘and was anxious to exert himself outside 
the limits of the subscription/ Gabriel never waited to be dunned on 
such occasions, but was prompt himself and willing to importune his 
friends on behalf of the needy. Tolerance of importunity is a singularly 
Italian characteristic. Napoleon once said that he never gave in to 
anything . . . ‘except importunity’. Rossetti was never in the least 
ruffled by it. 

On hearing of Hannay’s death Gabriel writes: 

‘I would like to know if friends are joining to do anything for the 
Hannays. I liked their father, and really respected and admired their 
mother. If you hear of such plans, let me know.’ 

And several months later he writes: 

‘Ever since I heard of poor Hannay’s death, I have been wishing to 
learn something as to his family. You tell me that the circular you send 
reaches you through Sutherland Edwards. I should have expected to find 
him among the foremost of Hannay’s old friends at such a need, but 
hardly to find him the only one. What has become of the others? ... I 
enclose a subscription (£20) which please forward. . . . Surely some in¬ 
fluence might be exerted to provide proper education at least for the three 
children. . . . Their father’s name should command this. . . . Any help I 
could render would be always limited enough. But at any rate I have no 
family of my own to provide for, and am therefore doubly bound to 
do what I can for an old friend’s children.* 

Through Hannay, Gabriel had become acquainted with William 
North, an eccentric and somewhat bibulous gentleman, author of 
several curious novels, The City of the Jugglers among others, and of 
The Infinite Republic , a work of a ‘speculative-philosophic kind’, 
prompted by Poe’s Eureka, which its author regarded ‘as the quint¬ 
essence of the finest thought’, but which William was at a loss whether 
to classify as ‘partial sense or unmodified nonsense’. The Rossettis lost 
sight of North in 1852 when he emigrated to America; Gabriel rallied 
a few friends for a last supper before he embarked. He committed 
suicide over there in about 1855. 
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Another lesser intimate, also of the Hannay circle, was ‘a writer 
named Brough’, of whom we know very little beyond the fact that 
he had scanty means and a wife and two little children; and that, 
returning home from his honeymoon, Gabriel read of his death in a 
newspaper. Having spent all his money on the trip, he and Lizzie 
took it as a matter of course to stop their cab at a pawnbroker’s on 
the way to Chatham Place, pawn the jewellery he had bought for her 
in Paris, and drive on to take the proceeds to the sorrowing widow. 
History does not record whether the trinkets were ever redeemed. 

An important early friendship, of many years’ duration, is that with 
William Allingham, the Irish poet. I do not know to what extent 
Allingham’s poetry is known or valued at the present time: perhaps 
little of it is read beyond the charming Faery Poem, Up the airy 
mountain , Down the rushy glen , still a favourite in school text-books. 
Rossetti seems to have entertained a genuinely high opinion of his 
merits, though it cannot be denied that his acute and subtle critical 
gift was often influenced by his personal regard and friendship for 
author friends. ‘My brother and I thought highly of Allingham’s 
poems,’ writes William Rossetti, ‘or at least of the better specimens 
of them.’ 

The Rossettis became acquainted with Allingham through Coventry 
Patmore in about 1850; Patmore admired his verse but was not 
attracted to the man, William tells us. 1 He does not enlarge on his own 
feelings for the Irish poet, contenting himself with describing his 
handsome presence and dark-blue eyes of ‘Celtic glamour’. Alling¬ 
ham’s letters to Rossetti have not been preserved, but Gabriel’s to him, 
covering a period of fourteen years, are published and fill a handsome 
volume. 2 It is evident that he had a great regard and affection for 
Allingham, was on easy and intimate terms with him, and entertained 
a genuine respect for his critical acumen in poetry. He consulted him 

1 In the Wife of Rossetti , Miss Hunt has a great deal to say about the Allingham—Lizzie 
Siddal—Gabriel Rossetti intimacy. ‘My debt to Mr. and Mrs. Allingham tops all the 
others*, she writes. ‘To them I owe most of the details of the domestic life of one who 
had, alas, but little feeling for it.* I suppose this is an instance of ‘oral tradition*. William 
Allingham’s published Diary contains but scant and not very illuminating references to 
Gabriel and Lizzie. Mrs. Allingham (married 1874) can never have seen either. 

*On Page 103 of the Diary, Allingham records a visit to Patmore in July, 1864. He 
summarises their conversation in his wonted telegraphic style—Patmore’s conversion 
to the Roman Catholic Faith, impending marriage, etc. ‘We talk of the Rossettis, etc., 
but our intimacy is a thing of the past.* This has been taken by Birkbeck Hill and others 
as referring to D. G. Rossetti, but would in fact seem to be more properly applicable to 
Patmore himself—of whom, indeed, Allingham records practically nothing further. 
‘The Rossettis' would, in any case, apply to the two brothers or to the whole family, 
Lizzie being dead at the date in question. 
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at length in the matter of his translations and original verse. Regarding 
the translations, Ruskin in a letter of 1859 tells Gabriel that he cannot 
do better than ‘go over in ink all Allingham’s marginal notes’. 
Allingham was on very friendly terms also with Lizzie, and was viewed 
as a welcome third in their company. He lived most of his early life 
in Ireland, where he was employed in the Customs of his native 
Ballyshannon, but made frequent visits to London, Freshwater, and 
elsewhere, consorting with Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, and other 
famous men, all of whom—Tennyson more especially—viewed him 
with marked partiality. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in his excellent edition of Rossetti’s Letters to 
Allingham, says that the loss of Allingham’s letters ‘is the less serious 
owing to Rossetti’s admirable clearness as a letter writer.’ The letters 
are indeed so lucid that the reader is never in doubt as to what the 
writer means: there are no ambiguities. Those written in direct 
answer to Allingham tell clearly what his letters contained, and the 
whole volume gives a vivid picture of Rossetti—his thoughts, tastes, 
intellectual sympathies, and his way of life. But Allingham eludes you. 
Neither his own Diary, nor Rossetti’s sixty-five letters to him, nor 
the several excellent photographs of the handsome Irishman, afford 
any clue to the real personality of Mr. William Allingham. There is 
no clue to his virtues, nor evidence of his faults. Never was a Diary 
less self-revealing. 

How and why did the friendship between Rossetti and Allingham 
cease ... if, indeed, it can be said ever to have ceased in a definite way? 

Up to the date of Rossetti’s marriage, and for some time after, 
relations seem to have been intimate and cordial. The friends exchanged 
their views and impressions of literature and poetry; they had many 
friends in common; at one time they even shared an innocent flirtation 
with a ‘cordial stunner’—a waitress at some restaurant they frequented. 
Rossetti liked Allingham very much and found him intellectually 
congenial. There is only one meagre letter for 1862, the year of Lizzie’s 
death. From 1863 onward the letters seem paler in tone: much of the 
old buoyancy is gone out of them. But the change may have been 
in the writer himself rather than in his attitude towards his corres¬ 
pondent. He had settled into Cheyne Walk but does not seem to have 
been very sociable at the time. ‘This house goes on getting more 
settled, and I more restless,* he writes in August. ‘I do not know where 
it will take me and how soon. I see hardly anyone.’ ‘I am awfully done 
up for want of a change of some sort,’ he adds, and asks Allingham 
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whether he could do with him ‘somewhere near the New Forest* 
where he supposes him to be . . . but is liable to ‘topographical bulls*. 
He would wish to walk about with him for a day or two if manage¬ 
able. 

Allingham records in his Diary: 

‘ioth August, 1863. ... A letter from Rossetti, complaining of being 
restless, and asking if he shall come and pay me a visit. I reply “Yes” but 
he finds it mighty hard to make a start, and puts off time after time; 
coming at last/ 

Nothing more. 

Nearly a year later, Allingham records a visit to Rossetti at Chelsea, 
where he found him painting a very large young woman as Venus 
Verticordia , with the good-natured, illiterate Fanny installed, and 
Swinburne there on the following day. On Christmas Eve, 1865, 
Rossetti writes that he had long forborne to write ‘No’ in answer to 
an invitation from his friend, hoping always to be able to say ‘Yes*, 
but the whole year has been devoted to unremitting work, and now 
on Christmas Eve, 

‘No, seems the word and no mistake. I heard of your being in town/ 
he adds, ‘but for a flying visit, in which I am sorry you did not find time 
to look me up. However, if I scramble once more through the fogs and 
duns of a London Christmas, F 11 hope to meet you again yet/ 

He writes very appreciatively of Allingham’s Fifty Poems . 

‘I read them one evening right through when I felt much in need of 
other voices than plaguey ones from inside and outside; and I found them 
full of good words and true/ 

Allingham was up in London again in July *66, and did then find time 
to call on his old friend. 

‘To D.G.R., Chcync Walk,* he records in his Diary: ‘My old re¬ 
gard for D.G.R. stirs within me, and would be as warm as ever, if he 
would let it .* Who was changed? Perhaps both men were. Allingham 
meets Fanny and Howell at Cheyne Walk, and is impressed by 
Howell’s pleasant, easy manners. He meets Morris again about this 
time, and ‘likes him much*. A few months later Gabriel sent him a set 
of Lizzie’s drawings. 

Nearly another year goes by, and Allingham records: ‘Letter from 
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D. G. Rossetti. “Shall I come to you?” I reply, “Yes, by all means.” ’ 
Ten days later he notes: ‘D. G. Rossetti coming to-morrow. Read his 
Early Italian Poets . Mem—Use him nobly while your guest.’ (Was this 
an effort?) 

Reading between the lines—for Allingham says nothing ill- 
natured—we may judge that the visit was not a success. It lasted less 
than a fortnight; Rossetti was evidently in poor health and a changed 
man in many ways. ‘We have supper and sit up talking till three.’ 
This is reminiscent of the old days and ways. ‘He has been troubled 
with his eyes, but has brought down an unfinished picture . .. intend- 
ing to paint in background of roses.’ The landlady was grumpy, not 
having expected visitors. Three days later: ‘I fmd D.G.R. on the sofa; 
has not been out, nor looked at his picture, but been reading The 
Mill on the Floss all day.’ Next day they go for a long walk to Milford 
Church and back by Keyhavcn and the Marsh. ‘We are late, but 
D.G.R. won’t hurry. He says in a conclusive tone: “I never do any¬ 
thing I don’t like.” ’ He is coaxed as far as the pier, but when Alling¬ 
ham tried to get him over to the Island, to visit their old friend, Mrs. 
Cameron, and Tennyson, he is up against a decided ‘No’. ‘He entirely 
objects to being sea-sick,’ and doesn’t want to see either of them. He 
walks along by his old friend’s side, with the known ‘lounging gait 
. . . still obstinately pushing on and making way,’ humming with 
closed teeth what Allingham takes to be ‘a sotto voce note of defiance 
to the Universe,’ then suddenly ‘flings himself down and refuses to 
stir an inch further*. When the time came for him to return to London, 
‘he did up his picture again without having put a single touch upon 
it; and while down here indeed never once handled brush or pencil, 
partly to save his eyes.’ 

There is neither pity nor irritation in Allingham’s account of all 
this: but it might well arouse both. It is the picture of a very sick and 
jaded man. His brother tells us in the Memoir that 

‘Insomnia began in 1867. . .. Towards the end of the summer his eye¬ 
sight began to fail. Sunlight and artificial light became increasingly pain¬ 
ful to him, producing sensations of giddiness. Even the gas lamps in the 
streets affected him distressingly, though the two famous oculists con¬ 
sulted assured him there was nothing organically wrong with them— 
only general overstrain and nervous upset.* 

The ill-success of this visit did not, however, deter Allingham from 
accepting Rossetti’s return hospitality, and a month later he is in 
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London, cabbing to Chelsea. He is ‘well received* and enjoys the 
dinner with Fanny, Howell and Madox Brown as company—Howell 
in great form with his tales and reminiscences. ‘All sit up late and, 
supper being suggested, Howell and Dunn go down to the kitchen 
and bring up meat. Howell says he saw a mouse down below eating 
a haddock.* 

This visit also ended dismally. Allingham went about a good deal, 
visiting old and newer friends. He spent the last evening at Cheyne 
Walk—‘D.G.R. and I (not like old times)*. A few days later, back 
home in Lymington, after Faringford, where he had copied out 
Queen Victoria’s autograph inscription to Tennyson in the ‘Prince 
Consort Book*, he records: 

‘My last visit to London was an unhappy one. In art, and still more in 
life, R. and I have discords not to be resolved. Should we ever have been 
or supposed ourselves such friends in early days if we had lived constandy 
near each other? Has he changed? If I have I am not aware of it.* 

Next year, when Christmas came, Rossetti again invited him—‘Come 
and stay with me*—but though Allingham did run up to London and 
saw many friends—Browning, and Froude, and Tom Taylor, and the 
Du Mauriers, and Ouida, and Carlyle in Cheyne Row, there is no 
mention of Gabriel. In February, 1870, Gabriel wrote to him: ‘You 
seem somehow to keep your own man, but I am hardly my own 
ghost.* 

We have no record of their having met again. Perhaps the coup de 
grace to the dying friendship was administered when Rossetti offered 
to store some boxes belonging to Allingham on his stone-paved base¬ 
ment floor ‘where they will not be in the damp, I believe*, but a few 
days later he has to tell him that the high tide had got there, and he 
feared for his books. It was a rash offer—and rashly accepted. 

The Rossetti-Sandys intimacy and its cessation throw such a reveal¬ 
ing light on Rossetti’s attitude towards friendship that it deserves 
notice. William Rossetti speaks of Frederick Sandys as an artist much 
better known towards 1862-72 than to men of a later generation. 
He was ‘a fine draughtsman, a finished though rather hard painter 
and ... of marked ability in portraiture*. His best-remembered per¬ 
formance is perhaps the caricature of Millais’ 'Sir Isumbras at the Ford\ 
featuring Ruskin, Holman Hunt, Millais, and D.G.R. He became very 
familiar with Rossetti and his circle in the early Cheyne Walk days, 
making a long stay of many months’ duration as Rossetti’s guest. He 
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might have been regarded, as a trying one. ‘Gabriel says that Sandys is 
persecuted with writs/ writes William in his Diary (1867). ‘He scarcely 
stays in Cheyne Walk any part of the day, and has only done some 
six weeks* steady work since he has been staying there, now about 
three-quarters of a year.’ And later: ‘His debts continue a source of 
trouble to the inmates. It is believed that Lowder’s 1 leaving is partly 
due to this cause.’ Sandys is the hero of an incident recorded by Mr. 
Graham Robertson in Time Was. Whistler was wont to recount how 
several well-wishing friends met at Rossetti’s house to discuss the 
raising of a sum that would enable the insolvent artist to emigrate. 
Sandys lounged on a sofa while the discussion was in progress, and 
when his would-be benefactors had departed and only Rossetti and 
Whistler remained, he slowly sat up: ‘Whistler,’ he said in deep, 
meditative tones, ‘if I got that money to go away with—I could stay 
here.* 

Despite these little drawbacks, Gabriel seems to have been genuinely 
attached to Sandys, who was not one of those whom his brother 
‘particularly liked or esteemed*. William gives the following account 
of the breach in this friendship: 

‘In 1869 an unfortunate split occurred between Sandys and Dante 
Rossetti. The latter considered that the former imbued his mind over¬ 
much with pictorial motives and treatment of which Rossetti was the 
originator, and that he reproduced them in works not indeed outwardly 
very conformable to Rossetti’s methods, but still so far germane to them 
as to forestall his own hold upon his projects of work.’ 

This Sandys denied, but William, who was competent to judge, con¬ 
sidered that ‘many discerning people can see that he is wrong there, 
whether consciously or unconsciously’. 

It is unnecessary to go into the merits of Rossetti’s grievance. It is 
clear from what William writes that it was not fantastic or unfounded, 
and, whatever its justification may or may not have been, he stated 
it direct to Sandys in friendly terms. The question of priority in 
subject matter and treatment, as we have noted elsewhere, was one 
of much urgency with painters at this date, and peculiarly so with 
Rossetti. He was as jealous of his ownership of ideas as he was careless 
about material belongings. (See early letters concerning Found on 
Pages 68-70.) He was also at one time not a little perturbed by 
the feeling that Burne-Jones’s Golden Staircase reflected in some degree 

Rossetti’s man servant. 
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the vision of his own design The Boat of Love . This may have been 
somewhat fanciful, but it is a noteworthy fact, perhaps not uncon¬ 
nected with this complex, that these two pictures, Found (commenced 
in 1853) and the Boat of Love (1864-1880) are those which haunted 
Rossetti year after year almost to his dying day, to reappear as spectres 
at the settlement of his estate. He seems to have been as incapable of 
dismissing them from his mind and heart as he was of carrying them 
to the desired conclusion. Found remained uncompleted, and the Boat 
of Love , William writes: ‘except in its olden form of a large mono¬ 
chrome in oil, was never even begun*. 

But to return to Sandys. He took Rossetti’s protest very much amiss 
and wrote back severing the friendship so genially and liberally 
extended. William records that 

‘Sandys sent the other day to pay Gabriel ^50 that he owed him (though 
in fact there is probably as much as another fs° owing), with a letter 
to say that that severed the last link between them.* 

This is how Rossetti responded to this uncouth renunciation of his 
friendship by one whose debt towards him was not purely a matter 
of £ s. d.—writing, it should be remembered, in 1869, when already 
to some extent an invalid: 

My dear Sandys, 

Thanks for the £50. I remember your showing me your memoranda 
to this amount after our return from the country in 1866. I myself have 
kept no accounts at any time. You view this payment as the severance of 
a last tie between us; and any tie of this kind is so unimportant compared 
to those which you spontaneously broke through in your first letter that 
I had better proceed at once to reply to that; as I should have done before 
but for the painful nature of such reply. [There follows a long and very 
moderately stated survey of the artistic question at issue. He continues:] 
Any other question than the artistic one it is hardly for me to enter¬ 
tain, as you have told me spontaneously that you ‘resign my friendship’. 
I myself hold that friendship should only be resigned when one friend 
can prove malice or deception against another. Of the first of these I 
know I am innocent; of the second I should have been to a certain extent 
guilty if I had held my tongue as soon as I felt myself strongly impelled 
to speak. I believe myself firmly in the sincerity and single-mindedness 
of your friendship for me tnl this time, and even in all you say of your 
great pain at the termination to which you have chosen to bring it. You 
say that you believe this matters little to me; but why you say so I cannot 
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conceive. It is, however, some relief to know that the separation which 
you make between us comes at a moment when, to my joy, great success 
and many friends await you, and that I can on my side remain still— 
Affectionately Yours, 

D. G. Rossetti 1 

Sandys replied to this letter ‘in an unhandsome spirit’ and thought 
fit to send a further £9. Little wonder that Mr. Anderson Rose, the 
distinguished lawyer (who was Whistler’s solicitor in the famous 
Libel Case against Ruskin), to whom Sandys had apparently shown 
the correspondence, considered the tone of Gabriel’s letters ‘most 
generous and noble’. In 1880, Sandys made some effort to renew the 
friendship. Gabriel, we are told, was not unwilling to do so, but by 
then too ill and too much a recluse for the demarche to come to any¬ 
thing. 

J. W. Inchbold was another artist towards whom Rossetti was not 
ill-affected, though his few published dicta about him might suggest 
the contrary. William speaks appreciatively of Inchbold in his 
Reminiscences , but evidently found his company rather trying—‘A 
nervous, impressionable man, with a ruddy complexion, and a rather 
blunt address, in which a certain uneasy modesty contended with a 
certain still uneasier self-value.’ He became known as a landscape 
painter in the Pre-Raphaelite style a few years after the Brotherhood 
had ceased to be, but was ‘harassed by ill-success into losing or fritter¬ 
ing away his finer powers in the art’. He was addicted to making long 
and unexpected stays in his friends’ houses. Thus, in ’69, William 
records that 

‘Inchbold has for some while past had to give up his own lodgings, 
and had been living at Brett’s: Brett going abroad, he had transferred 
himself to Jones, without (it would seem) any definite invitation. Jones, 
however, is also now out of town, and Inchbold houses with Howell.* 

It was this propensity of Inchbold’s (with which Madox Brown also 
was familiar), that gave rise to the following limerick: 

There is a mad artist named Inchbold , 

With whom you must be at a pinch bold ; 

Or else you may score 

The brass plate on your door 

With the name of J. W. Inchbold. 

l For the full account of this matter see Rossetti Papers 1862-1870, pp. 395-6 and 441-4. 
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That admirable animal painter, John T. Nettleship, started his art 
studentship rather late, and before settling on his proper genre, was 
drawn to imaginative designs, rather in the Blakian tradition. William 
infers that Gabriel was Nettleship’s first purchaser; he bought an 
impressive drawing of a lion. The following incident is recorded in 
William’s Diary, and illustrates Gabriel’s Italianate dislike of what he 
regarded as mere eccentricity. 

‘Poor Netdeship’, writes William, ‘is considerable upset in consequence 
of Gabriel having said that Brown considers him mad—and other remarks 
of G. about his being eccentric: he asked me point-blank whether I regard 
him as mad. I could most truly reply No . . . and indeed don’t believe 
anyone docs, in any true sense of the term. I believe the most eccentric 
thing he does is to make little use of his hat in walking about: even as to 
this I am not very clear. ... I wrote to G. in the evening suggesting he 
should do something to relieve Nettleship from this painful impression.* 

And three days later: 

‘Gabriel explained to me about Nettleship’s affair. (23rd March.) It 
seems that Nettleship called on Gabriel wearing a certain painting coat 
which is to my knowledge disagreeably splotchy and soiled to the eye, 
even when worn indoors: also not wearing a hat, but having one of which, 
as Gabriel says, the crown has now been cut away. These are no doubt 
eccentricities going a little beyond the mark, and may have justified 
some friendly comment.* 

This untoward incident did not, as far as I am aware, lead to a 
breach of the friendship. 



CHAPTER IV 


Ford Madox Brown 


By far the best man that I know—the really 
good man—is Brown. 


D.G.R. 


In the annals of art and artists there have been few friendships so 
cordial, helpful, and enduring as that between Ford Madox Brown 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. From the day in March, 1848, when the 
elder artist called at Charlotte Street, stick in hand, bristling with 
suspicion of the unknown young man who had written to him in 
terms of such unwonted praise, till Gabriel’s death severed it, there was 
no breach in this friendship and no serious interruption to it. 

Despite his very individual genius and extreme independence of 
character, Madox Brown was from the beginning susceptible to the 
younger man’s influence, and even willing to acknowledge in him a 
certain priority. I was aware of this in my early days from my Grand¬ 
father’s talk and from die attitude of my Mother also. In the beginning 
Gabriel was the pupil and not unwilling to be the disciple, but his 
strong idiosyncrasy and impatience of pupilage did not suffer long 
continuance of diis relationship—a matter for some regret, for Madox 
Brown was a master of his craft and a born teacher. That Gabriel soon 
ceased to work in his studio and under his tuition, and impatiently 
sought greater independence of progress elsewhere—for a time pitch¬ 
ing his nomadic tent with Holman Hunt and benefiting by that able 
painter’s experience and technical guidance—docs not seem to have 
ruffled Brown in any degree. It is significant that in the whole course 
of their intimacy Rossetti never caused his friend any serious resent¬ 
ment—not even when he was the protege of the detested Ruskin, or 
when he was a comparatively successful artist and the centre of 
admiring circles, while Brown pursued his lonely and neglected course. 
Madox Brown, who growled like a Hon (and looked very like one) 
at any hint of patronage or impertinence, never took umbrage at any¬ 
thing Rossetti said to him, though they ragged one another constantly 
on their several peculiarities. There was no rivalry or jealousy between 
them, for these were qualities alien to the nature of both. 

39 "v 
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The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood might well have proved a 
stumbling-block: Brown was suspicious of combinations, coteries, 
and ‘conspiracies’, and very averse to getting mixed up in them. He 
never joined the P.R.B., though he unquestionably had an influence 
on its life and sympathized with its aims. ‘There was a fascination 
about Gabriel,’ wrote my mother in an unpublished letter to her 
husband, written shortly after Gabriel’s death, ‘which I have heard 
Papa say enthralled him years ago, when he sometimes felt it would be 
better to be quite free of any particular set. . .’ By ‘set’ she alluded to 
the P.R.B. Brown was, in fact, at one time or another inclined to 
distrust the attitude towards himself and his work of the other leading 
members, though unstinting in his admiration of their best work. 

The brief duration of their connection as master and pupil, together 
with the fact that Madox Brown sometimes expressed impatience 
with Gabriel’s habits, has been the object of much obtuse comment 
and has even been spoken of as indicating natural ‘incompatibility* 
between them. Never was judgment more mistaken. The very 
insouciance of Gabriel at a time when Brown’s life was beset with 
domestic troubles, his lack of Brown’s particular virtues—the domestic, 
among others—which was compensated by a certain realistic common- 
sense not always at the command of the other, and the ease with which 
he fitted himself into his friend’s precarious manage, endeared him to 
the older man who, for all the explosive allusions to these points in 
his very private diary, 1 greatly enjoyed liis company and got on 
supremely well with him. Those familiar with the realities of Madox 
Brown’s life in the ’fifties cannot over-estimate what that vital, 
generous and brilliant mind and presence were to him, and how much 
encouragement he derived from Gabriel’s sympathetic understanding 
of his work. His vexations are none the less comprehensible. Brown 
would sit up half the night ‘jawing’ with Gabriel, whose habits were 
always nocturnal, and feel very cross about it next day. Then he rashly 
lent him his warm, fur-lined trousers, to sit out of doors and paint his 
‘calf picture’, and naturally found all too soon that he required them 
himself; and was relieved (as one always is on such occasions) when 
the visit came to an end, and with the small overcrowded house less 
congested, he could resume possession of his comfortable trousers and 
Emma get on with her confinement. 

1 This diary (or the bulk of it) was published partly by his grandson, Ford Hueffer, and 
partly by his son-in-law, W. M. Rossetti. So far as the latter was concerned (and no 
doubt the former also), there was no idea that these entries would ever be interpreted 
in a sense derogatory to Rossetti. 
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Madox Browns hospitality was as ample as his means were exiguous 
and its conditions difficult. The whole burden of housekeeping fell on 
him in his second marriage to his model, Emma, a very young girl 
with little education or domestic training. I remember her as a kindly 
and ineffectual middle-aged lady, looking older than her years. He 
was very much attached to her, and her face and figure appear again 
and again in his pictures. Brown had strange leanings towards com¬ 
munal living, and often found the results very uncomfortable. He was 
a Communist (old style) in his habits, if something of an old Tory in 
politics. In practice, he was far from being a Tory, though he has 
generally been spoken of as one, and had something of the tone of 
an old-world Tory gentleman. His very human and unpatronizing 
feeling for the wrongs and sufferings of the working classes was a 
potent influence in his life. In the political sphere also, his sympathies 
were strongly on the side of many rebels against the powers that were. 
I remember how warmly he encouraged our youthful socialistic and 
anarchistic leanings, and how genially he welcomed the Russian 
revolutionaries of different shades of opinion—Stepniak, Kropotkin, 
Volkhovsky. In the early ’seventies his house bristled with Communards . 
In 1867, together with Gabriel, who sat up half the night with him 
writing letters, he bestirred himself with all his might in furthering 
the appeal to save the five Fenians sentenced to death in Manchester. 
When the gallows had done its vile work he wrote to Shields: 

‘Thanks for your kind truc-hcartcd letter. It is now too late for any of 
us to be of use in this black matter. This most egregious piece of Govern¬ 
ment folly is consummated. Your heart is in the right place, and Swin¬ 
burne’s too, bless the little man, and old Gabriel’s too, thank Heaven— 
few others that I can make out.’ 

He was always ready to share with others. Long before he met 
Rossetti, he shared a studio in Camden Town with two other artists, 
his old friend Charles Lucy and one Frank Howard. ‘The studio is 
continually full of all their gabbling, and it distracts me,’ he wrote to 
Lizzie, his first wife. ‘That infernal Howard is a pest, and yet he is so 
good-natured one can’t feel offended with him. It is a curse to be in 
such a place/ Years later, he nurtured a fond scheme for a sort of artists’ 
colony, which was to include himself and his growing family, Rossetti 
and Miss Siddal (whom he may have wished to hustle into matrimony), 
Holman Hunt, a prospective Mrs. Holman Hunt, and others. The 
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preliminary discussions, however, ended in a fearful explosion and 
nearly brought Gabriel’s engagement to an end. 

There was an instinctive understanding between Rossetti and 
Madox Brown, but also great diversity of quality and character. 
Brown’s early years on the Continent, as well as his Scotch blood, 
precluded insular obtuseness. Gabriel was never an incomprehensible 
foreigner to him. Both men were good-hearted and generous to a 
fault, and keenly appreciative of the work of other artists. Brown was 
by nature more suspicious and more quarrelsome than Rossetti, and 
extremely touchy with all but the few he loved and trusted. He was 
self-sacrificing in a way that Gabriel was not. Less discerning of 
essential values than the younger man, and lacking in his keen, critical 
sense—which was Italian—he was more apt to be carried away by his 
feelings, and it must be admitted that his enthusiasms as well as his 
dislikes were often exaggerated, and sometimes unreasonable. His 
passionate love for his very gifted son, so tragically lost in early youth, 
was with him the touchstone of friendship. No man or woman 
suspected of lack of appreciation of Oliver had any further part in 
Madox Brown’s heart or life, and it was fortunate that Gabriel was 
genuinely attached to the boy and recognized his genius: above all, 
he entered with deep feeling into the father’s bereavement. If there 
were traits in Oliver’s character or in his attitude towards himself (on 
at least one occasion) which Gabriel can certainly not have liked, he 
had the good sense and good feeling to keep it to himself. When 
Oliver died in 1874, Madox Brown wrote in reply to Gabriel’s letter 
of sympathy that his words were, as always, the ‘kindest and fittest of 
anyone’s’. 

Gabriel was more confidential with Brown than with any of his 
friends or his own family, not excluding his brother, which is not sur¬ 
prising in view of the innate reticence of all the Rossettis and the 
easier accessibility of Brown’s nature. This is especially true with 
regard to his relations with Lizzie Siddal. Brown was infinitely long- 
suffering in his own domestic relations, but it would seem that Gabriel 
was occasionally put out by the doings and sayings of Emma, and on 
one occasion at least showed it rather too sharply. Brown of course 
exploded. Gabriel’s letter to his friend on this occasion (some years 
after Lizzie’s death) throws so much light on their relations and on 
the writer’s character, that I will cite a few passages. 


‘I feel myself to have been, without doubt, in the wrong and can only 
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most sincerely ask your pardon. Nothing on reflection could pain me 
more (though certainly I did so in a way to which I ought not to have 
been blind) than to inflict the slightest pain on you whom I regard as so 
much the most intimate and dearest of my friends that I might call you 
by comparison the only one I have.... To refer to another point (having 
said all that seems possible in confession of how much I was to blame), I 
may say that the suggestion of any possible obligation from you to me 
seriously distresses me. Not because I think you attribute my thoughtless¬ 
ness in any degree to such a view on my own part, for of that you acquit 
me by word as well as, I should in any case have known, by thought; 
but because, if you can disregard (as I know you do) the great obligations 
under which you laid me in early life, and which were real ones as in¬ 
volving real trouble to yourself undertaken for the sake of one who was 
quite a stranger to you at the outset, what can I think of a matter which 
gives me no trouble whatever, and in which were I inactive I should sin 
against affection, gratitude, and, highest of all, conviction as an artist?' 

No man was better capable of appreciating the attitude so eloquently 
expressed in this letter than Brown. Many years earlier, after some 
similar misunderstanding, he had written in his diary: 

‘Never did fellow, I think, so bestir himself for a rival before; it is very 
good and very great to act so. Ever since he felt he had hurt me some 
little time ago he has done nothing but keep on making amends to me, 
one after another. As Carlyle says of Mirabeau, “how much easier it is to 
note the flaws in a circle than to grasp the whole sweep of its circum¬ 
ference* 

On this occasion he is alluding to die fact that Gabriel had abused 
Brown’s old friend, Cave Thomas, whom he did not much like. 

Gabriel was a very diligent and conscientious correspondent and 
with no others was he so assiduous as with his Mother and Madox 
Brown. Not long before his death he wrote to Brown: 

‘For some twenty years or more, I was your principal correspondent 
in absence/ Most of this correspondence has survived, and these 
letters are among the most spontaneous and familiar from his pen. 1 
All are written with complete ease and confidence, and deal with the 
daily occurrences of life, as well as with work and matters of art 
interesting to them both. To the end of his life, when in doubt on 
some point connected with his painting, Rossetti was wont to turn to 

x Many extracts from Gabriel’s letters to Brown appear in Ford Hueffer*s Life of Ford 
Madox Brown. Lucy Rossetti had intended to write a life of her Father (of which I 
possess the rough notes) but she died six months after him. 
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Madox Brown for help, even as he had done in 1848. ‘You have told 
me a hundred times’ how to deal with certain technical difficulties, ‘but 
I never can remember such points.’ And is his Dante tall enough in 
proportion to his Beatrice? Proportions always bothered him more 
than any other point; but Brown was sure to know all about it. There 
is also much matter of wider artistic interest. 

Rossetti’s first letter to Brown has been preserved, but compara¬ 
tively few others of early date. It may be that in the first years of their 
friendship, when so frequently together, they did not exchange many 
letters. ‘Your principal correspondent in absence ,* Gabriel wrote; and 
the absences were not so long or so numerous till the later years. There 
are few letters prior to about 1870. 

When out of town, whether in good health and spirits or bad, and 
whether in his own quarters or staying with friends, Rossetti was 
never happy without getting Brown to join him. He constantly urged 
him to come to Kelmscott, where he was in the habit of entertaining 
formidable numbers. At one time he wished him to come there with 
Leyland, buyer of their pictures. He did not want to be left alone with 
Leyland, but Brown seems to have shied at the journey down together. 

‘Suppose you just trundle down here at once,’ Gabriel then writes to 
him, ‘and I would then write to Leyland and ask him, saying you were 
here. Thus you would be snugly ensconced out of the way of the joint 
journey. Come alone or with Emma as suits you best.’ 

From Penkill 1 he wrote in 1869, urging Brown to join the party: 

‘Three pleasant people are desiring you, and you really must make up 
your mind to come. All the pleasures of this place, which are old to us, 
will be new to you, and that will renew them to us also. So here is one 
of the sympathetic moments of life awaiting you, and you do not hurry 
to it. 

Tin be blowed! The question is not so grave as to be a real delay—If 
necessary, of course, I can send what is wanted till your work gets done, 

some of which you could very well do here. There is a capital studio_ 

Scott and Miss Boyd send united love and injunctions to come at once/ 

The following is characteristic: 

1 Penkill Castle, Ayrshire, the residence of Rossetti’s excellent friend, Miss Alice Boyd, 
and of her platonic worshipper, W. B. Scott. Mrs. W. B. S. was not always one of the 
party. 
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4 My dear Brown: Allow me to point out to you that you are becoming 
demented. Your conduct and telegrams are alike helpless and fatuous. 

When I found you, on Monday morning, in the character of a torso 
parting your hair down the middle, I laid the cheque in an envelope on 
your portmanteau, and three times before leaving you did I point it out 
to you and did you say All right. A torso has certainly no pockets, but 
when you recovered from that character, it would have been much better 
to pocket the cheque than to shuffle it or allow it to be shuffled into a 
pack of envelopes. 

But this is not my only plea De Lunatico against you. On that same 
occasion I found lying in your room a book which had cost me a laborious 
correspondence with Watts, as I was led to suppose it had miscarried by 
post from him to me. I now find that you had undertaken to convey and 
deliver it, which not only did you not do, but seemed quite abroad as to 
its nature and origin when I found it lying about the room. Ergo, it 
becomes quite a question whether it be worth while to part hair daily 
down the middle of a cranium which seems gradually to be becoming 
vacuous. 

I now conclude a correspondence of two telegrams and one letter to 
my bankers by a post-card informing them that the cheque is to be paid 
when presented. 

All right about my ^30 subscription. 1 It will help to assure certain 
affectionate well-wishers that I am extant and solvent. . . . Ever yours, 
D.G.R.* 

Through the publication of certain passages of Madox Brown’s 
diary, publicity has been given to his allusions to certain small loans 
made to Gabriel and in one or two instances to the latter’s tardiness 
in repayment. If, as a young man, Rossetti was apt to be thoughtless 
and dilatory in such matters, there is not the slightest ground for 
presuming that he did not pay up his debts. His debt to Brown was 
a big one, but, as his letters show, it was a moral obligation not repay¬ 
able in any base metal. As the years advanced it happened that Gabriel 
was more often the lender than the borrower, and knowing the diffi¬ 
cult circumstances of his friend’s domestic life, frequently urged on 
him the acceptance of a loan. Allusions to these friendly transactions 
recur constantly in their correspondence. 

The following extracts from Rossetti’s letters to his friend show 
what their relations in such matters were: 

x This refers to the subscription got up among friends and artists on behalf of the family 
of the landscape painter, William Davis, over which Ford Madox Brown took immense 
trouble. In a previous letter Gabriel had written: ‘I got the Davis papers and perceive 
that you print subscriptions in order of amount and that I therefore seem in danger of 
heading the list. Rather than this, please cut down the announcement to £2$.' 
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5 February, 1864: \ . . I sympathize most entirely with the three- 
halfpenny predicament you speak of. Would £10 be of any use, if, as I 
hope, I am a little better off next week than to-day? If so, it shall waddle 
in my pocket or fly in a registered letter to you as soon as may be.* 

19 July, 1864: \ .. When this is accomplished (the finishing of a picture) 
... I shall press you to let me be of any momentary use I can, and may 
moreover if you like be then easily able to write to this new quarter (a 
new purchaser) about the works you have at disposal.* 

Spring, 1864: ‘My dear Brown—If it would be convenient I can to¬ 
morrow or Saturday lend you £25, and obviate necessity (if that would 
be sufficient till then) of asking Leyland for the tin for a week, till you 
can get the thing sent home.* 

Summer, 1871: ‘. . . P.S. If you are hard up, I have been writing for 
tin to Graham [his picture purchaser] and when it comes could lend you 
some.* 

11 December, 1872: ‘Dear Brown—Judging from what you say, you 
really must let me send enclosed. It is no inconvenience whatever to me. . . . 
After Xmas I can quite easily send a second 50 if useful to you.* 

April, 1873: ‘I am very sorry for what you tell me of financial worries. 
I shall soon be in funds again and only too glad if you will let me stop a 
gap. All must come right ere long doubtless, as it always does with you. 
... All that sort of thing should have been at an end years ago. What a 
shame you cannot sell your works as easily as they will sell soon after 
you are dead and gone.* 

Tuesday, ? 1874: ‘. . . P.S.—Leyland and Graham have both turned up 
trumps as to tin, so instead of demanding, I can offer, if needed, without 
the least inconvenience.* 

Brown’s prompt return of such sums was at times a cause of vexa¬ 
tion to Gabriel. 

‘Thanks for cheque safe to hand,* he writes (March, 1874) ‘—but 
absolutely I won’t have any more till I know you are all right again, nor 
then till quite convenient. I am not hard up, nor likely to be so. I am 
getting on fast with Craven’s drawing and soon shall be the same with 
Leyland’s Roman Widow. . . .* 

And later in the same year: 

‘My dear Brown—I had not the least wish or expectation that you 
would be sending me more money at present after explaining to you 
that I really have no need of it. Since you have sent it I suppose you 
prefer doing so, but were more to arrive, I should return it with thanks... * 
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The above extracts show how brotherly were the relations between 
these two great friends and artists. In money matters, it was one of 
easy give-and-take, of lend-and-lease, if you prefer, and it is un¬ 
fortunate that the publication of some passing soliloquy entered in 
my Grandfather’s private diary should later on have been turned to 
such base and foolish use. 

A great deal of the Rossetti-Madox Brown correspondence deals 
with the schemes and efforts in which these friends vied with each 
other on behalf of brother artists in difficulties, or their families left 
in distressed circumstances by their death. The spontaneity and sym¬ 
pathy with which they responded to every such appeal is impressive. 
Occasionally they would upbraid one another, Brown telling Gabriel 
he had given more money than he could properly afford, and Gabriel 
reproving Brown for overtaxing his strength and health by what he 
was doing. There is also much scheming to get their own particular 
patrons to view and favour the work of fellow-artists. 

Brown’s devotion to Gabriel in times of illness and distress of mind 
was heroic. Never was man more ready to sacrifice time and interests 
for a friend. In June, 1872, he rushed to his rescue in the direst crisis 
of his life and when his own family were inclined to give way to 
despair rallied him back to life and hope by his optimism and common- 
sense. Neglecting all other claims, he bore him off to nurse and restore 
him. Well might Gabriel, looking back on all this from the quietude 
of convalescence, write to his Mother: 

‘What to say of Brown’s brotherly lovingness to me I do not know— 
even from him I could hardly have supposed such love and long patience 
possible.’ 

To Brown himself he wrote: 

‘The better I am, the more intensely I feel your friendship in word 
and deed. I need not doubt that you have pardoned any feeble petulance 
of my late ailing condition.’ 

The old women (as they are unfairly styled) of all gradations of age 
and sex who have devoted their racy pens to casting shady sidelights on 
Rossetti, have made much of the small differences that inevitably arise 
between such intimate friends—trivial matters in which Gabriel seems 
often to have had reason on his side, though willing to make conces¬ 
sions and, if desirable, to take the blame. ‘Now he quarrelled over a 
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futile difference with his oldest and staunchest friend, Ford Madox 
Brown/ writes Evelyn Waugh, touching up his picture of the 
querulous petty-minded Rossetti. He refers no doubt to a small 
incident of which nothing is known beyond a mention of it by 
William, who exonerates his brother from blame in the matter. 

Far from ‘quarrelling with Brown on this occasion, he waited 
patiently for him to recover from a rather fanciful grievance about a 
servant at Cheyne Walk whom Brown viewed with suspicion and 
dislike. When, upon the departure of the casus belli , Brown at last 
proposed to come and see him, he replied: 

‘You would of course have been most welcome all along, and will be 
simply the same now. I shall be as pleased as of old to hear of your last 
campaign. Will Monday suit?* 

During the period of Brown’s Cheyne Walk taboo, Gabriel, having 
himself relinquished all dinings-out and visits to friends and adopted 
the hermit-like habits of his closing years, wrote to Brown in answer 
to an invitation: 

‘My dear Brown—Pardon my declining. I feel that it needs excuse, but 
you will not suppose for a moment that it is because you were not here 
the other evening. I have got into a settled habit of not dining out, and 
that is all. I hope you will continue your old friendship to me all the 
same, for which, the less merry I am, there is that much the more reason/ 

No momentary annoyance of the explosive Brown ever vitiated his 
affection for Gabriel, or his delight in his society, his humour, and good 
humour. 

Madox Brown’s servant, Old Charlotte, who has often been men¬ 
tioned in more or less apocryphal reminiscences, had many remini- 
cences herself of ‘Mr. Gabriel’. 

‘The old master/ she used to say, ‘was very cross when interrupted at 
his work, but Mr. Gabriel would never wait. “Good day, Charlotte/’ he’d 
say in his jolly manner, and then run straight up to the studio. “Who’s 
that?’* your grandfather would call to me. “It’s only Mr. Gabriel/’ I’d 
answer, “and he’s gone up.’’ “That’s all right/’ he’d answer quite pleased.’ 

In the last years of his intimacy, as in the beginning, Gabriel’s 
friendship and sympathetic understanding were precious to him among 
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the petty and formidable trials of life. There was not another man who 
could have played his part. 

In his blackest times of ill-health and chloral poisoning, Gabriel never 
quarrelled with Brown or took offence at criticism of his own way of 
doing things. Sometimes he mildly protested. After the 1872 crisis, 
Brown wanted him to clear bag and baggage out of Cheyne Walk. 
Gabriel was not unwilling, but did not wish to be unduly hustled. 

‘You are always in extremes,* he writes to Brown from Trowan, in the 
autumn, ‘lately you talked of my garden at Chelsea as a Paradise, and the 
house is undoubtedly very superior to any other I know, particularly now 
the studio has been so laboriously constructed. Marshall’s objections are 
absurd. . . . What you mean now by proposing that William should 
“break up that costly and gloomy establishment at Chelsea’* I do not 
know. Whether I return to it or not, I am as yet uncertain, but assuredly 
the few pounds expense which some delay involves are not to be weighed 
against so rash a precipitation. To settle in some mean and confined 
quarters is impossible to me. If I continue practising as a painter and still 
find customers, there is no need of panic; if not, it is not worth while 
providing for anything.’ 

The whole correspondence proves beyond dispute that Rossetti was 
extremely reasonable and not in any degree quarrelsome or touchy. 
To steer clear of Madox Brown’s phobias and susceptibilities was not 
an easy task and demanded tact and skilful pilotry. A stormy little 
incident occurred towards the close of my Uncle’s life. 

One point upon which Madox Brown was excessively touchy was 
Miss Mathilde Blind. This lady is perhaps hardly remembered now, 
but in her day she was a person of some note. The adopted daughter 
of Prof. Karl Blind—a German of advanced opinions living as an exile 
in London and friend of Mazzini, Ledru Rolin, and others—Mathilde 
shared his views and was a Republican and free-thinker. She was 
brought up in England from early childhood and became a writer 
and poet of some repute. 1 1 can remember her as a handsome woman 
of marked Jewish type, with a resonant and rather disagreeable voice; 
self-assertive, high-minded, and altogether formidable. She had a great 
number of friends and admirers, and the most devoted and distin¬ 
guished of them all was Madox Brown. Miss Blind was his junior by 
some ten or twelve years, and his feelings for her towards the close of 

'I can recall little beyond the titles of some of her works —The Heather on Fire and a 
novel Tarantella. 
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his life were perhaps more romantic than those of mere friendship. Not 
long before his death (his wife Emma pre-deceased him by some four 
years) there was a rumour in the family that he meant to marry her, 
even that he actually had married her. This, however, was mere 
rumour. 

But whatever his more personal feelings for the handsome Jewess 
may have been, Madox Brown regarded her as a fine poet—I might 
say, a great poet—a woman of transcendent intellect, shamefully 
neglected by her generation. 

For years Mathilde Blind haunted the households of Madox Brown 
and of his daughter, Lucy. My mother, while duly appreciating her 
powers of mind and genuinely attached to her, found her a trying 
guest, though far too loyal to her father to allow this fact to curb her 
hospitality. Miss Blind suffered from a bronchial affection and spent 
a large part of her time consuming hot meals and hot potions in bed— 
in the spare room in Endsleigh Gardens, in ‘Mathilde’s Room* in my 
grandparents’ house. 

When Madox Brown took up a cause or an individual, it was in 
no half-hearted spirit. It or he or she became the centre of a faction 
and the object of a crusade. He was determined to see justice done to 
Mathilde Blind and due recognition accorded her, and one of the 
persons whose support he repeatedly endeavoured to enlist was D. G 
Rossetti. He was never entirely successful, and sometimes he got very 
angry. 

Mathilde Blind was, in reality, the type of woman to whom Rossetti 
was least attracted. She ensured his brother William’s goodwill by her 
devotion to Shelley. That was always a bond of sympathy with him, 
though he was never quite reconciled to Mathilde’s voice and marked 
Teutonic accent. She travelled about the country for the sake of her 
health, looking up Shelley landmarks—discovered an aged country¬ 
woman who had once ‘seen Shelley plain’, and corresponded with my 
father about it. But no such bond existed with Gabriel, and Brown 
sensed a lack of the gong-like clang in his responses. 

At one time he induced my mother to approach him: 

‘Have you ever spoken to Gabriel about her work or about his seeing 
her?’ he wrote. ‘You have I believe much influence with him and I think 
it looks strange his never seeing or speaking of her, and such a poetess as 
she is ought to be on good terms with him—but I know how queer 
he is.’ 
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Gabriel received my mother politely, but she was little more success¬ 
ful than her father. Despite the state of his health and the alleged 
decline of his faculties, Gabriel contrived to preserve his critical inde¬ 
pendence, without forfeiting Brown’s friendship. But Brown made 
yet one last desperate effort. Having induced the youthful Hall Caine 
to include some of Mathilde’s sonnets, check by jowl with Shakespeare 
and Keats, in his Anthology of English Sonnets , he set out for Cheyne 
Walk one evening in March, 1881, accompanied by Emma, and with 
a sheaf of Mathilde’s poems in his pocket, and there laid siege to 
Gabriel Rossetti and Theodore Watts. No doubt he counted much 
on Watts’s support; but there was something elusive in the nature of 
the solicitor-poet, and it is not quite certain which party he really 
favoured. 

The scene that ensued is recorded in an exchange of letters between 
the old friends. William Rossetti’s Note to this correspondence, pre¬ 
pared for eventual publication, is as follows: 

* (Madox Bronm to Dante Rossetti.) Brown had called on Rossetti and 
produced for his perusal and approval a sonnet by Miss Blind; and 
was put out at finding that it elicited less of hearty panegyric than he had 
hoped for. He went off in a huff, after stepping into a dark room, and 
smashing a screen (with I think some peacock feathers) over which he 
stumbled. 

37 Fitzroy Square, W. 

March 21 — 8i. 

My dear Gabriel, 

I am very sorry indeed for having broken your beautiful screen last 
evening, and more so for the small set-to between us that led to it. 

The hard labour I have been undergoing of late seems in some degree 
to have ruffled my temperament. It is of course rather to the manner than 
to the matter of my discourse that I refer. From the position I took up I 
do not wish to recede, and will not an inch—but it would be a pity for 
such friendship as ours to burst-up after such long years; and as only 
Watts and my wife were present, and you yourself declared you had no 
wish to injure the writer concerned materially in any way, I should wish— 
on the understanding that the whole thing is to be forgotten —to remain on the 
old terms of affection with you. 

I am very sorry the subject was broached at all, you know it was not 
my doing, for I know you hate being troubled about present literature, 
but you must see that with my unyielding disposition I could not with 
indifference contemplate additional ruin being heaped on one of your 
own greatest admirers—one who is now like one of ourselves—and the 
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old friend of Lucy and Cathy, 1 and whom we have determinately set 
ourselves to see righted. 

If the same to you I would rather William brought me a verbal answer 
to this—I do so hate controversy with you. 

Yours affectionately, 

F. Madox B 


And here is Gabriel’s answer: 

My dear Brown, 

I am very glad you have written, and never loved you better than I do 
now, as I said to Watts before we went to bed last night. But really 
I must write a word. 

You were quite right in sticking up for a friend, but very wrong in 
presupposing that she was going to be attacked. I always liked and valued 
her quite exceptionally, and fully believe that she possesses genius. If I did 
not say as much as it was quite just to say of the Sonnet, it was because 
you had been making such a very loud noise the whole time I was reading 
it. Pardon my saying so. As for ‘present literature’, no one is more alive 
than myself to everything first-rate, whether old or new, and to this also 
Watts fully bore testimony in our after-talk. He knows well that I fully 
appreciate the individual in question, though not yet knowing her works. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

D. G. Rossetti 

P.S.—I of course subscribe to your underlined stipulation that the whole 
subject should be forgotten , but it must be under protest that no wrong was 
done or dreamed of by me . 

The two friends cannot have met often after this little incident, 
though Brown saw Gabriel again when he was up in London about 
Christmas time. Gabriel’s death came as a great blow to him—almost 
unexpected, as so often happens with these long threatening illnesses 
which gradually poison and destroy. He was unable to be with him 
at the end. A day or two after, he wrote to his daughter Lucy: 

‘I cannot get reconciled to the idea of never speaking to Rossetti again 
—and still stranger it seems that he should never again see my work—for 
he always seemed the most truly sympathetic of any.’ 

Catherine Hueffer, Brown’s daughter by his second marriage. 



CHAPTER V 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood: Thomas Woolner 

The players cannot keep council ; they'll 
tell all. 

SHAKESPEARE 

Gabriel Rossetti was not the only member of the Pre-Raphael¬ 
ite Brotherhood, to drop out of these early brotherly intimacies. That 
he did drop out of most of them is a fact: some of the other Brothers 
may be said to have made more explosive exits. Writing with all the 
wisdom of a singularly serene and tolerant old age, William Rossetti 
thus recapitulates in his Reminiscences: 

‘It is a sad and indeed a humiliating reflection that, after the early days 
of camaraderie and of genuine brothcrlincss had run their course, followed 
by a less brief period of amity and goodwill, keen antipathies severed the 
quondam P.R.B.s. . . . Woolner became hostile to Hunt, Dante Rossetti, 
and Millais. Hunt became hostile to Woolner and Stephens, and in a 
minor degree to Dante Rossetti. Stephens became hostile to Hunt. Dante 
Rossetti became hostile to Woolner, and in a minor degree to Hunt and 
Millais. Millais, being an enormously successful man while others were 
only commonly successful, did not perhaps become strictly hostile to 
anyone; he kept aloof however from Dante Rossetti, and I infer from 
Woolner.’ 1 

William Rossetti ‘knew something about the causes of alienation’ in 
all these instances, and considered that most of the acerbity might have 
been healed or avoided with a little more tolerance on all sides. He 
himself ‘never felt inclined to fall out with any P.R.B.’—but he was 
always an uncommonly unquarrelsome man. Exception should also 
be made for James Collinson, who, from all accounts, was too sleepy 
to be litigious, and who soon abandoned the P.R.B. for a more 
universal fraternity—that of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is curious to note from this little summary that the most hating 

William Rossetti notes in his Diary ‘Met Hunt. ... He complains much of the in¬ 
veterate detraction which Woolner pours forth against Millais; and I can see that they 
[Hunt and Woolner?] are not altogether on the safest terms.’ I possess in MSS. a more 
detailed account of the P.R.B. feuds. 
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man was Woolner, and the object of most hostility Holman Hunt. 
One might have expected to find Rossetti triumphantly heading both 
lists: instead he ranks midway—actually a little below Hunt. 

The only Brother to whom—according to William—Gabriel did 
become actively hostile was Woolner; we are also told that Woolner 
became hostile to him. What was the cause of this reciprocal hostility? 

Woolner had no specific grievance against Rossetti, nor at any 
time a cause for one. In the active days of the Brotherhood the relations 
of Woolner with Gabriel, no less than with Gabrieli younger brother, 
appear to have been particularly cordial. ‘Staunch*, downright, manly 
Woolner was popular with them both. It was, in fact, Gabriel who 
discovered the sculptor and urged his election to the P.R.B., Holman 
Hunt and Millais, after some demur, accepting him on Gabriel's 
recommendation. Woolner, discouraged by the scant prospects of 
success in his profession, left for Australia in the gold-digging rush of 
1852, when the P.R.B. was already in its decline: the Journal kept by 
its loyal and diligent secretary breathed its last stertorous breath in 
January of the following year. During Woolner’s absence the Rossettis 
kept in affectionate touch with him, and Gabriel stirred himself very 
actively on his behalf in the matter of the Wentworth statue com¬ 
petition. 1 ‘Millais and I have done all that could be done about the 
affair,* he wrote to Allingham. Nor docs there appear to have been 
any breach of friendly relations in the years immediately following 
on Woolner’s return to England. 

In 1864 William Bell Scott and his wife settled in London, and 
William states that it was about this date that Woolner dropped out 
of Rossetti’s circle. He puts it in this way, without, I presume, suggest¬ 
ing any connection between the two circumstances. The reason for 
this dropping out is recorded as follows in the Memoir : 

*My brother gave me a very explicit account of the facts to the follow¬ 
ing effect. He was among friends, talking of Woolner with his accustomed 
cordiality, when one of them—the same whom, in reference to Howell, 
I designated as “highly distinguished”, 2 said to him, “I am rather sur¬ 
prised to hear you speaking of Woolner in such terms, for he, to my 
knowledge, speaks of you in very different terms/ 1 This staggered Ros¬ 
setti, who, pursuing the point, became convinced that Woolner, not on 
one occasion only, but as the general tone of his speech when the subject 

'William Charles Wentworth was ‘the foremost statesman of his time of New South 
Wales.* Woolner failed to secure the commission. 

*The person designated is Burne-Jones. 
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arose, talked of him in a way quite inconsistent with genuine regard, or 
even with considerate allowance.* 

These are William’s very moderate words; his brother’s language 
may well have been more emphatic. My Father adds that, even if 
Woolner had in mind ‘real faults’ and not ‘vamped-up imputations’ 
against his friend, he personally had no cause of complaint, recent or 
remote. From this time Rossetti ceased to see Woolner and got to 
regard him with antipathy. 

That this incident was not a matter of spiteful tittle-tattle on the 
part of Burne-Jones (who was not addicted to spite), or of fanciful 
grievance on Rossetti’s, is shown by other records of Woolner’s talk. 
Holman Hunt records a much earlier outburst against his friend and 
sponsor in the Brotherhood: 

‘From this time 1 he (Rossetti) avoided Millais, Woolner, and myself to 
a degree that proved to be more than unstudied. Woollier did not accept 
this new attitude passively. He told me that on the occasion of a walk 
with Gabriel in the fields of Hampstead the latter spoke of his position so 
much as that of “originator or head of the Brotherhood” that Woolner 
said, “I wasn’t going to humour his seriously making such a preposterous 
claim, so I told him it was against all the known facts of the case. At 
which he became moody and displeased, and so went home alone.” * 2 

The above anecdote is worthy of note. Not only is it the only 
recorded instance of Gabriel Rossetti taking himself over-seriously, 
but it is also perhaps the earliest genuine record of the way his friends 
spoke of him in his absence. 

This question of leadership in the Pre-Raphaelite movement was 
destined to become an extremely prickly one: it is therefore rather dis¬ 
concerting to find that Rossetti himself had so little to say on the 
subject, and that the only direct pronouncement left by him is 
diametrically opposed to the attitude attributed to him here and else¬ 
where by his friends. Hunt, Woolner, and Millais, with different 
degrees of acerbity, resented the suggestion that Rossetti took a lead¬ 
ing part in the movement or exercised any ascendancy over his 
companions. The only one who was not obsessed by the question was 
Rossetti himself. But the middle ’fifties was a time when Ruskin’s 
forceful championship of his genius, as well as the new circle of 

l The Oxford period and resulting friendships. 

% Pre-Raphae\itlsm and the P*R*B. % Vol. II, Page 20 6. 
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disciples that had sprung up around him—all more or less loudly 
proclaiming him as their light and their leader—fanned any dormant 
resentment into flame. 

In his Diary for 6 May, 1869, William Rossetti records: 

‘He (Gabriel) says that he is informed that Hunt and Woolner went 
lately to Craven, the owner of some of Gabriel's water-colours, and made 
—Hunt especially—a virulent attack upon these works: and he thinks of 
writing to Hunt to say that they must henceforth meet as strangers.’ 1 

Some years later, Lucy Rossetti was assured by Holman Hunt that he 
was innocent of the imputation (rumour of which had reached his 
ears), but that it was a fact that he and Woolner had together visited 
Craven and there seen Gabriel’s drawings, and that Woolner had been 
so violently abusive of them that he (Hunt) had felt extremely uncom¬ 
fortable and quitted the house with all despatch. 2 

Nowhere can I find any record of frontal attack or back-biting by 
Rossetti against Woolner: the first and only evidence of aversion 
towards him occurs in a letter to his brother of the 27th September, 
1866. 3 W. B. Scott had written to William that he had been told that 
Woolner was ‘the man to bias the publisher and carry the point’ in 
the matter of the suppression of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads . 
Woolner denied this, and Scott at his behest asked William ‘to prevent 
Gabriel or anyone else repeating the assertion’, adding that the report 
had nothing to do with Gabriel. William conveyed the warning to 
his brother as requested, and received the following reply: 

‘Though withdrawn for the moment, Swinburne’s book is not “sup¬ 
pressed”, so no one need exonerate himself from having contributed to 
such a result.... Since then my constant occupations have prevented me 
from meddling further in the matter, or from becoming the reporter, 
apologist, or antagonist, of those who do or do not’ 

—a comprehensive answer, and one that my Father designates as 
‘tart’ in tone. 

That Rossetti and Woolner had been little if at all in touch for some 
time prior to this incident is shown by a letter to Madox Brown of 
April 1865, in which Rossetti writes that he had asked Millais to second 
Brown for election to the Garrick Club. ‘I might have asked Woolner/ 

^Published in Rossetti Papers , 1862-1870, Page 391. 

‘William Rossetti’s Diary, 23 September, 1880 (unpublished). 

3 Letters and Memoir , Vol. II, Page 192. 
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he adds, ‘but am still less in communication with him, and of course 
he would have less influence.’ 1 

William Rossetti never broke off his friendship with Woolner, 
although the strained relations between the sculptor and his brother 
had introduced ‘a certain degree of awkwardness’ into their inter¬ 
course. Gabriel did actually meet Woolner again in 1868, when, 
having called at Euston Square, which was the home for many years 
of William and the Rossetti family, the latter happened to drop in a 
minute later. To William’s relief the meeting went off without un¬ 
pleasantness, ‘each of the two now sundered friends treating the other 
with ease which faintly simulated goodwill.’ They never met again. 
It would appear that Woolner had some impulse to renew friendly 
intercourse, for he called at Chcync Walk in the summer of 1870. 
William thus records the incident in his Diary: 

4 To his (Gabriers) surprise, and also to mine, Woolner called at his 
house some three weeks ago: Gabriel, however, had given orders that he 
was “not at home” to anyone, and so did not, until after Woolner had 
left, so much as know that he had come.* 

Apart from his relations with Gabriel Rossetti, Thomas Woolner 
need not detain us. From all accounts he seems to have been a some¬ 
what irascible gentleman, affecting bluff down-rightness of maimer 
rather than gentler methods of approach. He was self-assertive 2 and 
inclined to nurture grievances against mankind, especially the more 
successful of its members. In time he became extremely successful him¬ 
self. He was elected A.R.A. in 1874, and died a wealthy man on the 
7th October, 1892. He is hardly remembered now apart from Pre- 
Raphaelite legends. William Rossetti was attracted by the sculptor’s 
early rebellious attitude, which he took to betoken a democratic spirit. 

Brown recalls how he met him ‘in fumes sulphurious about the 
Ministry and Aristocracy’, and William, in his P.R.B. Diary, tells how 
‘being alone together (with Hunt, Millais and Gabriel out of hearing) 
they discussed ‘republicanism and universal suffrage’. 


iRossetti Papers 1862-1870, Page 101. In a later letter of the same month Rossetti warns 
Brown that he was informed by Val Prinsep that a ‘party question* had been made of the 
proposed election. He does not hint who the adverse members might be, but adds 'Val 
says Hunt would certainly not be elected/ 

*Trelawney had a great dislike for him, ‘on the ground, partly, of his self-assertion/ 
W.M.R. Diary, May 6,1873. 
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The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood—Holman Hunt 

Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art. 

W. SAVAGE LANDOR 

No estimate of Rossetti’s character and position in the art of his time 
can overlook the importance of his relations with William Holman 
Hunt, especially in view of Hunt’s unique position as historian of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. In this capacity, late in life, he had much 
to say about Rossetti. 

That this friendship was for some years a very warm one is evident 
from records remaining; nor can we doubt the value of the help 
afforded to Rossetti in his initiation as a painter by Hunt’s companion¬ 
ship and example, even apart from any actual instruction. We may 
also take it as not unlikely that Rossetti had some influence with Hunt. 

In his advanced years Hunt considered that his help to Rossetti had 
been unduly neglected by friends and biographers, while exaggerated 
importance was attributed to the influence of Madox Brown. He 
reiterates the assertion that it was he, Hunt, who taught Rossetti to 
paint, and goes as far as to say that Brown’s help was ‘purely nominal’. 1 
He even discerns in the work of Burne-Jones, many years later, the 
influence of his own teaching through the intermediacy of Rossetti. 
This question is outside the scope of the present study, but it is clear 
that both Gabriel Rossetti and his brother did, in fact, attach consider¬ 
able importance to the influence and help of Madox Brown. 

Gabriel’s earliest reference to Hunt in the Family Letters is in one to 
William of 20th August, 1848 (just about the date of the formation of 
the P.R.B.)—‘Hunt and I are now settled down quite comfortably,’ 
he writes, ‘and he is engaged on the preliminaries for his picture of 
Rienzi.’ It was for this picture that Gabriel posed—‘posed’ is indeed 
the right word here—to Hunt for his protagonist’s head; Hunt, with 
true Pre-Raphaelite instinct, having discerned that his new friend was 
of the right racial type. In September, 1849, the two young men went 
on a trip to Paris and Belgium, recorded by Gabriel in a series of 

1< Hunt f who taught him all the technique he ever knew,' declared Millais (p. 28 of 
the Life by his son)—quite ignoring Brown and the schools he attended. 
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versified letters (some of them published in the Germ), which display 
Pre-Raphaelite regard for detail, a brave show of British prejudice, 
and youthful obtuseness to some important examples of art. Hunt 
speaks of Rossetti as an ideal travelling companion and always good- 
tempered. A few months later, they went together to Sevenoaks to 
paint backgrounds, Hunt for his Two Gentlemen of Verona for next 
year’s Academy, while Gabriers remained unutilized for a great 
number of years. This expedition formed part of Hunt’s effort to 
familiarize his friend with Nature, but the vagaries of the English 
climate rendered it only partially successful. Gabriel writes to his 
mother for more ‘nether garments’ and another pair of breeches, 
which, together with a pair of goloshes and a rug, procurable locally 
at no very desperate outlay, may enable him to carry on. But he ‘soon 
bolted back to London’, Millais tells us. 

The few letters surviving from these early days show how cordial 
were the relations of these Pre-Raphaelite brothers: 

‘I always regard our friendship,* writes Hunt not long before the 
cessation of the Brotherhood, ‘as of a less precarious nature than those 
which require continual assurances from one to the other of the holders,* 

and again: 

‘sometimes . . . when troubled or impatient, I am glad to call out to you, 
and to feel that comfort in your answer which a child feels in the fearful 
dark at knowing that he is not alone.* 1 

A boyish letter from Oxford, a year earlier, shows the serious young 
artist not immune from the susceptibilities of his twenty-four years nor 
from the fits of depression incident to an artist’s life. ‘I am going on 
here in a quiet, respectable, hypocritical way,’ he writes, ‘I am trying 
to forget the miseries of my career, and to conceal them by assumed 
contentment and complacency.’ 

But what need is there to enlarge on the cordiality of these early 
associations, so natural to the generous impulse of youth? William 
Rossetti, who never grew old in spirit, looking back over the misty 
background of the years, recalled these early days and friendships in 
these words: 

‘As soon as the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was formed it became a 

1 Three Rossettis , page 36. 
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focus of boundless companionship, pleasant and touching to recall. We 
were really like brothers, continually together, and confiding to one an¬ 
other all experiences bearing upon questions of art and literature, and 
many affecting us as individuals. We dropped using the term “Esquire* * 
on letters, and substituted “P.R.B.**. . . There were monthly meetings, 
at the houses or studios of the various members in succession; occasionally 
a moonlight walk or a night on the Thames. . . . Very few days can have 
passed in a year when two or more P.R.B.s did not forgather for one 
purpose or another. . . . Hunt, to my thinking, was the most sagacious 
talker; Woolner the most forceful and entertaining; Dante Rossetti the 
most intellectual.* 

In other records we sense a rather grudging attitude towards William 
Rossetti’s presence in the Brotherhood: he was no doubt regarded as 
one of Gabriel’s arbitrary impositions. He never painted a picture, 
though he could draw a little, and made at first some persevering 
efforts in this way; he was appointed secretary of the P.R.B., and 
eventually editor of its organ, The Germ. He was also, as art critic of 

Tlie Critic and later of Tlie Spectator, tlie earliest defender in the press 
of the new school. He contributed to THe Germ in prose and verse, hut 

that periodical itself seems to have been viewed with very mixed 
feelings by the Brothers. Does not the debonair Millais complain to 
his friend Hunt that they had brought out their ‘precious guineas’ 1 to 
start The Germ, in which ‘the writers published their poems and 
articles, and we did etchings in addition and had received no adequate 
quid pro quo? 2 Where, we may ask, without William Rossetti, would 
be the romance and poetry of that camaraderie ? Where should we seek 
for what was vital and lovely in that symposium of youth and genius? 
Gabriel Rossetti kept silence: we look in vain for any record from his 
pen. He was never cynical, but he soon perceived what there was of 
childish in it all and he was, moreover, too entirely concerned with 
the expression of his art to care much in retrospect for any phase or 
craze of it. Millais departed from it in life and in spirit, and had little 
that is revealing to say of it all. Hunt wrote of it in his old age, when 
more concerned with certain grievances than in remembering his joy 
in it. 

But if—apart from its output in painting and the peculiar influence 
of its style and school—the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood preserves its 

1 William Rossetti, in the Memoir, states that upon the decease of The Germ after its 
fourth number, a bill of £33 odd had to be met by the Brothers—‘a troublesome burden 
to all or most of us at that period.’ 

*Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood , Vol. II, p. 3 °°* 
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little niche in the history of art as a warm-hearted and warm-blooded 
comradeship, it owes this to the faith and faithful records of its 
secretary. 

In his history of the movement, Hunt is above all concerned with 
the relative positions and influence of the several members, and more 
particularly with dis-establishing Rossetti from any undue claim to 
priority or leadership. Rossetti himself was never at pains to make 
such a claim. In the Family Letters and elsewhere there are, of course, a 
number of allusions to his fellow P.R.B.s—all very cordial ones—but 
nothing bearing on their relative positions in Art or Brotherhood, 
till the following passage occurs in a letter to his brother William of 
September, 1851: 

‘I have read your paper on the P.R.B. and agree with Rintoul 1 that it 
is too full of details and particular instances. . . . Are you aware, too, that 
you have not referred to any work of Hunt, though giving a minute 
analysis of one of Millais, and of mine? I would not for the world that 
the long paragraph about me should appear without any reference to 

Hunt. Indeed, I think it too long in any case and would seem like personal 
bias to some. I wish you would put the one about Millais first; also that 
you would not attempt to defend my mediaevalisms, which were 
absurd. . . .* 

In the Memoir which forms the first volume of the Letters and 
Memoir of his brother, William Rossetti, in dealing with the question 
of Gabriel’s position in the P.R.B. (after expressing his own estimate), 
writes: 

‘But, on these points as to his own relation to other Pre-Raphaelite 
painters, Dante Rossetti has himself given a very distinct explanation. It 
appears in a letter which he addressed to M. Ernest Chesneau, consequent 
on the publication of that able critic’s book Les Nations Rivales dans l Art. 
The passage which I here quote is printed in Professor Edouard Rod’s 
volume Etudes sur le Dix-neuvieme Siecte, 1888: 

“With regard to the qualification of ‘Chief of the Pre-Raphaelite 
School’ which you attribute to me, according to the information avail¬ 
able to you, I must assure you, with all possible instancy, that I am not 
in the least entitled to it. Far from being “Chef de l’ficole”, by priority or 
merit, I can hardly consider myself as belonging to it, if the style of the 
little I have done in painting is compared with the works of other painters 
named Pre-Raphaelite. Thus, when I find a painter so absolutely original 
as Holman Hunt described as being my “disciple” it is impossible for me 

1 Editor of The Spectator . 
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not to feel humiliated in the presence of the truth, or to refrain from 
assuring you of the contrary with the utmost energy. The qualities of 
realism, emotional but extremely painstaking (iminutieux ), which give the 
cachet to the style known as Pre-Raphaelite, are to be found principally 
in all the work of Holman Hunt, in a great part of that of Madox Brown, 
in certain examples of Hughes’ work, and in the admirable work of 
Millais’ youth. It was our camaraderie , rather than any actual collaboration 
of style, which united my name to theirs in the days of enthusiasm of 
twenty years ago.”* 1 

I find one more pronouncement of Rossetti’s on the subject of the 
P.R.B., and it is the last. Hall Caine, his constant companion during 
the last months of his life, records that he expressed himself on one 
occasion as ‘weary of all the prattle about Pre-Raphaelitism—the 
visionary vanities of half-a-dozen boys*. ‘What you call the Movement 
was serious enough,’ he added, ‘but the banding together under that 
title was all a joke.’ And William Sharp says that, to a lady inquiring 
whether he was the ‘Pre-Raphaelite Rossetti’, he answered: 

‘Madam, I am not an ‘‘ite” of any kind; I am only a painter.’ 2 

In 1886, Holman Hunt published three papers on the Movement in 
the Contemporary Review , and later he wrote the article on Pre- 
Raphaelitism for Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. In 1887, when the 
memorial fountain to Rossetti was inaugurated opposite his house in 
Cheyne Walk, he delivered the commemorative address in friendly 
and eulogistic terms, told some pleasing stories of Gabriel’s youth, 
and spoke of the deep admiration he had recently felt on again looking 
at Rossetti’s Annunciation ; but he has nothing to say of his position in 
the P.R.B. 

After almost infinite patience, waiting and watching for Theodore 
Watts to write the long-meditated and long-promised life of Rossetti, 
my father wrote his Memoir , published in 1895, together with the 
Family Letters , the editing of which was to have been his part in the 
work. 

In this Life of his brother, William Rossetti was naturally concerned, 
inter alia , with defining, as far as possible, his place in the Art history 
of his time, and consequently his position in the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 

1 The original letter is in French. 

‘According to Ford Hueffer, in his Life of Madox Brown , the last clearly articulated 
words he uttered were dictated to his grandson on this subject; they were: 'Of course, 
it was Rossetti who kept them going by his talking, or it (the P.R.B.) wouldn't have 
lasted as long as it did, and really he talked them into founding it.’ 
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I give some extracts from this work, omitting nothing that would 
tend to advance any warmer claim for the ‘leadership’ of his brother 
among the Brothers. No doubt, William had taken to heart Gabriel’s 
protest of nearly half a century earlier when, as critic of the Spectator , 
he had put him forward too enthusiastically, without sufficient regard 
to the work of his fellow-artists. 

Here is his description of the three young men at the initiation of 
the Brotherhood: 

‘The Lasinio incident 1 may be proper to the month of August or of 
September, 1848, when Hunt was twenty-one years of age, Rossetti 
twenty, and Millais nineteen. They had thus barely ceased to be big boys; 
but Hunt and Millais were already very capable and recognized painters, 
and all three were enthusiasts—enthusiasts with a difference. Millais 
perceived within himself powers which far exceeded those of most of the 
acknowledged heads of the profession, but which had been exercised as 
yet without any inbreathing of new and original life; Hunt was not only 
stubbornly persistent, but eagerly desirous of developing something at 
once solid and uncommon; Rossetti, a beginner in the art, was fired with 
inventive imaginings and a love of beauty, and was just as anxious as his 
colleagues to distinguish himself, though as yet not equally certain to 
do so/ 

A little further on, William Rossetti writes: 

‘Some writers have said that Rossetti was the originator of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. This ignores the just claims of Hunt and Millais, which I 
regard as co-equal with his. Rossetti had an abundance of ideas, pictorial 
and also literary, and was fuller of “notions’* than the other two, and had 
more turn for proselytizing and “pronunciamentos”.... He was perhaps 
the most defiant of the three; and undoubtedly a kind of adolescent 
defiance . . . played a part, and no small part, in Pre-Raphaelitism. But 
Hunt, if less strictly defiant, was still more tough, and Millais was all 
eagerness for the fray. ... The fact is,* he concludes, ‘that not one of the 
three could have done much as an innovator without the other two/ 

William Rossetti has a good deal more to say on the P.R.B., and 
tells the story of its rise, decline and dissolution. He closes with these 
words: 

1 This refers to an evening spent at Millais’ house when the young men looked through 
a volume of Lasinio's engravings of the frescoes in the Pisa Camposanto—an incident 
which is alleged to have had much influence in the formation of the P.R.B. 
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‘And so, as a definite scheme in the art world, ended the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. The members got to talk less and less of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
the public more and more; and the same still exists in a very active con¬ 
dition—which is also a very lax and undefined one, and in many instances 
wholly misapplied.* 

In his earlier volume, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer , 
published a few years after his brother’s death, he limits himself to the 
bald statement that in 1848 Rossetti associated himself with three 
rising artists—William Holman Hunt, John Everett Millais, and 
Thomas Woolner—‘in founding the so-called Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood, with a view to a reform or re-development of art’. 

In 1905, Holman Hunt brought out his history of the Movement, 
Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, two large volumes 
packed with matter of great interest, and splendidly illustrated. 

‘My original account of Rossetti,* he writes, ‘published soon after his 
death, was dictated by a desire to treat the memory of my early friend 
with liberal appreciation, but this has not been met by equivalent recogni¬ 
tion of what was due to Rossetti’s fellows. My tributes to his honour 
have been too often interpreted as an acknowledgment of a “leadership” 
in him, though this was far from my intention. With no limitation to 
my tribute, I now add other facts essential to the correct balance of the 
story; this would be but of trivial importance if the issue were merely a 
personal one, to determine whether Millais, Rossetti or I most had the 
responsibility of Pre-Raphaelitism, but it involves the question of the 
exact purpose of the movement, and this is so vital in my eyes that if it 
were decided to mean what the Brown-Rossetti circle and critics, native 
and foreign, quoting them, continually ascribe to it, Pre-Raphaelitism 
would certainly not engage my professional pen.* 1 

Ruskin, no doubt, was the primary cause of the trouble. He was— 
it need hardly be said—at all times a man of extremes. He never 
damned with faint praise, nor with faint damns either. And from 
1854 onward, he loudly championed Rossetti’s genius, in which he 
recognized a certain power that distinguished him from his fellow- 
artists. 

‘Every time I visited Oxford,’ writes Hunt, ‘I heard more of the 
sensation Rossetti was making there.’ There follows a not very favour¬ 
able account of Rossetti’s undertaking for the decoration of the Union 
Debating Hall, in which he was captain of a gallant but untrained 

1 Pre-Rapliaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Vol. 1, p. 106. 
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band of undergraduates whom he insisted upon regarding as artists. 
Some of them—Burne-Jones and Morris in particular—eventually 
justified his faith. But the fresco work, which demanded proper 
preparation of both walls and artists was, on the whole, a tragic fiasco, 
though the story of the grand time all these young fellows had under 
the captaincy of Rossetti has become one of the delectable art legends 
of the century. They received no pay; but board, lodging, and un¬ 
limited pigment was provided by the University, and they all enjoyed 
it immensely. Hunt continues: 

‘Although what Rossetti had painted at Oxford had not pleased the 
person most immediately concerned, his reputation grew there with those 
reputed to be connoisseurs in taste. The fame that his poetry had won for 
him enlarged the faith in his art powers. His five or six years of seniority 
over his disciples gave him a voice of authority, and Ruskin’s ever in¬ 
creasing praise perhaps did more than all in spreading the idea of what 
his brother calls his “leadership”. 1 Retirement, therefore, from the outer 
struggle was no longer a disadvantage, but a distinct gain to him, for when 
any uninitiated commentator on the works of Millais which appeared 
year by year, expressed his opinion about our reform movement, he was 
told that what Millais or any other had done towards it was only a 
reflection of Rossetti’s purpose, that Rossetti disapproved of public 
exhibition, and that his studio could be visited only by a favoured few/ 

Then follows the story of the walk with Woolncr over Hampstead 
fields and his talk of Rossetti’s pretensions: 2 

‘After the publication in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine of Gabriel’s 
superb poem, The Burden of Nineveh / Hunt continues, ‘Ruskin’s appre¬ 
ciation of his powers was justly widened, so that instead of claiming for 
him a sort of equality with Millais and me, as he did in the beginning of 
his acquaintance with Gabriel, he henceforth spoke of Millais and myself 
as secondary in comparison with his newer protdgd. .. . For my part, not 
then contemplating the duty of historian of the Brotherhood, I did not 
feel called upon to heed Ruskin’s verdict.* 

There is more in this spirit, and then we read: 

‘It was at this time that Carlyle asked Woolner what was the truth about 
Ruskin’s statement to him that Rossetti was the greatest genius of the age, 

1 Speaking of GabriePs hesitation at plunging into married life and its interferences, 
his brother writes: ‘Besides, he had long been inured to having things his own way, and 
to a certain ungrudgingly conceded leadership even among the men of genius who 
formed his inner circle.' 

*See Chap. V, p. 55. 
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and Woolner expressed his bewilderment. Rossetti’s undergraduate 
followers, not having known of the stages of his development as a painter, 
were easily disposed to ignore any facts which militated against the claims 
to his leadership among the P.R.B. 

‘The spirit of discord was now no longer disguised, and there was no 
conclave existing to direct the true interests of our reform Movement/ 

Persevering through the Pre-Raphaelite history in search of some 
definite clue to the mystery of the origin of Rossetti’s ‘claims’ and 
‘pretensions’, it is pleasant to find that in 1877 Hunt did a painting of 
his old friend Gabriel from the drawing originally done for Woolner 
some twenty years earlier; he exhibited this at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
together with Amaryllis and Little Miss Flamborough. But there is no 
record of their having met again in the later years. 

A number of books and newspaper and review articles about 
Rossetti came out after his death in 1882. The enterprising Hall Caine 
was first in the field with his Recollections . These were followed by 
William Sharp’s Dante Gabriel Rossetti : A Record and a Study (1882); 
Joseph Knight’s Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1887) and William 
Rossetti’s volume dealing with his work as Designer and Writer 

(1889). 

Stephens, who was by then on bad terms with Hunt, wrote in the 
Portfolio that there could be no doubt whatever that Rossetti owed 
much to Brown’s guidance, though ‘his will to study with tenacity 
and thus command success might have been stiffened by the encourage¬ 
ment and example of Mr. Holman Hunt, apart from which*, he added, 
‘the latter named student was not the fittest guide for a genius like 
Rossetti, who very soon departed from the uncompromising prin¬ 
ciples of the indomitable friend who had never been, even for an hour, 
his model in art’. These words—which have a controversial twang 
about them—may well have given offence. At about the same time, 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, writing in the Magazine of Art y spoke of 
Rossetti as ‘one who is admitted on all sides to have been its (the 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement’s) fountain-head, and by whose death the 
very brain of it may be said to have been stricken cold’- 

That some of these writers, expressing their own views without 
official authority, shortly after the death of a man and artist as fervently 
loved and admired as Rossetti, may have over-stated their case and 
overlooked surviving susceptibilities, is easy to believe. Joseph Knight 
and Harry Quilter 1 gave particular offence. But, however exaggerated 

*Art critic—author of Preferences in Art 
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or even erroneous such utterances may have been, they are beside the 
point in a grievance against Rossetti himself, since he, at rest in 
Birchington Churchyard, could not be held accountable. 

On page 345 of Volume II of the Pre-Raphaelite Saga, Hunt claims 
at last to have tracked down the caus e—fons et origo of the whole 
trouble. He traces it to Gabriel himself: 

‘The foundation of the whole myth,’ he writes, ‘seems to have been a 
letter of Ruskin s published by William Rossetti, who introduces it as 
follows: (perhaps the first portion of the letter, which is “tom off” 1 
would have enlightened us still more)— 

‘ “The letter from which I here give an extract is woefully tom. The first 
portion evidently replies to something that Rossetti had written regarding 
Millais and Hunt, and regarding his own subject of modem life in the 
picture called Found, which work he was now inclined to lay aside on the 
ground that Hunt in his picture The Awakened Conscience (begun and 
finished at a date later than the beginning of Found ) had been treating a 
modern subject of somewhat similar bearing’V 

It happens that this letter of Ruskin’s to Gabriel of the 5th (not 
15th, as erroneously printed) June, 1854, is in my hands—one of the 
papers removed by me in September 1940 from my wrecked home in 
London. Nothing has been torn off, but it is indeed woefully torn, or 
worn, or rather I should say gnawed; great gaps being bitten out of 
the folded quarto sheet at the fold, apparently the work of some 
rodent. (There can be no doubt that this letter together with some 
others of Ruskin's—and also the early letter of Holman Hunt's quoted 
on page 59—bear witness to the depredations of Gabriel's menagerie. 
We are told that his racoon was discovered after a lengthy absence 
hibernating in a drawer full of papers. It is clear that he did not sleep 
the whole time he was there.) But there is no great difficulty in reading 
practically the whole of it, filling in quite obvious words at some 
points, and at others guessing at what the missing words (happily none 
of essential importance) may have been. Here is the letter in full 
(words supplied by myself are in brackets): 

I have just scratched out Mr. in the above address. (I trust) you will 

*It is curious how the most truthful and meticulous of observers can mis-read and mis¬ 
state words under his very eyes at the moment. William Rossetti says that the letter is 
'woefully tom', not that the first portion or any part of it, had been ‘tom off*. 'Woefully 
tom* and 'tom off* have quite different significations here. Yet the original words and the 
mis-quotation (in inverted commas) appear in print one line above the other! 
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leave it out in your answer to me this time: (we cannot) go on Mr.ing 
each other. Since I got your letter (a week ago?) I have been travelling 
in Normandy and Picardy, and have (been so dread)fully vexed by seeing 
what is doing there that I could not (think of) anything else—but go 
moaning and foaming about the (place. Peace of mi)nd is beginning to 
return to me in the air of the (Alps and I now reply to your) kind letter. 

(I hope you are feeling a) little more at ease with respect (to the trouble 
apparent in your) letter, as well as in a few words y(ou recently let drop 
speak)ing of some grief at not having been abl(e to give full expression to 
your thou)ghts; and a consciousness that there (is something unsatisfac¬ 
tory in the position which you occupy as compared with your (fellow 
artists). I know that, so far from being envious of them, you (are thoroughly 
happy in their success ; but yet you feel that there is as much in you as in them; 
and you have a kind of gnawing pain at not standing side by side with them. 
You feel as if it were not worth while, now, to bring out your modem subject, 
as Hunt has done his, first. Now as to the original suggestion of the power 
which there is in modern life—if honestly treated—I firmly believe that—to 
whomsoever it in reality may belong in priority of time, it belongs to all three of 
you equally, in right of possession. I think that you, Hunt, and Millais, would 
every one of you, have made the discovery , without assistance or suggestion from 
the other—one might make it quicker or slower than another, and I suppose that, 
actually, you were the first who did it. But it would have been impossible for 
men of such eyes and hearts as Millais and Hunt to walk the streets of London, 
or (watch) the things that pass each day, and not to discover, also w(hat there) 
was in them to be shown—and painted. I am much (mistaken) also, in both 
Hunt and Millais, if they do not, as n(aturally being) a question of interest 
with the public, confess the (debt which they) owed to you in this matter. 
But at present the (battle is still) fighting; to all intents and purposes 
indeed it is won; b(ut there will be) some hard work yet to secure it 
and you must really enter the melde with all speed. I don’t know if you 
ever r(ead such) un-genuine books as Walter Scott’s romances of past 
days. (The) sketches of all that he had himself seen are glorious; b(ut I am 
sure) you never had patience—even if you .tried—to read such long 
descriptions. Otherwise, I should tell you that I look on (you as being 
in the) position of the Black Knight, who held himself out of the tour(ney 
in the beginning) and then exerted himself for the (defence of his side?) 
I don’t mean to say you have not (done your share of the work, but you) 
must do it now in a different way—and take the (worst of the press) ure 
off Millais, who is in need of rest. 

Now for your subjects. I like the two first—the Found and the Mary 
Magdalene at the door of Simon’s house—exceedingly. The latter, how¬ 
ever, much the best, partly because I have naturally a great dread of 
subjects altogether painful, and I can be happy in thinking of Mary 
Magdalene—but am merely in pain when I think of the other subject. 
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The first also—(the Found) is a dreadfully difficult one, and I can imagine 
you half killing yourself in trying to get it what you want, in vain. There 
is one word I do not understand in your description of your third subject 
—the most important word—referring I suppose to some piece of 
literature I do not know—but as to what you say of your wish to unite 
several scenes in it, on an (inter-rela)ted horizon, I most entirely agree 
with you. No pictures are so interesting (as those) which tell a story in 
this consecutive way; and it would (never have) been given up, but for 
the ridiculous ‘unities’ which the bad (critics of the pas)t two centuries 
insisted upon. The fact is—taking (the matter in the) most prosaic and 
severe way—you merely paint three (several pictures, and) unite them by 
interlude of background—mstead of presenting them separately. What 
possible objection can there be to this? 

(Laur?)ati’s Hermits are packed a little too close, and (arranged too 
mu)ch into a sort of Hermit pattern, with a Hermit for every square 
yard—but I am sure your arrangement will be (effective?) as well as 
piquant. I think Bcnozzo Gozzoli is as (good a teller of) stories as I know. 

(From what you have) told me of them—as well as by the sonnet you 
(have sent me, I feel sure I sha)ll like your thirteenth century poets. 
(I have no doubt we shall have) much pleasure together in hunting in 
that domain, when I have finished my (work in a year) or 18 months— 
about Turner. (I mean to devote myself) to an examination of the spirit 
of (medieval architecture, or, m)ore accurately, of the period 1150-1350, 
tw(o hundred) years, I imagine the most pregnant and powerful which 
have (ever been) in this world of ours. I shall examine all the architecture 
of this period in England, France, and Italy; and I hope to be able to get 
(some knowledge) of the literature—the hope of your help (makes me 
mo)re sanguine than I was in this respect—and I shall study the politics 
as carefully as I have time—in fact—concentrating what strength I have 
on this subject for, I daresay, the best part of my life. Please send me some 
more translations when you have time. 

At present I am resting among the mountains, and trying to draw 
them a little. I do wish, when you find yourself in need of a little change 
of thought—you would run as far as Rouen—and look at the 13 th 
century sculptures, going fast to decay, at the bottom of the doors of the 
south and north transepts: I am thinking of casting them, but they are so 
mouldered away—or choked with dust—that (I fear) the additional 
bluntness of the cast will set them off to poor advantage. You would, I 
think, be infinitely touched by them; they are on a level with the eye— 
little panels—(about the size of) this square of paper—about 150 on each 
door, full (of beauty)—the finest things I know in all the world. 

I am anxious about Millais. Have you seen him lately—and does he 
tell you anything about himself? He needs, I think, die kindest and 
gendest watching from all who regard him, lest his mind should fall into 
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a despondent temper—from over-excitement or overwork. At present 
especially. 

I sincerely trust that your best anticipations with respect to your pupil 
may be fulfilled. Believe me always most faithfully yours, 

J. Ruskin 

A letter to No. i Billiter Street will always be forwarded. 

This is the whole of Ruskin’s answer to Rossetti’s letter and from 
it we can guess pretty clearly what that letter said. There is no reason 
whatsoever to infer that it contained any claim to ‘leadership’, or that 
Ruskin’s answer can have been the origin of an objectionable myth. 

The portion of the letter here printed in italics is quoted by Hunt, 
who adds the following comment: 

‘This letter offers the first piece of published evidence emanating dis¬ 
tinctly from Gabriel himself for claim of “leadership* * in any respect. The 
suggestion that my picture The Awakened Conscience was anticipated in 
idea by the design of Found (for W.M.R. asserts that the former was 
“begun and finished at a later date than die beginning of Found* 1 ) seems 
to convey a charge of plagiarism on my part, so it is needful to enter 
into the exact facts of the evolution of my design.* 

It is (thank goodness!) not necessary to enter into the rights and 
wrongs of this question of priority, 1 which offers material for a curious 
study of the importance of subject-matter in the painting of this 
period. We may also take it as a fact that there was no conscious 
plagiarism committed by anyone, and certainly none imputed to Hunt 
by my father. 

How anyone in the eighteen-fifties, or at any time, could have been 
worried by the similarity of subject-matter, or trend of thought, or 
pictorial treatment, of such diverse works as William Bell Scott’s 
Rosahell , Rossetti’s Found and his poem Jenny , and Holman Hunt’s 
Awakened Conscience , baffles the present-day mind. Since when, in the 
mid-nineteenth century, had men forgotten that there was such a 
thing as unhallowed and even mercenary love, and that there were 
women who strayed without the pale of social and sexual respect- 

l A letter from Hunt to Rossetti, published in Three Rossetti's (p. 38), dated Jerusalem, 
ai March, 1855, shows that Gabriel had written to him (on January 30th) telling him 
about Found and expressing his hesitations in regard to it after the exhibition of The 
Awakened Conscience . Hunt very reasonably remonstrates with him: 'I can’t tell why 
you think people can suppose it to follow in the wake of my last year’s picture. If so I, 
should never be able to paint another picture, for I believe you have designed subjects 
bearing on every art, science, feeling and virtue that exist in our world.* 
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ability? Had not Thomas Hood a decade earlier very tenderly re¬ 
minded his countrymen of the tragic aspect of this theme? And even 
if Rossetti’s Found was original as a pictorial subject, what remote 
cousinship could be discerned between his woeful heroine and the 
startled lady of The Awakened Conscience ? 

It is clear, however, that this matter did present itself as one of 
importance at the time, and that Rossetti, feeling that his subject was 
no longer entirely his own, never managed to get on with Found , 
which haunted him from his twenty-fifth to his fifty-second year. 
Again and again he took it in hand; three different patrons in succession 
commissioned it; large sums were paid on account and transferred to 
other canvases; the artist made unnumbered begiimings and studies— 
some very beautiful—but Found was never finished. 

Therefore, any grievance against Rossetti on the ground of this 
correspondence must—if at all—rest on his claim to priority in the 
conception of a modern subject for a picture depicting a ‘fallen woman’, 
and not, by any possible distortion, on his having claimed priority of 
merit and influence in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Whether or 
not he might have made such a claim with propriety is a matter with 
which we arc not concerned here. 

In omitting any part of this letter, William Rossetti was actuated 
not by the desire to suppress matter relating to his brother, but partly 
to avoid filling in the gaps gnawed out by the racoon and, partly, no 
doubt, because he preferred to omit the quaint references to Millais. 

Hunt concludes: 

‘Ruskin’s letter is of the more importance, as it dates the beginning of 
Rossetti*s pretensions , and coincides with Woollier’s report of Rossetti’s 
claim that he was the leader in our reform, which provoked Woollier’s 
ridicule, and so I believe caused the final separation between them/ 

William Rossetti briefly observes that the ‘final separation’ did not 
begin at this date. 

The whole of this grievance against Rossetti is, in fact, so absurd and 
based on such paltry grounds that, if it were not for the influence it 
has had 1 in the course of years and by a process of infiltration, in under¬ 
mining a just conception of his personality, I should hesitate to discuss 
it. Certain it is anyway that, whatever dislike or prejudice his fellow- 

1 In conjunction, perhaps, with Ford Hueffer’s startling statements that Hunt in his old 
age had come to regard Rossetti as a ‘common thief* and a ‘murderer*. Some people 
no doubt accepted Ford’s statements au pied de la lettre . 
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P.R.B.S may have conceived against Rossetti, it cannot have been 
due to his claiming precedence over them in the foundation or influence 
of the Pre-Raphaelite School, for he never advanced any such claim. If 
Ruskin, with perverse partiality, or such insight or prescience as he 
possessed, chose to regard him as the most inspired genius of that circle, 
he must answer for it to posterity. He was certainly too cantankerous 
to take Gabriel's word for it. 

The other matter alienating Hunt from Gabriel (to which William 
Rossetti refers in the Memoir) was purely personal and need not detain 
us, since Hunt, writing after Gabriel’s death, assured my father that he 
had long forgiven and forgotten the offence which, indeed, he came to 
regard with much leniency. ‘The lady in the case’ was the very pretty 
Annie Miller who posed for the Awakened Conscience and for Rossetti’s 
Helen of Troy (in which her conscience appears to be entirely quiescent). 
She was, it would seem, a bit of a minx. 

The two artists were, of course, as different in temperament as in 
the spirit of their work. Youth happily ignores such barriers. In his 
passion for truth and Nature in Art, inspired by high moral and 
religious purpose, Hunt saw the alpha and the omega of the Pre- 
Raphaelite cause, and to this vision and this aim he remained staunch 
and unyielding. This alone represented ‘the original, distinct, un¬ 
wavering object of pure Prc-Raphaelitism from its beginning’. To him 
Found was Rossetti’s only genuine Pre-Raphaelite expression, and 
Found remained for ever in limbo. His own Scapegoat , even if it stood 
alone, would justify his view. He was essentially a religious man, 
single-minded, faithful unto death to his ideas, unswerving, unchang¬ 
ing in his purpose, straight if strait, an inheritor of the spirit of the 
Reformation. 

In the P.R.B. days Hunt told Millais that they were the practical 
members at the beginning and were still the only ones in the eyes of 
the general public. Later he might well have averred that he, Hunt, 
was the only one. 

There must have been a moment, after Rossetti had proved a heretic 
and passed out of the fold, when Hunt began to have his doubts of 
Millais; and then Millais definitely seceded, and Hunt was left alone. 
Rossetti never so completely derogated from the ideals of the Brother¬ 
hood as Millais did, but then he had never so completely professed 
them. He was an idealist in art, and never abandoned his ideal—nor 
ever perhaps fully attained it. 

It is pleasant to turn from latter-day grievances to an eaflier date and 
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to recall Holman Hunt’s words at the time of Gabriel’s death. His 
letters to William Rossetti about this event have never been published. 

My dear William, 

This morning I read with consternation and grief the announcement 
of your brother’s death. It is like a part of my own life taken away—the 
more because quite lately I have more than was usual with me (and for 
long I have had the same notion in a strong form) been while at work 
picturing to myself the scene that I hoped to take part in when my 
terrible picture was finished—as I hope it may soon be—and your brother 
returned to town. I was going to him to claim the old friendship and to 
talk of all our past—with offences and prejudices all cleared away—and 
to consider whether we could not in all ways strengthen one another for 
future work. Now all that is left is the memory of the past, and I assure 
you, altho’ I have not seen your brother for years, the thought makes 
me much more lonely. In Art he was one of two only to me. The other 
I shall always love and honor and admire, but his way is so divergent 
from mine—his surroundings are so paralysing to the kind of nature 
which was the most valuable and interesting as an artist in him, that 
companionship with him is almost as thoroughly cut off to me as it is 
now with your brother Gabriel. . . . Believe me, I feel this [William 
Rossetti’s loss] strongly and the consolations which rise to my mind— 
the fact that he lived a life full of noble fruit and that, whatever his com¬ 
plications, he was always thoroughly a great artist—will in time take 
hold of your mind. ... If I can do anything to show my great respect 
for your brother, pray let me know. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. Holman Hunt 

And a few days later, in answer to my father’s reply, Hunt wrote: 

T was very glad to get your friendly letter with its full recognition of 
my claims as an unchanged admirer of the genius and devotion of Gabriel. 
The impartial judgment on the circumstances of our estrangement is 
precious to me, altho’ indeed I had for many years past forgiven his 
offence to me, and forgotten it.’ 

The allusion to Millais in the earlier letter is significant, and indeed no 
artist had a stronger claim to consistency in his life’s work from the 
beginning to the finish than Holman Hunt. 



CHAPTER VII 



Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood—John Everett Millais 


Look here , upon this picture , and on this. 

SHAKESPBARE 

Rossetti’s relations with Millais need not detain us long; they had 
very little in common, and, after the early years when enthusiasm for 
painting brought them together in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
each went his way in a different direction. 

Millais was an amazingly precocious genius, so accomplished an 
artist in his adolescence as only just to escape being an infant prodigy. 
Flanked on one side by the earnest and dogmatic Hunt, who regarded 
his art as a mission, and on the other by Rossetti, to whom it was life 
itself, he was for a time happy to be one of the rebel confraternity. 
Hunt was as exclusive and sectarian as Rossetti was open-armed and 
catholic, while Millais was simply concerned with painting his pictures. 
There was of course something in the P.R.B. that appealed to his 
youthful spirit of adventure and his love of sport, but he was too much 
concerned with making a good thing of his own work to care much 
about spreading a message or creating a following. These were days 
when he felt that no effort was too great in his fidelity to Nature. 
Speaking of the background of his Ferdinand in an early letter, he 
writes: ‘To paint it as it ought to be would take me a month a weed— 
as it is I have done every blade of grass and leaf distinct/ In due course 
his art found its way into the academical groove, while his love of 
sport settled into other and more normal English channels. 

Millais was barely sixteen when he and Hunt met at the Academy 
School, and the two young artists made friends before they knew 
Rossetti—Hunt greatly relieved to find that Millais senior, whom he 
had suspected from his name of being a foreigner, was ‘thoroughly 
English’ after all. 

To judge from his own and Hunt’s later assertions, it would appear 
that, from the beginning, Millais had no very deep friendship for 
Rossetti: indeed, Hunt’s picture of the trio, whose names were to be so 
closely linked in England’s art history, depicts Gabriel almost as the 
intruding third in the company of two sworn school chums. The 
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vehemence of his manner, we are told, and the enthusiasm with which 
he praised their work was, at the outset, embarrassing. No doubt this 
picture has its true side, but if it were the whole truth, the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood could not have come into being and run its 
brief but memorable course. So long as it lasted to any real effect, it 
is clear that the three young men were on terms of warm, full-blooded 
friendship. A more cordial spirit is displayed in an early letter of Millais’ 
(summer, 1849) in which he expresses himself as ‘stunning delighted’ 
at the sale of Gabriel’s Girlhood of the Virgin , ‘and to such a nobby 
person—The success of the P.R.B. is now quite certain , he declares. 1 

But Millais’ parents were full of misgivings even in those early days. 
‘I wish you had never had anything to do with that Rossetti,’ exclaimed 
his mother, when the critics attacked her darling boy’s pictures. ‘I 
don’t like the look of him; he’s a sly Italian.’ Her words even suggest 
that she suspected Gabriel of having had a nefarious influence on Jack’s 
painting, but Millais pere defended him on that score. ‘Mrs. Millais 
does not of course mean that Rossetti influenced you or Jack, who had 
painted for years, to change your styles;* he explains to Hunt, ‘she 
thinks really that he goes about stirring up ill-feeling towards your 
principles of art, without doing his part to justify the reform you 
attempt. If Jack and you had gone on your courses quietly no one 
would have been offended.’ 2 

It is amusing to note from an early letter of Christina Rossetti’s 
to her brother William, that Gabriel’s unmalicious mother would 
seem to have had her due share of maternal reciprocity: 

‘A favourable review of the defunct Germ , or rather Art and Poetry — 
appeared in last week’s Guardian;* Christina writes, ‘incidental mention 
is made of Gabriel’s last picture, and I am not sure whether unmixed but 
certainly high praise is awarded to the Pre-Raffaelite School of painting. 
Mamma, who possesses the newspaper, is much gratified by all this: not 
the less perhaps as pre-eminence of mind is not attributed to Mr. Millais.’ 3 

Later conversations between Hunt and Millais, recorded in Hunt’s 
history of the P.R.B., display a degree of animosity towards Rossetti 
which one is pained to find in the debonair Millais, especially at a time 
when death had removed his former friend, and he himself was 
bubbling over with the satisfactions of success. 

1 From a letter to his ‘dear Brother Hunt P.R.B/—fragment in my possession. The 
Dowager Marchioness of Bath had bought the picture. 

*Pre-Raphaclitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood , Vol. I, pp 153, et seq. 

•Letter of die 3rd September, 1850. 
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‘Only think, and now here I am a Baronet and all that sort of thing, 
with a fishing of my own of several miles, and land to shoot over!* he 
exclaims. \ . . Set to work to meet the taste of your own day,* he tells 
Hunt. ‘Why, I’ve just sold a picture done in two weeks which will pay 
the expense of all my family, my shooting and fishing too, for our whole 
time in Scotland.' 

But on the same page, and apparently at the same time, he is de¬ 
nouncing Gabriel for having done so well out of the Brotherhood 
nearly forty years earlier, and is very angry with Mr. Joseph Knight 
for his recently published panegyric of the dead poet-painter. 

‘You’ve written a very readable and plausible book about Rossetti; 
but it is altogether a romance,' he had told him a few evenings earlier. 
‘Why, instead of getting your information from the family, didn't you 
come to me or go to Hunt?' 1 

Speaking to his son not long before his death, Millais defined his 
feelings towards Gabriel. The papers spoke of him as a typical English 
artist, he declared, 

‘but because in my early days I saw a good deal of Rossetti—the mysterious 
and un-English Rossetti—they presume that my Pre-Raphaelite impulses 
in pursuit of light and truth were due to him. All nonsense! My pictures 
would have been exactly the same if I'd never seen or heard of Rossetti. 
I liked him very much when we first met, believing him to be, as perhaps 
he was, sincere in his desire to further our aims—Hunt's and mine—but 
I always liked his brother very much better. . . . The fact is he was never 
a Pre-Raphaelite at heart. As a man of great originality, and a free¬ 
thinker in matters of Art, he was captivated by the spirit of the Brother¬ 
hood, and readily cast in his lot with them. But it was only for a time. 
By degrees their methods palled upon his taste, and not caring any longer 
to uphold them before the public, he broke away from his old associates, 
determined to follow the peculiar bent of his genius, which taught him 
not to go to nature for his inspirations, but to follow rather the flights of 
his own fancy.' 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood fell asunder in 1851 and definitely 
ceased to be a year or so later: in 1864 Rossetti was painting The 
Beloved ; in the early ’sixties Millais painted Her First Sermon , and in 
1865 the Archbishop of Canterbury preached an extra-pulpit sermon 

iPre-Raphaclitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood , Vol II, pp. 300-306. 
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on Her Second Sermon. Hunt felt that Rossetti was a heretic who had 
abandoned the true creed, but neither could he hold that Johnnie 
Millais had kept to the strait, the only verace via. 

It is not surprising that in course of time the lack of any strong 
bond of sympathy between these two young artists became apparent, 
and that the friendship died out completely. In every aspect of their 
lives they were different, from their tastes and amusements to their 
methods of work. 

‘Through life a happy characteristic of Millais,’ writes Hunt, ‘was that 
there were no disorderly scrapings and blotches about the surface. . . . 
All, like his room, was in perfect readiness to be shown to the chance 
visitor.* 

The same could not be said for Rossetti—and he hated fishing and 
shooting, regarding the first as a bore and the last as barbarous. The 
advent of Lizzie Siddal was also no doubt a strong motive for keeping 
him aloof from Millais and others, while her beginnings as the Pre- 
Raphaelite model may have rendered her even less than normally 
inclined to welcome the company of the proverbial third . 1 But neither 
Gabriel's devotion to Lizzie, nor his intimacy with Ruskin—which 
commenced at the very time the Ruskin-Millais intimacy ceased— 
stirred in him any conscious unfriendliness towards Millais. 

What is surprising in Millais—the justifiably complacent Millais— 
is that he should have been at such pains to repudiate a priori the 
suggestion that Gabriel had ever exercised an influence on his art. 
Gabriel never made such a claim nor did he in fact exercise such an 
influence in any direct or tangible form. Whether, in a broader sense, 
he did have some influence with his companions and was not a mere 
cypher in the Brotherhood, concerned solely with furthering the aims 
of his fellow-artists, is another question. Yet Millais speaks with so 
much vehemence on the point and is at such pains to quash any 
possible misunderstanding, that one is left wondering. 

‘The only one of my pictures that I can think of as showing what is 
called the influence of Rossetti is the Isabella ,’ he says, ‘in which some of 
the vestments were worked out in accordance with a book of medieval 
costume which he was kind enough to lend me. It was Hunt—not 

1 In a letter of 185a (unpublished) Gabriel begs William to ‘avoid asking [Hunt] to 
come down here on Saturday, as I have Lizzie coming, and do qot of course wish for 
anyone else.* £ 
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Rossetti—whom I habitually consulted in case of doubt. He was my 

intimate friend and companion.’ 

This determination of his early associates to repudiate the influence 
of Rossetti is so persistent that, in the absence of any sufficient cause 
for it, one is forced to seek some common origin of a wider psycho¬ 
logical order. That he did make a pre-potent impression on all who 
came in contact with him is too well-attested a fact to require demon¬ 
stration. We must therefore assume that the deliberately grudging and 
hostile attitude towards him that followed on the early and cordial 
relations was due to essential differences of temperament and mental 
quality—a difference racial and elemental—which induced a reaction 
of suspicion and antagonism when the ascendancy of his presence was 
removed. Hunt, Woolner and Millais have all left on record their very 
unfriendly feeling towards Gabriel Rossetti—one point on which they 
always presented a united front—and all three spoke ill of him during 
his life and still more after his death. Yet they were all on intimate and 
cordial terms when together, and there was no quarrel or motive for 
enmity between them. The only P.R.B. who had any motive for 
quarrel with Rossetti was Hunt. But he was not the man to allow a 
private grievance of this kind permanently to poison his feelings 
towards a friend, and was himself explicit on the point, both with 
William Rossetti and with W. B. Scott. Due allowance should in any 
case be made for later and irresponsible exaggerations of Holman 
Hunt’s hostile attitude. Ford Hueffer, for instance, just let himself go 
when he came to deal with it. The temptation was irresistible. 

Of the two remaining P.R.B.s—Frederic G. Stephens and James 
Collinson—little need be said. There was never any rift in the friend¬ 
ship between either of them and Rossetti. Collinson dropped out of 
Gabriel’s life: the severance of his engagement to Christina Rossetti 
may have had something to do with it. Stephens all along was the 
friend of William rather than of Gabriel, but remained to the end on 
cordial terms with the latter, regarding himself, in fact, as by rights 
Gabriel’s ‘chief Trumpeter’, and was annoyed when Caine, Watts, 
and others were put—or put themselves—forward as his biographers. 
As neither of these lesser P.R.B.s had any high claims to precedence 
as artists or leaders, there was no ground for misunderstanding or ill- 
feeling on this score. 



CHAPTER VIII 


John Ruskin 

“Goodness answers to the theological virtue Charity , 
and admits no excess but error” 

BACON 

Of all Rossetti’s friends, Ruskin was perhaps the one who most 
needed his friendship and felt most grief at its ending. If Rossetti’s life 
was fraught with unhappiness, Ruskin’s was unhappier. He came to 
the young artist in the early and most difficult days of his career, 
bearing sympathy, understanding, and material aid. ‘He is the best 
friend I ever had out of my own family ,’ Gabriel wrote to his Aunt 
Charlotte, ‘or, at any rate, I never had a better, not to do injustice to 
one or two more.’ 

And yet there was always something incongruous in their relations. 
Such a friendship has much that is akin to love. There is an inherent 
disparity in it. One of the parties gives too much—and demands too 
much in return. The fact of Ruskin’s abnormality in the other relation¬ 
ship rendered his demands in friendship over-exacting. His letters are 
vehement and singularly self-reveahng; Rossetti’s have not been pub¬ 
lished, and perhaps no longer exist; but we know that he gave the 
other the drawings and the intellectual stimulus that he needed, and 
along with them, genuine affection and gratitude, and many years of 
patient acquiescence—or quasi-acquiescence—with his dictates and 
desiderata . Yet one feels that Rossetti never could give quite the quality 
of devotion that his friend required; the gentler nature of Edward 
Burne-Jones, at a later date, may have yielded this. 

Ruskin, of all Rossetti’s early friends, was perhaps the nearest to 
him in intellectual level and culture, however different and more 
academic Ruskin’s culture may have been. He was the one who best 
appreciated the quality of Gabriel’s mind, apart from his gifts as a 
painter. In the last letter which closed their personal intercourse, Ruskin 
wrote: ‘There are many things in which I always have acknowledged 
and shall acknowledge your superiority to me—as well as I know that 
St. Paul’s is higher than I am.’ And in complaining that his friend does 
not properly acknowledge his superiorities, and that he fails to under- 
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stand him, he is speaking primarily of his own knowledge of the 
technique of painting. 

It is interesting to note that this typically un-type-bound Britisher 
who could by no possibility have been anything but a man of die 
North, was the only one of Rossetti’s early friends—if we except 
Madox Brown—who harboured no lurking suspiciousness or hostility 
towards him as a man of Latin blood and a foreigner. At this date, and 
for decades after, things Germanic, things Norse and Nordic, replaced 
in this country the earlier rather sentimental attitude towards Italy, 
which had greeted Rossetti the elder when he came to these shores. 
The Carlylian spirit became rampant, and the glorification of the 
‘manly Teuton’, especially to the discredit of France, abounds in the 
letters and other writings of the following decades. With other of 
Rossetti’s friends one is conscious of this invisible barrier, even if the 
feeling was in abeyance while they were under the spell of his genius 
and personal magnetism. Gabriel himself was not aware of it; but that 
it existed is abundantly clear from the sayings and writings, early and 
late, of so many of his intimates. There was, of course, no such feeling 
in Swinburne—another man whose culture and enthusiasm were in 
the Latin tradition, while a gulf deep as Avernus and wide as the 
distance between Iceland and Italy separated, in the end, Gabriel 
Rossetti from William Morris. 

Ruskin—hardly aware, it would seem, of the disorder in his own 
personality—was a little puzzled and worried by the younger man— 
the untidy conditions under which he worked and lived, his lack of 
rote and discipline in his painting—the indefinite state of his relations 
with his lovely ‘pupil’, but summed him up resignedly as ‘a very odd 
creature—that’s a fact’. But, even after differences of temperament 
and attitude towards life and art—art more especially—had widened, 
and mutual impatience with the other’s peculiarities rendered inter¬ 
course difficult and at length impossible, we find no trace of that queer 
attitude of moral disapproval so constantly apparent in the comments 
and strictures of other friends; a note that has been taken up with a 
different emphasis and irresponsible virulence by recent writers. 

No words can do more than justice to Ruskin’s generosity. It was 
a unique gift with him: splendid, intelligent, and discerning. Without 
being extremely rich, he had ample means at his disposal and he 
enjoyed giving. There is no feeling that his benefactions were ever 
grudgingly accorded, or from a mere sense of duty: it was a necessity 
and a joy to him, even—perhaps especially—at a time when his mind 
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and feelings were distorted by the collapse of his unnatural way of life 
and the resulting bitterness. No degree of disappointment or misan¬ 
thropy could destroy his liberality, even when he had earned the right 
to be a misanthropist. 

But, while Ruskin’s advent was providential to the young artist, 
the discovery of Rossetti came hardly less as a boon to him, at a 
moment when his own life had reached a devastating crisis. His first i 
acquaintance with Rossetti's work was made in 1853, some two years 
later than his first championship of Millais’ and Hunt’s work and the 
beginning of his personal acquaintance with Millais. It was in April of 
the following year—the very month in which his wife left him for 
ever, bringing the tragi-comedy of their marriage to an end—that 
Ruskin wrote Gabriel his first letter. Mr. Francis McCracken, one of 
Rossetti’s earliest buyers, had, with his permission, sent Ruskin the 
lovely Dante drawing an Angel in memory of Beatrice ,* to keep by him 
for a day or two, and Ruskin expressed his gratitude to the artist for 
his ‘condescension’ in allowing this, and his own great delight in the 
drawing. ‘I think it a perfectly glorious work’, he writes, ‘the most 
perfect piece of Italy, in its accessory parts, I have ever seen in my life.’ 
The picture soothed and comforted him—a singularly Ruskinian 
reaction amid the wreckage of the queer fabric of his home. 

This letter, dated 10th April, to which Rossetti alludes in one written 
to Madox Brown, had long become legendary, being known only 
through Gabriel’s allusions to it elsewhere; its actual terms were un¬ 
known until it was published in 1937, in America. 2 

A few days afterwards the critic called on the young painter, and 
this remarkable friendship began. It was, no doubt, from the start 
warmer and more demonstrative on Ruskin’s side; Rossetti was never 
demonstrative with his friends, but there is no reason to assume that 
he did not return Ruskin’s affection. Shortly after his death, William 
wrote: ‘My brother had a very deep regard for the tender and generous 
traits of Mr. Ruskin’s character, and took pleasure in the quaintness 
as well as the richness of his mind.’ For some years they saw a good 
deal of one another, Ruskin being frequently in Rossetti’s studio, and 
Rossetti not seldom in Ruskin’s hospitable family mansion at Denmark 

l Now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

*See Three Rossettis , collected and edited by Janet Camp Troxell, Harvard University 
Press, 1937. It is difficult to understand how this letter, long treasured by Rossetti, got to 
America. Perhaps it was one of Howell’s depredations. Gabriel seems to have preserved 
most of Ruskin’s letters to himself and to Lizzie, though before leaving Chatham Place 
after his wife’s death, he destroyed practically all the early correspondence in his hands. 
Howell is known to have salvaged some of it. 
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Hill. Ruskin delighted in his company hardly less than in his work and 
it would be hard to exaggerate the revivifying influence which the 
young painter—so Italianly spontaneous and free of repressions—had 
on the elder man, whose body no less than his mind had suffered from 
puritanical inhibitions and the intensive cultivation of his upbringing. 

Mrs. Troxell, sensing the inevitable attitude of the creative mind 
towards the merely critical, suggests that Gabriel was indifferent to 
Ruskin 1 and cites his jesting words to Woolner about Ruskin being 
‘only half informed about art\ 2 She is, no doubt, right about the 
instinctive, half-defensive reaction of the artist to die critic; diere is an 
element of the trade-union spirit in the artists’ camaraderie , and in 
telling his old P.R.B. comrade that Ruskin was only half-informed, 
Rossetti tactfully offered comfort to the aggrieved sculptor to whose 
work the critic remained obstinately indifferent. But to attach over¬ 
much importance to such passing pleasantry would be unfair to both 
Rossetti and Ruskin. 

It is true also that Gabriel did not regard Ruskin as infallible in his 
views of art, and when these widened out to embrace extraneous social 
interests he lost touch with him. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Gabriel’s position as friend and 
protege of the great critic was not an easy one vis-a-vis of Madox 
Brown. It must have required consummate skill to steer his barque 
safely between these two formidable promontories. That he succeeded 
in doing so speaks volumes for his tact and good feeling and for 
Brown’s trust in him. Madox Brown viewed Ruskin with abhorrence, 
and the first and disastrous meeting between the two actually took 
place in Gabriel’s studio. 3 A second collision was only averted by an 
accident, and Brown was soothed by being told by Gabriel that 
Ruskin had been ‘sticking pins in him’. 

The business or patron-to-artist relations of Ruskin and Rossetti 
have claimed much attention. Rossetti’s detractors would fain give 
the impression that it was all give on Ruskin’s side and all take and 
ingratitude on Rossetti’s. This was not Ruskin’s own view, nor that 

1 Scc Three Rossettis ; p. a6. Other comments on Rossetti’s attitude towards Ruskin 
made recently by writers of varying degrees of lesser eminence merit no serious notice. 
To such observers, this generous man could only be viewed by the artist as the ‘milch- 
cow*—a useful creature fulfilling a function (money-giving). 

•Letter to Woolner published in Thomas Woolner, R.A., Sculptor and Poet, His Life 
and Letters (1917), p. 52. 

•In my childhood days, I regarded the name Ruskin as denoting something very 
sinister. His prejudiced neglect of Madox Brown’s work had indeed done my grandfather 
great disservice. 
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of any intelligent patron of the arts. Ruskin's liberality of heart and 
purse was beyond praise, but the whole advantage was not on one side. 
Ruskin did not approach the artist as an object of charity, but as one 
capable of producing the things he loved and ‘coveted'. When 
Rossetti's work ceased to satisfy his views and desiderata he ceased to 
buy them or to subsidize the artist. Any other view of the relationship 
is an insult, not only to the artist, but to art. 

The scope and nature of these arrangements can best be gathered 
from William Rossetti's account of them, recorded not very long 
after Gabriel's death: 1 

‘At an early stage in their acquaintance, Ruskin had the refusal of pretty 
nearly everything that Rossetti produced. He accepted many specimens, 
and some he declined. I cannot, at this distance of time, define what was 
the precise nature of the terms. I should say that there was a general 
understanding that, within a certain annual maximum, Ruskin would 
buy, if he liked it, whatever Rossetti had to offer him, at a scale of prices 
such as other purchasers would pay; and under this arrangement funds 
would be forthcoming at times to meet the painter’s convenience, without 
rigid assessment according to value previously delivered. Any such 
arrangement was clearly very commodious for Rossetti. The annual 
amount which he thus made was no doubt small; but it was earned under 
the most pleasing conditions—those of warm appreciation by a pre¬ 
eminent critic and connoisseur, and of easy friendliness in the interchange 
of work and money. It relieved Rossetti from present anxiety as to the 
means of subsistence, and exempted him from slaving—which he chafed 
to think about—in the routine of exhibition rooms.’ 

Evelyn Waugh, in Rossetti—His Life and Works , thus describes the 
understanding: 

‘First, financially, Ruskin was willing to support Rossetti, buying all 
that he painted, in certain limits, at its market value. He explained his 
attitude towards this patronage with a sweetness and delicacy which 
Rossetti, who was the least squeamish of men in haggling over his wares, 
can hardly have appreciated.' # 

One wonders in what terms John Ruskin would have expressed his 
recognition of this championship. Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis . 

Ruskin's letters covering these years and these transactions are good 
reading, so vividly do they express the warm heart and brilliant if 

1 D. G. Rossetti as Designer and Writer , p. 25. 
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capricious mind of the writer. Most of them have been published by 
my father in Ruskin , Rossetti , Pre-Raphaelitism and in Rossetti Papers ; 
while three others—including the precious first—only recently saw the 
light in Three Rossettis . 

Many of these letters reveal a mood half-way between pleasantry 
and irritation at delays or changes in the execution and delivery of the 
goods. They have been quoted and re-quoted since their publication. 
The few not included in William Rossetti’s published compilations 
must either have been overlooked by him at the time, or—in a few 
instances—purposely omitted owing to allusions to the private life of 
the writer. Several also reflect Ruskin’s position vis-a-vis of his father, 
upon whom at the time and for many years after he was largely 
dependent for money—a fact alluded to by Holman Hunt in the con¬ 
versation he records with Ruskin in Venice in 1869. 1 The relation 
between father and son is singular in the touching deference shown 
by the world-famed writer to his loving, if tyrannical, sire. 

Ruskin, who told everything—or almost everything—to the old 
man, had explained to him his money relations with Rossetti ‘in these 
terms: that I am to have the drawings I like best. Besides, I am sure 
you would like me to have the choice/ he adds, confirming William 
Rossetti’s interpretation of the understanding between artist and 
patron. The following letter, left unpublished by my father, is eloquent 
of the situation: 


(c. 11 May, 1855.) 

Dear Rossetti, 

Nothing can be better than your present plan. I don’t care a bit whether 
you like what you do or not—only send me something quickly, merely 
asking ‘whether it is the sort of thing I meant when I asked you to do one 
a year ago*—which, of course, it just will be—for I assure you, I think a 
very little bit of your work well worth 15 pounds—and you shall have your 
cheque on the instant. Thank you for not using the note to Smith. 2 I am 
glad, because it would partly have exposed you as well as me. 

% Ever affectionately Yours, 

J. Ruskin 


And probably some months later: 

We-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood f, Vol. II, p. 214. 

•This refers to a proposed pre-payment to Rossetti through Ruskin’s publisher, which 
would have been little approved by these business-minded gentlemen. This letter must 
have been written in between Nos. 31 and 32 in Ruskin , Rossetti , Pre-Raphaelitism . 
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Dear R., 

I could not manage to send you this before—I hope it is in time for 
what you want. Can you dine with us at half-past 5 on Saturday or 
Monday next? To setde about classes with Dickinson. 

Don't say anything about pictures or money in answer to this, unless 
you send answer by bearer—because my father thinks me mad about Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and has been so provoked by Millais' behaviour that he 
is set against all of you—so that I am obliged to keep my pictures quiet, 
yet a while. I don't mean that my father does not like you personally—he 
likes you very much—but he don’t like my getting thick again with any 
P.R.B. 

Ever affectionately Yours, 

J.R. 

One little note, belonging probably to the spring of 1857, shows 
Ruskin’s appreciation of the help given by Rossetti at the Working 
Men’s College—a feeling briefly but eloquently expressed in Practerita: 

Dear R., 

I am truly sorry to hear you are unwell. We must, I suppose, all have 
our turn. 

Don't go to the College just now—you do quite enough for them. 
That lesson in moss drawing to Edwards was invaluable. 

I will bring your picture back whenever you like—but you can't work 
with the tic douloureux. 

Yours affectionately, 

J. Ruskin 

A little letter, which may follow on No. 48 in the Ruskin-Rossetti 
volume, contains a characteristic scolding: 

Dear Rossetti, 

So you call that a ‘begun* drawing, do you? Well—I'm very sorry— 
but it’ll serve to teach you to have proper boards and not paste one thing 
on top of another. I send rest of Ida's m(oney). Would you please ask 
your brother to let me know if Crayon is going on . 1 1 don't get 'em as I 
used to do. 

I'm still very poorly—can't send the drawing back. I send a board. 

Yours affectionately, 

J.R. 

Sometimes Ruskin expressed unconditional approval, as when he 
wrote: ‘I think I like that duet between Ida and you better than any- 

1 American art review, edited by William J. Stillman, to which W.M.R. acted as 
English correspondent. 


4* 
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thing you have done for me yet, for it has no faults and is full of 
power/ 1 He was less pleased on another occasion when, calling at 
Chatham Place, he found his Beatrice at a Marriage Feast , with the head 
of a bridesmaid, to which he had objected as ‘skull-like', washed out 
in preparation for a new one. *1 was in such a passion/ he declares, 
‘that I was like to tear everything in the room to pieces at your daubing 
over the head in that picture. .. . How you think I could look at it 
with any pleasure in that mess, I can't think. . . . You have deprived 
me of a great pleasure by your absurdity/ 

Rossetti seems to have been somewhat ruffled this time: artists do 
not like their work to be overhauled in these intermediary stages, and 
he may have objected to Ruskin rampaging round his studio in his 
absence. A few days later, Ruskin writes again: 

‘AlTs quite right. I don’t want the money a bit—and I think your note 
reads a bit sulky in talking about wanting to send it back. . . . You are a 
conceited monkey/ he winds up, ‘thinking your pictures right when I 
tell you positively they are wrong. What do you know about the matter, 

I should like to know?* 

Ruskin had knowledge and experience of the market value of a 
work of art, and often gave Rossetti practical advice. In the interest 
of his friend, Miss Heaton, of Leeds, who at his instigation, was buying 
Rossetti’s drawings, he writes: 

‘Indeed I think your drawings worth twenty times what you ask for 
them—and yet you must consider Market value in all things, and a pain¬ 
ful and sad coloured subject never fetches so much—on the average—as 
a pleasant and gay one.... Remember in Market , oil fetches always about 
6 or 7 times as much as water-colour. Very foolish it is, but so it is/ 

Ruskin was slow to realize how vain it was to dictate subjects or 
interests to Gabriel. An attempt to make him ‘run into Wales, and 
make a sketch of some rocks in the bed of a stream, with trees above, 
mountain ashes, and so on, scarlet in autumn tints' fell on deaf ears, 
and in the next letter he protests: ‘I never should think of your sitting 
out to paint from Nature. Merely look at the place. . . / The foolish 
fellow never even went to look at the many beautiful things his friend 
enjoined on him to visit. He remained in his studio and painted his 
own fancies—looking when and where he chose for such ‘bits of 

1 This, and some following extracts, are from letters published in Buskin, Rossetti f, 
Pre-Raphaelitism , and Rossetti Papers . 
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Nature* as he felt needful, Scott tells with dismay how, wishing to 
design a labyrinth for his illustration to Christina's Princes Progress , he 
went to Hampton Court to visit the famous maze, but jibbed at the 
trouble and bought a sixpenny Guide, from which he copied it flat, 
(which would indeed appear to be the only way to give any idea of a 
maze). He had no desire to look outward—his visions were from 
within. He was more inclined for a trip to Paris to see Lizzie, than 
one to Wales; she was staying there on her way southward—a plan 
devised for her good by Ruskin. ‘I said I would find funds for you to 
go into Wales to draw something I wanted/ the latter retorted—‘I 
never said I would for you to go to Paris to disturb yourself and other 
people, and I wont/ 

Gabriel went to Paris, all the same. Madox Brown, in his Diary 
(2 December, *55) records: 

‘Miss Siddal has gone to Nice with a cousin of Rossetti’s, Mrs. Kincaid. 
After she had been gone six weeks or so, letter came to G. saying she 
had spent all his money at Paris. G. who saw that none of the drawings 
on the easel could be completed before long, began a fresh one, Francesca 
da Rimini , in three compartments ,—worked day and night, finished it in a 
week, got 35 guineas for it from Ruskin, and started off to relieve them. 
Saw her off by rail for Nice, and came back in another week. This is how 
Gabriel can work on a pinch.’ 

Ruskin had, in fact, a passion for making plans—while no man was 
less inclined to be planned for than Gabriel. Not through wilful 
recalcitrance, but that he was unable by nature to follow any but his 
own path and his own dictates. Five years before he married, Ruskin 
was urging him to take the step. ‘Tell me whether you have any plans 
or wishes respecting Miss Siddal which you are prevented from carry¬ 
ing out by want of a certain income/ he asks; and in his next letter: 

‘I dare say you do not quite like to answer my somewhat blunt question 
in my last letter;... My motive in asking was simply that I did not know 
how best to act for you.* 

A little later he writes: 

‘I have had no time yet to think over your letter, but my feeling at the 
first reading is that it would be best for you to marry ... putting an end 
to the peculiar sadness and want of you hardly know what that there is 
in both of you.’ 
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But Gabriel was not to be managed or hustled—nor Lizzie either. 
How far either regarded him as an expert counsellor on matters 
matrimonial is not recorded. 

Lizzie was, from an early moment, a strong link of mutual sympathy. 
She was then constantly with Gabriel and drawing under his guidance. 
Ruskin took a great liking to her personally and was an emphatic and 
generous champion of her genius. So deeply did he immerse himself 
in the lives and love of the lovers that he seems almost to have been in 
love with Lizzie himself, in the curious sentimental way he had of 
loving beautiful women much younger than himself. With his queer 
mania for renaming things, he called her Ida, after Tennyson’s 
Princess. 

In 1854, Lizzie was already an invalid. She was weak and frequently 
ill, and this fact—apart from youth and gifts and beauty—appealed to 
Ruskin. He took great pains to get her to see doctors and to take 
periods of rest and treatment. When she hesitated to accept his kind¬ 
nesses, he wrote: 

‘The plain hard fact is that I think you have genius; I don’t think there 
is much genius in the world, and I want to keep what there is in it, heaven 
having, I suppose, enough for all its purposes.* 

Not content with his financial understanding with Gabriel, he was 
now urgent to provide additionally for his ‘pupil’, stipulating that he 
would pay her a regular income of ^150 yearly and that she should 
hand over her drawings to him. William speaks of this as one of 
Ruskin’s ‘unnumbered acts of generosity, by which he will be remem¬ 
bered hardly less long than by his vivid insight into many things and 
his heroic prose’. In April, 1855, the lovers spent a happy day at the 
Ruskins’ home at Denmark Hill. ‘All the Ruskins were most delighted 
with “Guggum” (his uneuphonious pet-name for Lizzie),’ Gabriel 
writes to Madox Brown—‘John Ruskin said she was a noble, glorious 
creature.’ 

Lizzie was abroad—mostly at Nice—from September, 1855, to late 
in the spring of the following year, and Ruskin would fain have 
induced her to visit the Swiss Alps; but she would have none of them, 
and was yearning to get back to London. By some date in 1857, 
Ruskin’s provision for her ceased, owing to her own and Gabriel’s 
unwillingness that it should continue when her health rendered the 
fulfilment of her part in the agreement precarious. For different 
reasons, as much on Ruskin’s side as on the other—ill-health, absences, 
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and psychic crises—the three were less in touch with one another 
during Rossetti's brief married life than in the earlier years. Ruskin's 
six surviving letters written in 1860-61, however, show no lessening 
of cordiality, though the one tentatively dated by William Rossetti 
Autumn i860, displays a depressed and aggrieved state of mind in its 
writer. Ruskin writes to Gabriel: 

‘What I do feel generally about you, is that without intending it you 
are in little things habitually selfish—thinking only of what you like to 
do, or don’t like; not of what would be kind. Where your affections are 
strongly touched, I suppose, this would not be so—but it is not possible 
you should care much for me, seeing me so seldom. But you can’t make 
yourselves like me—and you would only like me less if you tried. As long 
as I live in the way I do here, you can’t of course know me righdy. . . . 
P.S.—I am afraid this note reads sulky; it is not that: I am generally 
depressed: perhaps you both like me better than I suppose you do. I mean 
only—I did not misinterpret or take ill anything yesterday; but I have no 
power in general of believing much in people’s caring for me.’ 

This is the letter of a man sick at heart, aggrieved with mankind 
and suffering from an incurable spiritual malady. It would be puerile 
to attribute any serious blame to Gabriel, accused of being ‘habitually 
selfish in little things'. The complaint is that of a sick and fractious man, 
with no willing female victim at hand to be teased with his grievances, 
and to comfort and pet him. Neither Gabriel nor Lizzie could properly 
minister to his needs. Lizzie, herself an invalid at this date and pregnant, 
was less able than her husband to fill the void in Ruskin's life and 
heart. There was some correspondence about Gabriel's translation of 
the Early Italian Poets f the publication of which was assisted by an 
advance from his generous friend, and about the Plint estate trouble, 
arising out of that art patron's sudden death, in connection with 
which Ruskin was advising the executors. Gabriel was hard put to it 
to get certain pictures long due to Mr. Plint into shape to meet the 
demands of the estate. Ruskin’s brief letter on this matter is character¬ 
istic. 


\ .. I will certainly recommend Mr. Plint’s executors—if I am referred 
to by them/ he writes, ‘to act for their own or the estate’s interest, as you 
propose. But I hope somebody will throw you into prison. We will have 
the cell made nice, airy, cheery and tidy, and you’ll get on with your 
work gloriously. ... I will not mention your name/ he adds in post¬ 
script. ‘I should recommend the arrangement you propose entirely in 
their interest/ 
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There is also one letter, no doubt regarded as ‘obtuse' by Gabriel, 
about Christina Rossetti’s poems, which had been sent him in MSS. 
for advice. ‘No publisher,' was Ruskin’s dictum, ‘would take them, 
so full are they of quaintnesses and offences.’ 

In February 1862, Lizzie died. Violet Hunt (who seventy years later 
constituted herself Lizzie’s biographer) says that it was William ‘who 
led Ruskin, all bowed and stooping, into the bedroom to say good-bye 
to his beautiful protegee of other days’. (In this, as in so many instances, 
Miss Hunt gives no authority for her statements.) It is she also who 
asserts: 

‘Gabriel, in his eyes, was now utterly damned. ... He was aware, too, 
that the days of their great friendship were numbered, and that Gabriel, 
conscious of his terrible perspicuity and intolerant of his usage of the right 
to lecture, would sooner or later pick a quarrel with him on that account.’ 

And in a footnote she adds: 

‘Within a month of the death, Rossetti was worrying Ruskin on a 
matter of business. He got him written to, to say that he was under the 
impression that drawings by himself and his wife were being sold by 
Ruskin.* 

I know of only one letter written by Ruskin to Rossetti in 1862— 
the letter published in Rossetti Papers . It reads: 

Milan, 

I 2 thjuly, 1862. 

My dear Rossetti, 

So often I’ve tried to write, and could not—having had to fight with 
various fears and sicknesses such as I never knew before; and not thinking 
it well to burden you with them. I write now only to thank you for your 
kind words in your letter to Jones. I do trust that henceforward I may be 
more with you—as I am able now better to feel your great powers of 
mind—and am myself more in need of the kindness with which they are 
joined. . . . Perhaps some time we might have happy days together, if 
there were any place in Italy where you cared to study—or be idle. I’ve 
been thinking of asking if I could rent a room in your Chelsea house—but 
I’m so tottery in mind that I have no business to teaze anyone by asking 
questions. 

This is certainly a strange letter to write to a man regarded by its 
writer as ‘utterly damned’. For breadth of charitable understanding, it 
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should rank beside Johnson’s letter to Dr. Dodd on the eve of his being 
hanged at Newgate. The only reference I can find to the sale or other 
disposal by Ruskin of Gabriel’s drawings is in a letter long subsequent, 
attributed by William Rossetti to 1865. 1 

My dear Rossetti, 

What a goose you are to go about listening to people’s gossip about me. 

I have never parted with any of your drawings but the Francesca. ... Am 
I so mean in money matters that I should sell Lizzie? You ought to have 
painted her better, and known me better. I’ll give you her back any day 
that you’re a good boy, but it will be a long while before that comes 
to pass. 

This letter, written not ‘within a month’ of, but at least three years 
after Lizzie’s death, savours rather of sentiment than of business. There 
are five other letters of Ruskin’s for this year—surely some of the most 
remarkable letters that ever revealed a mind—or closed a friendship. 
For it would appear that they did usher in the close of the ten-year 
intimacy. 

1865 was the year of the painting of Venus Verticordia . Ruskin did 
not like this picture: he did not like the soulless beauty of the semi-nude 
woman represented; he did not like the painting of the roses in which 
her body is embowered; he did not approve of the manner in which 
Gabriel was handling his paints. The first of the five letters which, 
according to William Rossetti, marks the commencement of the 
estrangement between the friends—or, at any rate, the cessation of 
their personal intercourse—contains the following: 

‘The change in you may be right or towards right—but it is in you— 
not in me. It may not be change, but only the coming-out of a new 
element. But Millais might as well say I was changed because I detest the 
mode of painting the background and ground in his Roman soldier, while 
I praised and still praise Mariana and the Huguenot , as you say that I was 
changed because I praised the cart-and-bridge picture and dislike the 
Flora .* 2 

Rossetti, in answering this letter, may have asked Ruskin for his views 
on the handling of paint, which Ruskin proceeded to set forth: 

‘At present you lay your colour ill, and you will only learn, by doing 
so, to lay it worse. . . . You may say you like coarse painting better than 

l See Rossetti Papers , 1862-1870, pp. 133-144* 

* Venus Verticordia. 
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Correggio’s, and that it is righter. To this I would make no answer, 
knowing answer to be vain. If you say you do not see the difference, again 
I only answer—I am sorry. Nothing more is to be said. ... I have two 
other distinct counts against you,’ he tells him towards the close: T will 
see what you say to this first count before I pass on to the others.* 

The letter closes on a pleasanter and more personal note: ‘I am very 
glad to understand you better than I did, in the grace and sweetness of 
your letters.’ 

Rossetti seems to have taken everything in good part, and the next 
letter continues the scolding: 

‘I purposely joined him (Correggio) with Titian to poke you up. I 
purposely used the word “wonderfully” painted about those flowers (in 
Venus Verticordia). They were wonderful to me, in their realism; awful— 
I can use no other word—in their coarseness; showing enormous power; 
showing certain conditions of non-sentiment 1 which underlie all you are 
doing—now—and which make your work , compared to what it used to be — 
what Fannie's face is to Lizzie's. But if there is anything in my saying this 
which you feel either cruel or insolent—again I ask your pardon.’ 2 

In this letter he tells Gabriel that the people he is associating with 
are ruining him, 3 and adds: 

‘Remember, I have personally some right to say this—for the entirely 
blameable introduction you gave to a mere blackguard, to me has been 
the cause of such a visible libel upon me going about England as I hold 
worse than all the scandals and lies ever uttered about me.’ 


William Rossetti notes that ‘the person whom he calls “a mere 
blackguard” was the highly-reputed photographer, Mr. Downey, who 
took about this time some photographs of Rossetti. ‘In one of these 
Ruskin posed along with Rossetti; but the photograph which he 

1 the ‘non* is added above the line, as an afterthought. 

•The sentence which I have put in italics is omitted in the letter as published by William 
Rossetti in Rossetti Papers . The apology (written in the margin) applies to this, I think, not 
to the remark on the ‘mere blackguard* (See pp. 136-37, Rossetti Papers , 1862-1870). 

•Holman Hunt taxed Ruskin with the same fault when they were in Venice in 1869: 
‘I may be quite wrong in my estimate of some of the characters who formed the band 
of men you had about you, but in my eyes they were so distinctly a bar to me that, had 
you been the Archangel Michael himself, these satellites would have kept me away.* 
After a few moments’ pause, we are told, Ruskin answered: ‘You are quite right, Holman. 
I never was a good judge of character, and I have had some most objectionable people 
about me.* (Pre-Raphaelitism and the P.R.B ., Vol. II, pp. 214-15). Wm. Gaunt is clearly 
mistaken in his assumption that Holman Hunt had Rossetti in mind in saying this. 
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terms “a visible libel”, was (I take it) a different one, representing 
Ruskin (alone) seated and leaning on a walking stick/ 

Ruskin winds up his letter: ‘Come and see me now, if you like. I 
have said all I wish to say, and can be open—which is all I need for 
my comfort/ 

It is not unlikely that Gabriel felt that his comfort would best be 
served for the moment by keeping away. In the next letter, Ruskin 
writes: 

Dear Rossetti, 

I am also very thankful these letters have been written—we shall both 
care more for each other. Please come now the first fine evening—tea at 
seven. . . . But we won’t have rows, and when you come, we*U look at 
things that we both like. You shall bar Parma, and I, Japan. 

It is uncertain whether Rossetti did call—whether they met again 
at this time. Ruskin’s next letter, which closes the correspondence, 
says: 

My dear Rossetti, 

I am very grateful to you for this letter, and for the feelings it expresses 
towards me. I was not angry, and there was nothing in your note that 
needed your asking my pardon. You meant them—the first and second— 
just as rightly as this pretty third; and yet they conclusively showed me 
that we could not at present, nor for some time yet, be companions any 
more, though true friends, I hope, as ever. 

I am grateful for your love—and yet I do not want love_lam nearly 

[as] sick of being loved as of being hated—for my lovers understand me 
as little as my haters... . Now I am at present out of health and irritable, 
and entirely resolved to make myself as comfortable as I can, and there¬ 
fore to associate only with people who in sotne degree think of me as I 
think of myself. I may be wrong in saying I am this or that—but at present 
I can only live or speak with people who agree with me that I am this 
or that. 

It is hardly necessary to pursue the matter further. These candid 
words make the position quite clear. Ruskin had reached the stage 
when a man requires disciples, acquiescent followers, or sycophants, 
and Gabriel was no longer the man for him. Yet it is difficult to forgo 
a few more extracts from this illuminating letter: 

‘Now in old times I did not care two straws whether you knew or 
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acknowledged in what I was superior to you, or not. I don't mean in 
writing. You write, as you paint, better than 1.1 could never have written 
a stanza like you. But now (being as I say, irritable and ill) I do care, and 
I will associate with no man who does not more or less accept my own 
estimate of myself. 

‘Now you ... tell me “the faults in your drawings are not greater than 
those I put up with in what is about me", and that one of my assistants 
is a “mistakenly transplanted carpenter'*. 1 And I answer—not that you 
are a fool, because no man is that who can design as you can—but 
simply that you know nothing of me, nor of my knowledge—nor of my 
thoughts—nor of the sort of grasp of things I have in directions in which 
you are utterly powerless; and that I do not choose any more to talk to 
you until you can recognize my superiorities as I can yours.’ 2 

That Ruskin was in a very crotchety state of mind in those years is 
emphasized by the fact that in 1866 he made a quite unwarranted 
attack (in print) on his good friend, William Rossetti—firstly, on the 
ground that his views differed from Carlyle’s on the American War, 
and were therefore not worth hearing; and, secondly, that his ‘know¬ 
ledge of fine art was simply what he had learnt from Ruskin himself 
and from his brother’. He answered William’s friendly protest on the 
latter count in a friendly spirit, assuring him: ‘I have become much 
more arrogant and sulky than ever I was—and I was bad enough 
before . ..’ After which there is nothing to be said. When, years later, 
William had to give evidence against Ruskin at the Whistler libel 
trial, he wrote to his old friend expressing his deep personal regret at 
the obligation. 

Gabriel did actually meet Ruskin again more than once. In Decem¬ 
ber, i866,William dined at Denmark Hill and Ruskin expressed his 
wish to resume intercourse with Gabriel. William recommended him 
to call ‘and abstain from overhauling his work too brusquely’. Ruskin 
lost no time and called the next day, when ‘all went off most cordially 
—Ruskin expressing great admiration of the Beatrice in a Death-Trance 
(Beata Beatrix) 9 , This was not the last meeting of all. William Rossetti 
writes: 

‘I think that the very last occasion when the old friends met was in 
September, 1868. Ruskin then called on Rossetti, and raised some question 

'This looks like an instance of Gabriel ‘poking up* Ruskin. It was just the kind of 
criticism Ruskin was more inclined to give man to take in good part. 

•This letter should be read in full—it reveals so much that is characteristic, honest, and 
loveable in John Ruskin. It is given in extenso in Rossetti Papers , 1862-70. 
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whether the latter would not join him in efforts for social amelioration 
on a systematic scale; but this was not the painter’s line, and he did not 
take any practical steps about it.’ 

Thus, characteristically, Ruskin made his last effort to direct 
Rossetti’s interests, and failed. And Rossetti—no less characteristically 
—was to make a last effort with Ruskin, and fail equally. 

My father attributes to the year 1872 (when Gabriel and Madox 
Brown united in endeavours to revive the foundering fortunes of the 
painter Inchbold) a last little note to Gabriel in Ruskin’s familiar 
writing. It reads: 


Brantwood, 

Coniston, Lancashire. 

Dear Rossetti, 

I’ve turned entirely sulky, miserly, and ill-natured—and never go any¬ 
where nor do anything for other people, but expect them to do every¬ 
thing for me. 

When are you going to finish my Dante in the boat at the bottom of 
the steps? 

Ever yr. affectionate 

J. Ruskin 

Gabriel was reticent about Ruskin in the later years. There is no 
suggestion that he ever regarded him as an enemy. He recognized 
him to be a great man, but always had reservations towards his critical 
extravaganza , which he expressed on more than one occasion. Ruskin 
was, in fact, something greater than a ‘critic*. He was one of the 
inspired intellectual discoverers, with the vision and the fervid prose 
of revelation—one of those men who arise from time to time to stir 
mankind to a sense of the blessings of its heritage. Rossetti, with his 
Latin sense of measure and rationality, had, perhaps, more purely 
critical understanding of a work of art than the author of Modem 
Painters. He had, of course, not a tithe of Ruskin’s informed knowledge 
of European Art and—in his younger years especially—talked much 
prejudiced nonsense; but he saw more directly than the other into the 
essentials of a work of art, nor ever deviated into regions outside its 
province. 

If Rossetti had not been a great painter and poet, he might have 
become a singularly illuminating critic. 

Though his appraisements were, no doubt, biased to some extent 
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by personal sentiment towards his friends and the desire to promote 
their interests, Rossetti was less arbitrary than Ruskin, with whom 
moral pre-occupations and personal prejudices were constantly in¬ 
truding, while his passionate love of certain aspects of Nature swayed 
his judgment of what was permissible or not in a picture. He liked 
pretty faces and grand scenery and brilliant colours; he detested 
ugliness in any form, while subjects morally painful wounded his 
humanity, and he would have none of them. His neglect of Madox 
Brown’s painting was due to his dislike of the ‘ugly objects’ he chose, 
nor is it probable that he admired the type of his principal female 
model. 

As Ruskin’s mind grew less steady and the impulses of his un¬ 
daunted heart urged him to reach out in so many directions, social and 
socialistic—Rossetti, the artist, entirely centred, not in himself but in 
his art, became yet further removed. He was unable to enter into the 
new Ruskin spirit, so alien from his own. ‘Could any one read such 
bosh?* he asked of Fors Clavigera. 

At the end of it all it is grateful to turn to Praeterita and to read the 
few words Ruskin devoted in retrospect to the artist he had so much 
loved, but who had so often puzzled him. Speaking of the Working 
Men’s College, where Rossetti had joined him in teaching in the early 
days of their friendship, he writes: 

‘I knew of its masters only the Principal, F. D. Maurice, and my own 
friend, Rossetti. It is to be remembered of Rossetti with loving honour 
that he was the only one of our modern painters who taught disciples for 
love of them. He was really not an Englishman, but a great Italian tor¬ 
mented in the Inferno of London; doing the best he could; and teaching 
the best he could; but the “could** shortened by the strength of his animal 
passions 1 without any trained control, or guiding faith. Of him more 
hereafter.* 

But Praeterita was suspended and never resumed, and there was no 
‘hereafter’ of Rossetti. 


nTo Frederic Shields Ruskin wrote: ‘No puritan can paint.* 



CHAPTER IX 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 

And a whisperer separateth chief friends. 

PROVERBS 

Rossetti first met Swinburne in Oxford in 1857 when, together 
with Morris and Burne-Jones, he was working on the Union Debating 
Hall frescoes, and Swinburne was an undergraduate at Balliol College. 
He was Rossetti's junior by nine years, but already knew himself to 
be a poet. The attraction was reciprocal from the beginning, though 
Gabriel always tended to be the less demonstrative partner in his 
friendships. Swinburne’s biographer declares that 

‘no one whom Swinburne had ever met seemed to him so wonderful as 
Rossetti, while the difference of their ages and a certain magnificence of 
manner on the part of Rossetti kept Swinburne for the present at a 
respectful but increasingly adoring distance .* 1 

On his side, Rossetti never doubted the power of the younger man’s 
genius, and in time came to regard him even as the arbiter of verse. 
The^e was always in Rossetti’s feeling for Swinburne something 
between paternal—almost pitying affection for the sprite-like being of 
flesh and blood, and of veneration for his flamc-like genius. Swin¬ 
burne’s tumultuous passion for Italia and the glorious promise of the 
Republic (La Rfyublique or la Repubblica) was certainly not uncon¬ 
genial to Gabriel, but the one-generation Englishman whose patriot 
father had hailed the new Italia y resplendent 'with stars in her hair’, 2 
was not greatly concerned with it all. He lived in a republi c of hi s own, 
outside political ideals and creations. It was bread and wine to his 
brother William, who never forgot Swinburne’s glorious republican¬ 
ism, even when it lay damp and dank under the crushing dead-weight 
of Watts-Duntonry. G abriel’s rare incursions into political poesv c on¬ 
si sted of sudden and violent outbursts of disgust, after which J ie 
rel apsed into his own vision s. 2 ^ 

1 Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne by Sir Edmund Gossc, p. 43. 

•Gabriele Rossetti’s patriotic hymn much sung during the wars of the Risorgimento— 
and again in the 1915-18 war—“Sfi pur bella cogli astri sul crine .' 

On the Refusal of Aid between Nations , After the French Liberation of Italy , etc. 
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In this sphere, as in others, Rossetti’s influence with Swinburne was 
in the direction of common sense: not any tedious chilling of his 
ardour indeed—which would have been impossible from him—but 
the spirit of a serener and more sceptical, or less hopeful, outlook. 

‘The attitude,* writes Gosse, ‘was that of a strong elder brother to a 
delicate younger one, and it combined, with great forbearance and a 
generous and even vociferous facility of praising, a certain firmness, 
almost a discipline. There can be no question for the biographer who 
examines the whole life of Swinburne, that D. G. Rossetti exercised over 
him a more restraining and yet stimulating influence than anyone else.* 

At the time of the commotion created by the publication of Poems 
and Ballads , Gabriel, together with his brother, bestirred himself 
actively on his friend’s behalf, and his advice was always wholly 
sympathetic as well as prudent and sensible. At a later date, when 
Swinburne was the object of a masked and very scurrilous attack of a 
peculiarly debased kind by one Mortimer Collins in London Society , 
he turned to Gabriel. ‘I shall feel easier when I have spoken to a friend 
and heard from him in return,* he wrote, and after receiving Gabriel’s 
reply, advising contemptuous silence, he writes again: 

‘I am sure the point of view taken in your kind and friendly letter is the 
right one to take; though having a certain consciousness of some power 
upon language of the scourging and branding kind, I was tempted to 
expend a few sentences showing why on general grounds it is undesirable 
to tread on a certain substance lying accidentally in your way, even 
though a scraper be at hand to clean your boot afterwards; but perhaps 
example is better than precept, and it is the cleanlier course to keep one’s 
foot from the filth altogether.* 1 

This correspondence took place shortly after the publication of 
‘Thomas Maitland’s’ attack on Rossetti, and Swinburne was among 
the few who urged the latter to publish his answer—generally referred 
to as unpublishable (which assuredly it was not). In this same letter 
he writes: 

‘I do hope you will go straight ahead, for all sakes. If I were not as 
thoroughly convinced that the thing is in itself worth doing and desirable 

Unpublished letter from Swinburne to D.G.R. (undated, Holmwood. . . . ? 1871) 
in my possession. Most of Swinburne’s letters to D.G.R. were purchased by Mr. Wise, 
and after his death went to the British Museum. A very few remained with my father 
and now belong to me. 
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to be done, as I am of your power to do it supremely well, I would say 
so; as it is I trust you will at once carry it through.* 

Swinburne was one of the few intimates to whom, immediately 
after the event, Rossetti confided the secret of the exhumation, and it 
is clear that the feeling of this friend who had been so devoted to 
Lizzie was a matter of great moment to him. Rossetti’s letter and the 
reply to it are preserved in the Ashley Collection (British Museum). 
Later, when he was engrossed with the trial volume, privately printed 
in preparation for the published Poems , there was no man whose 
opinion he consulted with greater confidence, whom he regarded as 
so sure an arbiter of the mot juste , or as more likely to apprehend the 
thought behind it. And Swinburne, amid the lavish praise natural to 
him where he deemed praise due, gave much valuable criticism and 
suggestion—sometimes if not always acted upon. 

‘The new stanza of The Bower ,* he writes, ‘is very exquisite, but (as 
far as my first impression goes, I should say), not quite of a piece with the 
vital, tangible, direct loveliness of the rest—comparatively fanciful and 
symbolic by the side of such beautifully actual flesh and blood: though 
not the less perfect of itself in sentiment and rendering. The altered line 
is, I think, improved, as you say .* 1 

Much has been made by some writers of Swinburne’s relation to 
Lizzie Rossetti , 2 and most of it is fanciful, though there may well have 
been a certain spiritual allegiance between these two remote beings. 
Swinburne’s devotion to Lizzie would appear to be the only deeply 
felt platonic attachment of his life. The vehemence of his verse and 
imaginative intensity of the erotic poems are not consistent with the 
reticence of the sex-satisfied—if such exist among poets. His only 
recorded love was for the young girl who laughed in his face as he 
laid his heart bare to her—thus effectively and finally, it would seem, 
arresting his ardour in the normal channel. He never asked any other 
woman to marry him. His curious attachment to the gifted and beauti- 

1 Unpublishcd letter of Swinburne to D.G.R. of 7th December, 1869, in my possession. 
This reference to the Song of the Bower is of special significance if Rossetti (as William 
believed) had Lizzie in mind when he wrote it—a fact which would no doubt have been 
known to Swinburne and would account for the feeling terms in which he speaks of the 
original verses. But was it Lizzie he had in mind? Rossetti’s reply to Swinburne’s letter 
is in the Ashley Collection. 

•See Chapter XIX, p. 199, where it is shown that the wilful or wanton mis-dating of 
certain letters is in fact at the root of the legend of Swinburne’s extreme concern for 
Lizzie's health and her maternal expectations. 
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fill equestrienne, Adah Menken, many years later, is the subject of 
many legends, none of which records a definite victory for either. 1 

Writing in The Academy in December 1892 after the publication of 
Bell Scott’s Autobiographical Notes , Swinburne referred in warm tones 
to the ‘incomparable lady whose maiden name was Siddal and whose 
married name was Rossetti*, and three years later he wrote to William 
Rossetti once again expressing his admiration and affection for her. 

Lizzie reciprocated his liking. Of all her husband’s friends he was 
the one she liked best and with whom she felt most at home. Some¬ 
thing childlike in his sincerity and the rare courtesy of his manner put 
her at her ease, while his weaknesses endeared him to her, who had 
the understanding of a fellow-sufferer seeking artificial relief for 
tortured nerves. She does not seem to have had any liking for Morris, 
and may not always have felt quite equal to living up to Ruskin. But 
she could let herself go with Swinburne, and he with her. Gosse writes 
of them: 

‘They were alike in personal appearance, with the same abundant red- 
gold hair; they were equally inexperienced, restless and wayward, with 
the same playfulness, the same absurdities. Rossetti was much entertained 
by their innocent intimacy, occasionally having to call them both to order. 
. . . When the Rossettis settled in 14 Chatham Place, Swinburne was an 
almost incessant visitor, and the three commonly went out of an evening 
to eat at a restaurant.* 

This fraternal relation, so tragically severed in February 1862, had 
its part in forging a unique bond of friendship between the two men. 
It was immediately after her death, according to Swinburne, that the 
bereaved husband appealed to him ‘in the name of her regard for me— 
such regard he assured me, as she had felt for no other of his friends— 
to cleave to him in this time of sorrow, to come and keep house with 
him as soon as a residence could be found*. 

Thus it was that Swinburne came to be one of Rossetti’s oddly 
assorted sub-tenants, when, in the autumn of that year, he settled into 
Tudor House, Cheyne Walk. His brother William and George 
Meredith were the other two. When he first considered the tenancy 
of the big house overlooking the river, Gabriel’s idea was that he should 
be joined there by his whole family, including maiden aunts, as and 
when available. This project of atavistic origin did not take effect. 

Swinburne proved, on the whole, a successful house-mate, and his 

1 There are some references to the matter in William Rossetti's diary. 
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talk, his company, his extra-human vitality, were a delight, even if 
something of a trial to Rossetti. ‘Though no misunderstanding ob¬ 
scured his almost parental affection for “my little Northumbrian 
friend’Y writes Gosse, ‘Rossetti found Swinburne a tempestuous 
inmate.’ 

Swinburne long survived Meredith as sub-tenant 1 and at Cheyne 
Walk much of his finest work was achieved, including the immortal 
Atalanta in Calydon . A large part, if not all, of the Poems and Ballads 
was written here. 

‘I hardly remember whether he was still in the house when the Poems 
and Ballads were published (1866),’ writes William. 2 ‘If not then resident in 
the house, he was continually looking in there, and (I need not say) was 
received with all the welcome of long-standing friendship, and of admira¬ 
tion for astonishing genius and attainment. Ultimately it suited both him¬ 
self and Rossetti that his quarters should be fixed elsewhere.* 

In speaking of Swinburne in his personal relations in the ’sixties and 
’seventies, it is impossible to ignore the fact of alcoholic intemperance, 
or to pretend that the behaviour resulting therefrom was not trouble¬ 
some as well as distressing to his friends: and during the worst years— 
when the poet’s condition was a source of grave concern for his life 
and sanity—he had no more devoted friends than Madox Brown and 
the Rossettis. References to him, displaying great anxiety (none are 
other 'than friendly), which occur frequently in William Rossetti’s 
diary and in the correspondence of these intimates, were of course not 
made public by William, as being a matter of personal rather than of 
public interest, and also because his very dear friend Swinburne was 
alive at the date of the publication of his books covering the period. 
Recently, however, no such reticence has been observed, and a lot of 
good stories—more or less apocryphal—have been made out of the 
doings of Swinburne and his Circle. 

Gosse in the official biography never mentions alcohol, but is of 
course obliged to make frequent allusions to Swinburne’s unstable con¬ 
dition of health and nerves. He speaks of ‘epileptiform seizures’, but 
whether such fits or seizures were not rather due entirely to drink is 
(as far as I know) uncertain. Swinburne no doubt had a weak head for 
drink, and very little affected him—unlike the Rossettis who, though 

^Swinburne and George Meredith developed, in particular, a remarkable incompati¬ 
bility of temper*—so Gosse avers on p. 105 of his Life of Swinburne . 

•Gosse says that Swinburne’s tenancy of Tudor House lasted two years. 
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naturally abstemious, had the heads of Vikings and the digestions of 
ostriches. William, in his Diary, mentions delirium tremens more than 
once. But on 26th January, 1869, he writes that Dr. Bird, then in 
attendance on Swinburne, assured him that his patient had never had 
delirium tremens. 

The Round Table of the Pre-Raphaelites, 1 long since dissolved, and 
the merry gestures of the post-Pre-Raphaelites at Oxford and else¬ 
where, were humdrum compared with the carryings-on of the Post- 
Prandial-Pre-Raphaelites, as recounted by the later school of bio¬ 
graphy. In Ancient Lights Ford Hueffer tells of Madox Brown’s dealings 
with dypsomaniac poets and attributes to him the ingenious system of 
attaching to them labels bearing his own address, so that, when too 
intoxicated to give their own to cabmen, these might be enabled to 
convey them to Fitzroy Square, there to be carried upstairs and dropped 
into a bath, with the assistance of Charlotte the housemaid. There is 
a broad inclusiveness in this vision of inebriate poets (in the plural), 
which is certainly meant to include the author of Atalanta\ though in 
fact there was at the time among Madox Brown’s friends at least one 
other poet, of lesser note and genius, whose habits were extremely 
intemperate. The story of the label reappears in Violet Hunt’s book: 
but here it is Lizzie Rossetti who sewed it inside Swinburne’s coat 
collar, with his own address, for the instruction of cabmen—an in¬ 
genious but hardly practical scheme, unless the poet was in the habit 
of wearing his coat inside out. This story is no doubt an invention. 

The truth is, that at one time Swinburne was somehow better able to 
remember Madox Brown’s address in Fitzroy Square than his own, 
which he changed rather frequently, and was therefore apt to turn up 
in a four-wheeler; and Madox Brown, being a man of extreme 
benevolence and devotion to his friends, and very fond of Swinburne, 
was always willing to give him a bed—and possibly a bath also if 
desired—or to see that he returned safely to his own quarters, which 
at that time were purposely fixed very close either to his own house or 
to that of William Rossetti. 

Gabriel’s letters to his family and to Madox Brown in the late ’sixties 
and early ’seventies contain many references to Swinburne’s health, and 
reflect the extreme anxiety which his bacchanalian habits caused his 
friends. Everything points to the warm regard and sympathy which 
he inspired, and it would be hard to match the untiring and uncom- 

So now the whole Round Table is dissolved,' Gabriel exclaimed as the train bearing 
Holman Hunt eastward steamed out of the station. 
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plaining devotion with which Gabriel and his brother and Madox 
Brown tended and defended him. One or other of them (sometimes 
when too ill or busy himself, Brown would depute his son, the 
youthful Nolly), was constantly running round to Swinburne's lodg¬ 
ings, interviewing doctors, landladies, and others—greatly relieved on 
one occasion when the admiral bore down on his son and carried him 
off to Holmwood. 

So long as he was in tolerable health and the stability of his nervous 
system was not seriously impaired, Gabriel was hardly less willing 
than the other two to exert himself on Swinburne's behalf. It is touch¬ 
ing to note the brotherly sympathy and more than brotherly patience 
with which he viewed his brilliant friend’s failing. By nature extremely 
abstemious himself, he looked upon inebriety in others as a form of 
disease. But he made efforts to induce Swinburne to renounce these 
excesses. On one occasion when he turned up at Chcyne Walk ‘the 
reverse of sober’, Gabriel remonstrated with him very sharply and 
tried to induce him to sign some sort *of pledge! 

The close of this friendship is a tragic mystery. The only allusion to 
it in William Rossetti’s Memoir of his brother is elicited by William 
Bell Scott’s observation that: 

\ . . Holman Hunt, Woolner, and other artists, had left him [Rossetti] 
long ago; now Swinburne and Morris were not to be seen there/ 

upoif which he comments: 

\ . . I need not enlarge upon ... the poets Swinburne and Morris, who 
best know what line of conduct they did or did not adopt/ 

This remark is non-committal. It might be described as a Bunsby 
opinion, the meaning of which lies in the application thereof. One 
point, however, is clear: the writer did not consider that any blame 
attached to his brother. Both Swinburne and Morris were alive when 
the Memoir was published. William would not have written these words 
if he had known that his brother had, in a hostile spirit, kept aloof from 
Swinburne, who remained one of his own closest friends till his death. 
If, as was the case, he expressed sorrow at the ending of Gabriel’s friend¬ 
ship for Browning, consequent upon what he regarded as a delusion, 
he would have felt, and at least hinted at, a greater sorrow for the 
wilful closing of this deeper and more intimate friendship. He was not, 
so far as I am aware, conscious of any resentment on Swinburne’s part, 
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and whenever they met in later years Gabriel was recalled with much 
love by them both. 1 

Gabriel's only unkindly reference to Swinburne occurs in a letter 
to his intimate confidant Madox Brown, and presumably alludes to 
his intemperate habits. That the vexation was purely momentary, 
evoked by some point in the letter he was answering, is evident from 
a letter of the following year. After Oliver Brown's death in Novem¬ 
ber, 1874, Brown wrote to Gabriel: 

‘Now my dear Gabriel, we want you of course to his funeral and it 
would be also a sort of poor satisfaction to our vanity, if we could ask 
Hunt and Swinburne also—Swinburne as one of the great poets who 
always took Nolly’s part and Holman Hunt because of late he has shown 
the greatest sympathy in constant enquiries after our boy—for whom he 
had a very great liking.... I don’t know if you could stand these two-' 

To which Rossetti replied: 

‘Of course I shall be at the funeral on Thursday, and of course, at such 
a moment, could have no shadow of personal feeling as to who else might 
be present. I should add one word to say I had not the least idea that any one 
had supposed me to have any but the friendliest feelings towards Swinburne.’ 2 

In these circumstances, I read with some bewilderment the following 
extract from a letter of Swinburne’s in the Ashley Collection. It is 
perhaps significant that it is addressed to Gabriel's trusty and trusted 
friend, William Bell Scott, a few days after Gabriel's death: 

‘No one who ever loved the friend who died to me by his own act 
and wish exactly ten years ago, can feel otherwise than sorrowfully 
content that the sufferer who survived the man we knew and loved 
should now be at rest. 8 To this day I am utterly ignorant and unable to 
conjecture, why, after the last parting in the early summer of 1872, he 
should have chosen suddenly to regard me as a stranger. But by all 
accounts it is as well for my recollection of him that it was so; and under 

1 I had the honour of knowing Swinburne, who regarded me with predilection from 
babyhood onward, and was privileged to visit him on many occasions together with my 
Father. But though I remember much of the tone and something of the detail of his talk, 
I refrain from obtruding these ‘oral recollections’ and impressions. 

*The italics are mine. 

'There is a touch of tragic humour in these words. How many enthusiasts for the 
splendid and unregenerate Swinburne of the Poems and Ballads have spoken mournfully 
of the surviving ward of Theodore Watts- (Dunton) at the Pines. Rossetti, dying com¬ 
paratively young, led no such posthumous life. 
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the circumstances I felt that my attendance at his funeral could have been 
but a painful mockery. I send you the verses I wrote on the morning 
when Rossetti was laid at rest and for ever. 1 You know, I am sure, that I 
am incapable of dealing at such a time and on such a topic in poetical 
insincerity or sentimental rhetoric. .. .* 

This letter, preserved in the Ashley Collection, is bound up together 
with one from Rossetti to Swinburne which Mr. Wise attributes to 
a date ten years earlier. The following extract is all that is known to 
me of it, and it is difficult to understand the circumstances which gave 
rise to these words: 

\ . . Unless you think me quite without feeling, you must know what 
I felt on reading the first of all your letters that had any bitterness for me. 
You will let me answer your question. I apprehend nothing whatever 
from criticism, and Watts who knows the press all along considered it 
out of the question. The poems attacked have now taken their place in 
the language, and the Review which attacked them had quite lately an 
article in emphatic praise of the Sonnets, which were far more open to 
objection and special application than those now added. However, 
though I can be certain as to my own mood, it is intolerable to have any 
uncertainty as to yours, or to think you incensed against me. Every new 
piece that is not quite colourless will be withdrawn, and the book post¬ 
poned. At your own house I could not speak, as here, with the authority 
of privacy. . . ,* 2 
• 

In Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer , William Rossetti 
states that at the opening of 1873 Mr. Ellis (Gabriers publisher) was 
prepared to bring out a new volume of original poetry by him, 

‘but the latter hesitated whether to go to press at once with such verse as 
he had on hand, equal only to some 150 pages of print, or to wait until 
more should be done. Finally he adhered to the second alternative and 
eight more years elapsed until, in 1881, he issued both the Ballads and 
Sonnets , and the partly reconstituted second form of the Poem of 1870/ 

It appears from Rossetti’s words above quoted that Swinburne had 
raised some objection in very strong and not very friendly terms to 

1 The verses published in the Athenceum, beginning: ‘The strong spring sun rejoicingly 
may rise/ 

•The above extract seems to be all that exists. Mr. Wise notes: ‘The letter is undated, 
commences abruptly, and ends without signature/ It is printed in a proof copy of the 
Ashley Catalogue (Rossetti Section), but is (I believe) omitted from the definitive edition. 
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certain sonnets of Rossetti’s, and also alluded to the likelihood of 
adverse criticism. To the Poems published in 1870 he made no such 
demur, but wrote both publicly and privately to Gabriel in terms of 
almost exaggerated panegyric. It is difficult to associate any objections 
which he can be conjectured to have raised in the present instance 
with any attitude of mind conceivable in the author of Poems and 
Ballads , or even with the Swinburne of later years. Had Swinburne’s 
discouraging or ‘bitter’ letter any influence on Rossetti’s decision not 
to republish at that date, and is it connected with the severance—or 
Swinburne’s belief in a severance—of the friendship? No answer seems 
to be forthcoming to these questions. 

Thomas J. Wise attributes the severance not to this puzzling episode 
of Rossetti’s sonnets, but to the latter’s attitude towards Swinburne’s 
‘blasphemous sonnets’ which Ellis declined to publish in the first 
edition of Songs before Sunrise (1870). Rossetti entered into some 
correspondence on this question. With characteristic loyalty, he 
defended the poems as far as possible when writing to the publishers, 
whom he advised to exclude them only if they apprehended legal 
results. 

‘The Christ anathematized in the Crucifix,’ he writes, ‘is the priests’ 
corrupted and falsified God,—not the true one. But still this might not 
appear clearly to everyone to whom the phraseology would give a shock.’ 

To Swinburne himself he wrote: 

‘You know how free I am myself from any dogmatic belief; but I can 
most sincerely say that ... I do myself feel that the supreme nobility of 
Christ’s character should exempt it from being used—not as a symbolic 
parallel to other noble things and persons in relation with which dog¬ 
matists might object to its use—but certainly in contact of this kind with 
anything so utterly ignoble as this. 

To which Wise appends: 

‘This letter marks the beginning of the differences which arose between 
the two poets; and which ended two years later in a complete severance 
of the friendship.’ 1 

The following entry in William Rossetti’s Diary of the nth May, 

l Swinburne Catalogue, Ashley Library, p. 189. 
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1870, bears on this matter, without suggesting that it was a serious 
cause of rupture: 

‘Swinburne called. Gabriel had told me yesterday that 2 poems of 
Sw’s for the forthcoming Songs before Sunrise—one raising a comparison 
between the birth of Louis Napoleon and that of Christ, and the other 
blaspheming the 3 Persons of the Trinity—arc so alarming to the publisher 
Ellis that, when it comes to the scratch, he will absolutely decline to 
publish them, or the book with them included. I named this matter to 
Sw; and find that he is a little put out by Gabriel’s course of action in more 
than once (as he believes) pressing upon Ellis the objections to the pub¬ 
lishing of these poems. Sw. exhibited considerable excitability on this 
subject, but still all sorts of cordial goodwill to Gabriel.—I heard the 
poems (among others, mostly sonnets, all very masterly). That about 
L. Nap., tho’ of course shocking to religious feelings, may, I think, pass 
muster among S’s other outpourings: as to the other sonnet, the last line 
does contain an outrageous expression the publication of wh. does appear 
to me difficult.’ 

One fact emerges from all this bewildering and contradictory 
evidence. On Rossetti’s side, neither in 1872 or later, was there any 
desire of rupture or any conscious unfriendliness. At a date subsequent 
to the breakdown of 1872, he assures Swinburne that any uncertainty 
as to his mood or the thought that he was angry was ‘intolerable*. 

After this date, there is no evidence that they ever met again—unless 
briefly at the funeral of Oliver Madox Brown. Both men may be 
regarded as in an abnormal state of health in these years: Rossetti from 
time to time and Swinburne much more continuously. In his biography 
Gosse has very little to say of the misunderstanding between them: 
what he does say suggests that it was on Swinburne’s side rather than 
on the other. Of the years 1873-74 he writes: 

‘Swinburne was in a state of acute intellectual irritability, which 
betrayed itself in his personal relations. His friendships cooled; he saw 
less of Lord Houghton, and gradually ceased to be in close relations with 

Rossetti, Morris, and even Burne-Jones-He contrived to quarrel even 

with the indulgent Joseph Knight.’ 

At the same time Rossetti was becoming more and more of a recluse. 
When his brother married in 1874, he could not bring himself to 
attend the big reception overnight at Fitzroy Square, and trusted that 
sundry ‘Browns hitherto occult’ would not be dug out for the wedding 
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breakfast en famille at which he was to assist; after 1877 he ceased 
visiting outside his own family, and in the last years practically never 
left the house, except when compelled to go away for his health. 

Towards the close of 1879 Swinburne, reduced to a complete 
nervous wreck and on the verge of the grave or the madhouse, was 
seized on bodily by Theodore Watts and borne off to his abode. 1 He 
became Watts’s house-mate, patient, and prisoner, and was by him 
nursed back to health, reason, and sobriety. But once the front door 
of The Pines, Putney, closed on him, all contact with his old friends 
and the outer world ceased, except as planned and purposed by Watts. 
The rest of his life was a convalescence; full of thankfulness for 
the tender care of his guardian, he was glad to rest after the feverish 
years. The tropical bird with flame-like crest that puzzled Gosse 
at Madox Brown’s party 2 by unaccountably hopping on and off 
a settee as he talked, became a bird of sober plumage, chirruping 
in a cage. Deafness further isolated him from the world, so that, after 
adapting himself as best he could to a Watts-like vision, he could now 
listen only with Watts’s ears. How characteristic the gesture, so 
courteous and affectionate, with which Swinburne in his closing years 
would turn to Watts when uncertain that he had heard aright, or for 
confirmation and approval! All the gratitude of his loyal nature was 
henceforth bestowed on the bright-eyed, vampire-like little man who 
had saved his life and now derived his own strength from it. 

Grateful for rest and seclusion and relief from all the plaguey busi¬ 
ness matters of life, 3 he was content to abide by his companion’s 
decisions. He was not encouraged to see his old friends: no bohemians 
would be tolerated, apart from Watts’s gypsy fantasies. Watts can 
hardly have placed a direct ban on Rossetti, with whom, in fact, he 
was on terms no less friendly than with Swinburne. He had his private 
quarters and manorial rights, as it were, at Tudor House as at The 
Pines, and spent a great part of his time there. No Fanny and no Hall 

1 Watts became known to Swinburne through Madox Brown, who recommended 
him as a successor to Howell to deal with Swinburne’s business of various kinds. On the 
20th September, 1879, Watts wrote to William Rossetti: ‘The letter you will get by the 
same post as this will apprise you of the desperate attempt I have ventured upon to save 
our friend.... Next week (at the end) my address will be “The Pines,” Putney Hill.* 

•The descriptions of Swinburne in both his early days and later dwell much on the 
curious ‘galvanic* movements of his hands and feet and the general restlessness of his 
body. I well remember these phenomena, which were rather startling. But the nobility 
of his bearing, the carriage of his head, and the fearless glance of his eyes from under the 
splendid brow, overshadowed these physical idiosyncrasies. 

•The Chapter headed The Bard as a Man of Business in Clara Watts-Dunton*s Home 
Life of Swinburne is worth reading. 
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Caine could dislodge him, for Gabriel regarded him with an affection 
as genuine, and only less demonstrative, than Swinburne’s. 

That Watts had ‘a genius for friendship’ and exercised an almost 
uncanny influence on those to whom he devoted himself cannot be 
doubted by anyone who knows how he was cherished by Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and—in his last years—by the glamorous and enthusiastic 
girl (some thirty years his junior) who actually became his wife. 1 His 
ascendancy with neurotic and sick persons was astounding. He became 
a sine qua non to them, and it says much for the generosity of Rossetti’s 
nature that—having undoubtedly a prior claim on Watts’s allegiance— 
he never grudged Swinburne the lion’s share of him. 

But while Watts maintained very friendly relations with both 
Chelsea and Putney, and did not actually ban Rossetti from Swin¬ 
burne’s friendship, he did not encourage intercourse between the two 
poets. He may have regarded Gabriel’s company as too exciting for 
the convalescent. Any communication between these old friends 
during the last years was through the medium of Watts, and he alone 
could have explained this strange alienation, which was equally in¬ 
comprehensible to them both. 

*1 became intimately acquainted with this very singular and warm-hearted lady during 
her last years (she died in 1938). She was passionately attached to the memory of her 
husband, and never wearied of speaking of his wonderful care and kindness. The memory 
of ‘Walter* (Walter Theodore Watts-Dunton) was sacred to her, and—through his 
intimacy—that of Gabriel also. 
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CHAPTER X 


William Morris 

In early life the affinities of men are uppermost and 
draw them together. Later their individualities become 
tyrannous and sunder them. 

D. G. ROSSETTI 

The friendship between Rossetti and William Morris was not built 
upon rock. It lasted from the middle of 1856 till the early ’seventies. 
But the germs of disruption were in its nature and origin. For some 
years before the end, all real community of interest had ceased. 

Apart from more immediate and tangible causes—one of which 
was the dissolution of the Morris firm—there were two cogent reasons 
why these two men could not be life-long friends: essential antithesis 
of nature and interests; the surprising ascendancy which Rossetti 
exercised in the beginning over the life and feelings of the other. This 
ascendancy was quite as striking and as powerful as it was with Burne- 
Jones, but whereas the latter was by nature receptive, very affectionate, 
and inclined to hero-worship, Morris was tough and lacking in 
personal enthusiasms. The warmth and generosity of Rossetti’s tem¬ 
perament were alien to him, while Rossetti did not share his political 
or social interests and came to dislike his attachment to outlandish 
icelandish fantasies. Both were of very forceful character and genius. 

Rossetti was twenty-eight when they met, and a man of mature 
character and achievement, while the youthful Morris, fresh from 
Oxford, was only twenty-two. In his Life of Morris, J. W. Mackail 
speaks of ‘the temporarily overpowering influence of Rossetti, that 
masterful personality which swayed everyone who approached it out 
of his own orbit’ as one of the ‘great disturbing forces’ of Morris’s life. 

Morris was much in Rossetti’s company in the interval between 
their first meeting and the Oxford days, when, together with Burne- 
Jones and others, they were painting the Union Debating Hall. Jones 
settled in London, having, at Rossetti’s instigation, abandoned all 
thought of a clerical career. Morris, who was intimate with Jones 
before they met Rossetti, would run up for the week-end and the 
three young men often went to the theatre on Saturday evenings. 

V t A 
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Rossetti, with critical impatience, was at times unable to sit out the 
performance, and he would drag his reluctant friends away with him 
to talk out the rest of the evening in his rooms at Chatham Place. 

‘During these months/ writes Mackail, ‘Rossetti’s influence over 
Morris grew stronger and stronger. His doctrine that everybody 
should be a painter, enforced with all the weight of his immense 
personality and an eloquence and plausibility in talk which all who 
knew him in those years describe as unparalleled in their experience, 
carried Morris for a time off his feet.’ He insisted upon Morris becom¬ 
ing a painter—and a painter he became for a time. 1 When he couldn’t 
manage legs to his satisfaction, his characters had to disport them¬ 
selves in a bed of vegetable marrows—so Madox Brown recounted. 2 
Then he offered to decorate the roof—which was more in his line— 
and made a great success of it. Mackail (who no doubt had it from 
Morris) declared that Rossetti divided society into two classes, the 
duty of one being to paint pictures and of the other to buy them. He 
seems to have hustled Morris into both classes at once, for not only did 
he make him paint, but—being comparatively well-off—he was in¬ 
duced to buy also. Thus Morris acquired Madox Brown’s admirable 
Haystack and Arthur Hughes’s April Love. 

When the three young men married, close upon one another’s heels, 
the friendship was strengthened. Lizzie Rossetti, Georgiana Jones 
(Georgie), and the stately Jane Morris were—as far as their several 
dispositions allowed—united in friendship no less warmly than their 
husbands. Georgie was not so strikingly beautiful as the other two 
ladies, whose beauty so thrilled her, but was the most human and 
lovable of the trio. 

That Morris was a born artist of great originality is certain; yet it 
may well be that the strong aesthetic influence of Rossetti in his early 
years counted for much in his development. He was not intended, 
however, for a painter of pictures, and with the passing of time even 
came to resent them as idle luxuries, hardly consonant with the real 
needs of mankind. He was at core an innovator and reformer, and as 

l I know of only one framed picture by William Morris, but there may be others. 
This painting—now in the Tate Gallery—has a curious history. Morris (according to a 
letter of Madox Brown’s in my possession) gave it to the latter's son Oliver, and later 
Oliver gave it to Gabriel 'because it was a portrait of his favourite model’ (Jane Morris). 
It was not put into the sale after Gabriel’s death, but came to my Mother after Madox 
Brown’s death, and long after her own I found it in a cupboard and hung it up in my 
own room. My father was surprised to find it there some years later, and, not knowing 
the details of its history (as I certainly did not myself at the time), or having forgotten 
them, he had it taken down and sent to Mrs. Morris. I was very sorry to see it go. 

•They are, I believe, sunflowers in the Union fresco. 
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such viewed art from a different angle, being interested in its relation 
to society rather than in its intrinsic message. He conceived it as the 
visible expression of an innate need of beauty and harmony in mans 
workaday life, a right and heritage in a world where arts and crafts 
would commingle in equality. The fine paintings of the world had 
ever been the privilege of the ilite. In the meanwhile he was an excel¬ 
lent business man and the splendid stuff he produced was destined to 
anything but the adornment of the slum and cottage dwellings of 
industrial England. 

Morris’s complete subservience to Rossetti in the early days of their 
friendship would be incredible if it were not vouched for by his own 
words at the time and by his friend and official biographer. The follow¬ 
ing is quoted from Mackail’s Life: 

‘Rossetti’s conquest of a mind so strong and so self-sufficing was, while 
it lasted, complete in proportion to the strength which was subdued. He 
became not only a pupil, but a servant. Once when Bume-Jones com¬ 
plained that the designs he made in Rossetti’s manner seemed better than 
his own original work, Morris answered with some vehemence, “I have 
got beyond that; I want to imitate Gabriel as much as I can.” * 

Such a complete abdication of the ego in a man of individuality so 
forcible was bound to be followed by a reaction. Nor is it surprising 
that, when the reaction came, it was accompanied by a sense of lurking 
resentment, and even dislike. Deep down, Morris must have come to 
feel that he had been deviated, dominated by an alien spirit and 
personality. 

In 1870, when Rossetti’s health was already on the wane and he 
was anxious to spend much of his time working out of London, he 
and the Morrises took over jointly the lease of Kelmscott House, the 
fine old Elizabethan Manor near Lechlade, on the borders of Oxford 
and Gloucestershire. It has been said (and the report first emanated 
from William Bell Scott) that Rossetti was entirely out of harmony 
with Kelmscott and never took any pleasure in the lush English 
country surrounding it. There may be some truth in this, but many of 
his letters tell a different story. When he first settled there, he wrote 
to his mother: 

‘This house and its surroundings are the loveliest haunt of ancient peace 
that can well be imagined.’ And to his Uncle Henry: ‘The garden and 
meadows leading to the river brink are truly delicious—indeed the place 
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is perfect; and the river-side walks are most charming in their way, 
though I must say the flatness of the country renders it monotonous and 
uninspiring to me/ 

It is true that Rossetti had little taste for the discomforts of country 
life, when these consisted of sitting in draughts and wading through 
bogs. Kelmscott is surrounded by low-lying meadowland which turns 
into a swamp when the rains are abundant—as they generally are— 
and I know from my own brief experience how bitterly cold and 
tempestually draughty the Manor House can be. When I visited it 
some years ago, my kind hostess, May Morris, entertained me in 
‘Rossetti’s Room’, with the quaint old tapestries he came to find so 
trying still adorning its walls. It was in January, and a huge wood fire 
burnt in the grate. It crackled and blazed up bravely, but hardly 
warmed the great studio, where I sat huddled up as close as I could 
get to its fitful warmth. The wind positively whistled through the 
room, and Samson on the wall flapped miserably in his death-throes. 

‘Your uncle hated the cold,’ my hostess said reminiscently. ‘He kept 
the windows always closed and had great velvet curtains put up to 
keep the draughts out. . . . We all loved an open-air life, but Mr. 
Rossetti hated it.’ I must admit that my sympathies were entirely with 
my uncle, and that I thought the velvet curtains a great loss to the 
room. 

He made the best of the brief summer there and took walks along 
the river bank—mostly towards evening, as his wont was. In August 
the heat was sometimes excessive, ‘so great indeed that walking even 
at the close of day is no pleasure, and one is tempted to keep indoors 
altogether’, he wrote to his mother. ‘However I yesterday evening 
strolled out after dinner when the sun was quite gone/ 

All this was hardly in the sturdy Morris spirit, and Rossetti had no 
taste for the local resource of angling, which he regarded as dreary 
beyond endurance; but he had a punt on the river, used largely by his 
younger friends, his secretary, George Hake, and Nolly Brown. And 
he loved the little Morris girls—May, and poor Jenny, the elder, who 
became an invalid and nervous wreck, to the life-long grief of her 
parents. They were constantly in and out of his studio, romping about 
with his young friends or playing with the dog, Dizzy. He often drew 
the lovely little May, and would talk with the girls in his easy, natural 
manner, sometimes playfully, sometimes seriously; never talking down 
to them, but treating them like grown-up playfellows. 
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Rossetti and Morris were not much together at Kelmscott, the latter 
spending much time in London, attending to the business of the Firm. 
In the summer of 1871 and again two years later, Morris sought the 
congenial atmosphere of Iceland, learnt the language, and steeped him¬ 
self in Nordic tradition and literature. The gulf between him and 
Rossetti widened. Nordic sagas were outside Gabrieli range of 
sympathy, and though he never dwelt on his heritage of Latin tradition 
and culture, and even joined Morris and Jones in a bout of Arthurian 
legend, all real cordiality now died out. Dragged to Italy for a fortnight 
by Burne-Jones—whose soul expanded there—Morris fretted to be 
off to Reykjavik, and rejoiced that rainy weather encountered in 
Tuscany would enable him all his life to speak ill of the bleak days he 
had spent in Italy. He was convinced that Rome would yield him 
nothing more than Whitechapel. 

When Morris returned to Kelmscott, his lungs full of the keen, frigid 
air of the Far North, he was put out to find Gabriel obtuse to the 
charm of Nordic myths. The story which has been repeated more than 
once of Gabriel’s impatience with the dragon metamorphosis of 
Fafnar’s brother, and Morris’s insulting reference to Gabriel’s brother 
by way of retaliation, illustrates the temper of the two men. The 
further Morris travelled into the northern nebulae and the deeper he 
immersed himself in their inhuman or sub-human legends, the more 
completely he departed from the orbit of Rossetti’s understanding and 
sympathies. 1 Gabriel was inclined to be flippant on the subject, and 
chortled at the term skald , Icelandic for poet. He was disappointed that 
there were not more funny stories of the voyage, and one of Faulkner 
and Magnusson—Morris’s travelling companions—having their 
breeches removed by an Icelandic hostess as a ceremonial preparation 
for dinner filled him with unseemly merriment. There was something 
uncouth about the lighter side of Morris—his clumsiness and aptness 
to break furniture, his voracious and indiscriminate appetite, his out¬ 
bursts of sound and fury, the unruly mop of hair that had earned him 
the nickname of Topsy—which appealed to all that was most mis¬ 
chievous, and I might say, least decorous in Rossetti. Jokes about Topsy 
were inexhaustible in the circle of his friends, and I remember many 
told by Madox-Brown. 

The friendship received a severe shock in 1874 when, by Morris’s 

l Writing to William Rossetti in September, 1884, William Bell Scott refen to the 
gravestone then being placed in Birchington Churchyard: ‘I saw the account of the 
runic monument Brown has designed. Poor Gabriel used to warn me against everything 
northern and runic, so that the appropriateness is not very obvious.’ 
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wish, the firm of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. was wound up and 
the original partners required to retire. As Rossetti did not take strong 
exception to this course on his own account, and Morris’s case has been 
put very ably by more than one pen, there is no need to dwell on the 
rights and wrongs of this question. From a purely business point of 
view, Morris may have been justified, but the course he took was 
neither friendly nor generous towards his fellow-artists, whose work 
and influence had played an important part in the promotion of the 
scheme. Madox Brown was one of the earliest and most convinced 
pioneers in the way of furniture and furnishings both artistic and 
practical, and had contributed much to the progress of the ‘Shop*, 
beyond the despised five pounds originally subscribed in cash. He 
strongly objected to being shouldered out when its prospects began 
to look promising, made a firm stand, and took legal advice. Gabriel 
—his old and ever-faithful friend (in this year he had also become 
connected with Brown by marriage)—stood staunchly by him, though 
this loyalty put him in an awkward position which he would willingly 
have avoided. P. P. Marshall took the same stand as Brown. 


‘There no doubt must be some accountant employed,’ wrote Brown to 
Gabriel, ‘and I only wanted to have your voice added to mine for the 
one Watts and I had agreed on. . . . As to Morris, I could never meet 
him again with the least pleasure—but even if I could, 1 at the present 
juncture it would disturb all our negotiations, which are going on satis¬ 
factorily in Watts’s hand—for I only wish to be clear of the whole affair 
which I now blush at having ever belonged to. I wish to be quit of it as 
soon as I can without ridicule—for I am not inclined to go at Morris’s 
dictation.’ 

A very ‘Brunonian* spirit is displayed here, and it certainly required 
all dear Gabriel’s tact and common sense to clear this Scylla and 
Charybdis without being disloyal to Madox-Brown or ending in open 
rupture with Morris. 

In the end, and with some skilful piloting by the newly discovered 
universal arbitrator, Theodore Watts, solicitor, Brown was compen¬ 
sated for loss of interest by the payment of about ^300, a like amount 
being paid to Marshall and to Rossetti. Morris remained the only 
effective partner, and being a hard-headed business man no less than 

1 Rossetd, in a letter tactfully putting forward arguments in justification of Morris’s 
standpoint, had suggested to Brown a friendly triangular meeting between Brown, 
Moms and himselt. 
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a poet, he made a great success of it, a considerable fortune, and died 
a rich man. With the fairness that characterizes many of Rossetti’s 
detractors, he has been criticized for his grasping attitude in the matter. 

A word should be added regarding Rossetti’s share in the com¬ 
pensation. As he had no wish in the circumstances to enforce his claim, 
though convinced of its equity and determined to second Brown, he 
preferred not to appropriate the sum to his own use, but rather to set 
it aside in the interest of ‘a member of the Morris family’. 

This was certainly Mrs. Morris. The correspondence between 
Watts and my uncle on this transaction has somehow found its way 
to America, 1 and is published in Three Rossettis . After Rossetti’s death 
it was found that the money had in fact been drawn upon by him, 
the inference being that he had used part of it for his own purposes. 
The extract given below from a letter of Mrs. Morris to Rossetti 
throws a different light on this matter, and makes it clear that the sum 
had been drawn upon in the interest of the appointed beneficiary. 

Writing from Naworth Castle, where she was on a visit, probably 
in 1879, she speaks of being seriously unwell: 

‘I greatly fear that a journey south will be prescribed for the winter 
when I consult a doctor again,’ she writes; ‘if so, could any of that money 
be got at for the purpose , 2 supposing I could not raise any?’ 

Rossetti might well, without any insane fancy, have viewed it as 
part of the ‘conspiracy’ against him that, while Brown gets off com¬ 
paratively lightly with Morris’s biographer and supporters -(and 
Marshall is never heard of), he figures as the grasping and quarrelsome 
partner. ‘He had always an eye to the main chance, don’t you think?’ 
said an old friend of Morris to me . . . ‘so very Italian . 9 

Without intentional unfairness, Mackail writes: 

‘With Madox Brown the breach did not remain unhealed; in his last 
years he was again in cordial relations with Morris, and this trouble was 
forgotten. But from this time forward Morris was no longer to be seen 
in Rossetti’s house in Cheyne Walk, and the estrangement between the 
two powerful and self-centred personalities was final/ 

The estrangement was final This may be true, but whatever the cause 

1 How so many of Rossetti’s private letters got to America—(or indeed out of his own 
or his family's hands)—is a recurrent mystery. In 1877 he wrote to Dunn, his assistant, 
about *the unaccountable wholesale disappearance of large batches of letters some time 
back/ 

•The italics are mine. 
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of it, it was not due to Rossetti's resentment over the affairs of the 
Firm. It is also proper to recall that Rossetti survived the dissolution 
of Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. barely seven years, and that during 
most of this time he was an invalid and a recluse. Madox Brown lived 
twelve and a half years longer, and had time to live down his grievance. 
The rapprochement of the two old friends was due to Morris’s initiative. 1 

The summer of 1874 saw the last of Rossetti at Kelmscott: the final 
settlement of the Firm took place early in the following year. The 
immediate cause of his quitting the Manor House and not returning 
there is attributed to a scene between himself and some anglers, in 
which George Hake intervened to avert a serious row. Rossetti, whose 
nerves were obviously out of order at the time, resented some real or 
imagined jibes shouted at him by the strangers. This may have been 
fancy on his part, but does not sound too improbable. Rossetti’s 
appearance in such a milieu must have been unusual. 

In his Diary (March 1868) William Rossetti notes his surprise at 
finding that Morris took an ‘interest in politics’, and that his views 
were ‘quite in harmony with the democratic sympathies of Jones, 
Swinburne’, and himself. This fact may have drawn Morris still 
further away from Gabriel who, though not a little of a socialist in his 
life and democratic enough in his sympathies, was indifferent to 
politics and probably did not perceive Morris’s development in a new 
direction destined to absorb his energies. 

Morris, the Socialist, complained that Rossetti took no interest in 
politics. 

‘The truth is,’ he declared, ‘he cared for nothing but individual and 
personal matters; chiefly, of course, in relation to art and literature, while 
he would take abundant trouble to help any one person who was in 
distress of mind and body; but the evils of any mass of people he couldn't 
bring his mind to bear upon. I suppose, in short, it needs a person of 
hopeful mind to take disinterested notice of politics, and Rossetti was 
certainly not hopeful.' 

Commenting on the above, Mackail writes: 

*1 happened to be present together with my sister Mary in our grandfather’s studio, 
in 1893 (?) when he and Morris first met again. My grandfather was standing near the 
window when Morris entered with rapid step. I well remember the vigour of his voice 
and gesture as he clasped Madox Brown’s hand and exclaimed: *My dear old FriendP 
At my then early age I was more interested in Morris the Socialist than in Morris the 
artist. I had read News from Nowhere , but not the Earthly Paradise. News from Nowhere 
now seems to me the most stagnant Utopia ever conceived. 
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‘He (Morris) was interested in things much more than in people. . . . 
On one side it resulted in an equally marked inconsiderateness. He some¬ 
times seemed to have the aloofness of some great natural force. . . . The 
lot of the poor as a class, when he thought of it, had always lain heavily 
on his spirit.. .. But the sufferings of individuals often only moved him 
to a certain impatience. . .. Many years before, Rossetti, in one of those 
flashes of insight that made him so terrible a friend, had said of him, “Did 
you ever notice that Top never gives a penny to a beggar?” * 

This may show a broader outlook in Morris, concerned not with 
the sufferings of the individual beggar, but with the faultiness of the 
society that produced him, but it was an attitude not congenial to 
Rossetti who, while unconcerned with the structure of society, was 
so moved by any form of distress that came to his notice that he took 
it as a natural obligation to relieve it by any means at his disposal. 
No importunity of the needy annoyed or indisposed him, however 
ill or busy he might be himself, or however temporarily incommoded 
for funds. 

‘Were it a friend in difficulties,’ pursues Morris’s biographer, ‘or some 
unknown poor woman on the street—he (Rossetti) was always ready to 
employ his own pockets and plunge deeply into those of his friends. . . . 
That habit of munificence, which to the Greek mind was the crown of 
virtues, was Rossetti’s most remarkable quality. In the nature of Morris 
it had no place. “I am bourgeois, you know, and therefore without the 
point of honour,” he had written many years ago to Madox Brown in 
a moment of self-appreciation.’ 

Another point worth remembering in the relations of these two 
men is that while Rossetti’s health and spirits were subject to serious 
upsets, Morris was a buoyantly healthy man. When—no longer young 
—he was staying with Charles Rowley 1 in Manchester, Mrs. Rowley, 
ministering at the breakfast table, politely inquired: ‘I hope you slept 
well last night, Mr. Morris?’ ‘Of course I did,’ he answered im¬ 
patiently. ‘What do you think I went to bed for?’ 

Such a man would have little sympathy with Rossetti’s insomnia 
and the mental and physical sufferings caused by it. Rossetti was 
aware of this and took it in good part. In a letter to Brown of October, 
1868 he writes: ‘As to Topsy’s opinion of my health, it instantly con- 

l Charles Rowley, promoter of the arts and philanthropist, became known to Madox 
Brown and his circle in about 1877. He was the founder and the vital spirit of the Ancoats 
Brotherhood. 
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jured up a drama which I subjoin.* The drama—an amusing scrap and 
not ill-natured, penned in the familiar vein of Topsy chaff—suggests 
that Morris was more interested in getting his dinner than in Gabriel's 
health. At the close of 1881, when Gabriel was a dying man, Bell 
Scott notes in his diary that he saw Morris, who asked him if he 
really thought Gabriel so ill, ‘or was he only acting, to keep those 
about him in suspense?* 

Essential difference of character is revealed in their physiognomy. 
Look at the portraits of the two men. They were of about the same 
height: Morris burly from his youth, while Rossetti, of more delicate 
build, grew portly with years; so that, looking at the likenesses, they 
appear both to be rather massive, Rossetti’s breadth emphasized by 
his loosely worn Inverness cape. There is much virile energy in both 
countenances, but Rossetti’s is the face of a dreamer, no ascetic, easy¬ 
going and self-indulgent; but not less indulgent towards others— 
perhaps unduly so. The expression is kindly, tolerant, humorous. 
Morris’s face is less sensuous, but also less refined. The small eyes look 
alert, without apparently fixing any tiling; they look beyond the same 
things Rossetti’s are looking into. Gabriel’s eyes are larger and deeper 
set, dreamy, but full of slumbrous energy. In the early days of their 
friendship William Rossetti noted that Morris’s face was ‘on the whole 
very handsome, but it looked as if some additional shade of refinement 
in one feature or other would have made it yet a good deal handsomer; 
the eyes were rather small’. 
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Burne-Jones 

We that had loved him so , 
followed him , honoured him. 

ROBERT BROWNING 

In the Memorials of her husband, Lady Burne-Jones has said nearly all 
that there is to be said about this friendship. No one could speak with 
more perfect knowledge than she or with fuller understanding. Burne- 
Jones was one of those who owed to Rossetti his discovery of himself 
and his initiation as an artist. He never repudiated the debt. 

The younger artist keenly resented the circumstances which created 
a barrier between himself and this friend of friends, and refused to 
accept a termination to an intimacy which had illumined and directed 
his life. Many factors disturbed it in the later years: Gabriel's health 
and spirits isolated him from this friend of his early prime: the altered 
relations between Rossetti and Morris on the one hand, and the 
breach in Burne-Jones’s friendship with Madox Brown on the other, 
were obstacles difficult to surmount. But—combined with what I can 
only describe as a certain skittishness or flapdoodlery of demeanour in 
Burne-Jones, which may have jarred on the Rossettis—there was such 
a basis of loyalty and steadfast affection, such an earnest desire to show 
his devotion to the man who had made him believe in himself, that he 
swept all these obstacles aside. He strove gallantly to stem the current, 
and he did not altogether fail. 

Burne-Jones 1 felt and resented Gabriel’s changed attitude towards 
William Morris, who was ever as an alter ego to himself, and he was 
distressed at the extinction of this friendship. Gabriel never could resist 
poking the old fun at Topsy, but as time advanced Burne-Jones felt 
that the sparkle had died out of it and that there was some bitterness 
in the dregs. Gabriel discerned a funny side to all that Icelandic skald 
business, and Burne-Jones was pained. He would not allow even his 
wife to speak lightly of Morris, or to refer to him before strangers as 

1 In the early years he was known as Edward or Ned Jones. In 1894, when he accepted 
a Baronetcy, he obtained the Royal Licence for the more distinctive name, Burne-Jones, 
a family addition which he had for many years adopted. 




Left to right Richard Jones / father of Edward Burne-Jones), 
Margaret Burne-Jones /later Mrs Mackaili, Edward Burne-Jones, 
Philip Burne-Jones, Mrs Burne-Jones. May Morris, William Morris, 
Airs William Morris, Jenny Morris 
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Topsy. It may have been on this point that Burne-Jones wrote to 
Gabriel at some date unrecorded a ‘churlish* letter, which has not 
survived; a subsequent one (dated tentatively by William Rossetti 
1870) contains the following words: 

‘There is not and can never be in the world the least question of our 
most perfect friendship—and I have teased you with an illworded letter 
that was never meant to tease—and you break my heart with the sweet¬ 
ness with which you answer my churlishness/ 

Then Howell was a festering thorn in Burne-Jones*s side. He be¬ 
lieved himself to have been seriously wronged in some way by Howell, 
but the nature of his grievance, which was clearly very personal, is not 
stated. He assured Gabriel that it was not merely a question of loose¬ 
ness of tongue or of irregularities in money matters, and was pained 
at the countenance given the adventurer by Gabriel’s tolerance, though 
assuring him that, if his house were filled ‘garret to cellar with the like 
of him’, he was still safe of his love and friendship, for nothing could 
come seriously amiss from him. William at the time briefly summed 
up the position in his Diary: 

‘Gabriel says that Jones, who is now (on account of X and other 
matters) as bitterly hostile to Howell as he used to be profusely fond of 
him, has taken to writing letters to G. urging him to break off with H., if 
jnerely as an act of friendliness towards J. himself. Gabriel, on grounds 
both of feeling and of prudence, is disinclined to this, and I agree with 
him so far; yet, as Jones is so urgent, he intends to drop H. as much as he 
can, and gradually, if possible, lose sight of him altogether/ 

The breach of the friendship with Madox Brown, which occurred 
in about 1874, was a more impassable obstacle. Whatever the cause of 
this unfortunate rupture may have been (it was apparently due to 
mischief-making third parties playing on Brown’s susceptibilities 
where his second family was concerned), the elder artist broke off all 
personal relations with his once intimate friend, and it is doubtful 
whether they ever met again. Gabriel had no part in the quarrel, but 
came to believe that it was not mere fancy on Brown’s part—which 
may have been one reason for his ceasing to visit the Grange in the 
later years. Burne-Jones maintained to the end that he had no know¬ 
ledge of what it was all about. He bitterly resented what he termed 
‘the vendetta of the Brown family’ and wondered how many genera- 
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tions would carry it on! The break-up of the Morris firm was another 
circumstance that cannot have eased relations. 

Burne-Jones refused to regard Gabriel as a party, ally, or associate 
in the feud, and continued to visit him up to the end. The news of 
his friend’s illness in 1872 came as a great blow to him and his wife; 
‘When once we realized that his brain was touched, however slightly,’ 
she writes, ‘the pillars of our life felt shaken.* This idea that Rossetti’s 
illness was in the nature of insanity was no doubt very prevalent at the 
time, though fortunately never true. ‘There is more than any tender¬ 
ness of friendship in what I feel for him,’ Burne-Jones wrote about this 
time to Professor Norton, ‘—he is the beginning of everything in me 
that I cared for, and it is quite dreadful.’ 

This feeling for Rossetti never changed. Early in 1877, in writing 
to The Times to define his position towards the Grosvenor Gallery, 
Gabriel had written a few words of praise for his friend’s work. 
Burne-Jones impulsively wrote to him: 

‘Folks showed me your letter in The Times the other day. I was made 
so happy by your words about me—if there’s anything in me for you or 
others to like, it’s your making—ask everyone if I ever change in saying 
it, or ever forget it—I don’t think you doubt it though. No one in this 
world has owed so much to another as I do to you. . . .* 

Nor did death efface the memory of his ‘glorious Gabriel*. ‘I miss 
Gabriel at every turn and more and more,’ he wrote, ‘and the loss of 
him cannot be made up.* 

Many years later he noted down: ‘It is nice to be remembering it all, 
and it is good for me now, only the most of it is so indescribable. His 
talk and his look and his kindness, what words can say them?’ 



CHAPTER XII 


George Meredith 

Perhaps the best advice to authors would be that they 
should keep out of the way of one another. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 

It is not surprising that this incongruous friendship should have given 
rise to much speculation and some absolute nonsense. The days when 
Rossetti’s home in Cheyne Walk housed himself and his brother, Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Meredith—with Fanny in and out if not actually 
installed, and Mr. Ruskin coveting a spare room as an escape from 
Denmark Hill—tickle the imagination and evoke legends. Sir Max 
Beerbohm has perhaps made the ablest use of it all in Rossetti and his 
Circle , skilfully introducing also the four-footed denizens into the 
picture. William Rossetti’s Pre-Raphaelite chronicle of the lives and 
violent or premature deaths of deer and deer-hounds, peacocks, 
dormice, armadillos, laughing jackasses, zebus, wombats, racoons, and 
owls of every description, alternate with the doings of the distinguished 
tenants and the deaths of maiden aunts. 1 

George Meredith’s appearance in this milieu is meteoric and un¬ 
certain. Some persons have averred that he was never there, and others 
that his stay was brief and the reverse of agreeable. Meredith offered 
an irresistible temptation to Ford Hueffer’s pen, and in Ancient Lights 
he attributes to Madox Brown the origin of a legend about succulent 
(but perhaps disgusting) repasts contributed by the other tenants to 
the hard-up young novelist, and one of a new pair of boots charitably 
but tactlessly placed outside his bedroom door. ‘He put on the boots’, 
we are told, ‘went out, and having forwarded a cheque for the 
quarter’s rent, never returned.’ 

It is gratifying to be able to dispose of this version at least of 
Meredith’s exit. In William Rossetti’s Diary (21st May, 1910) I read 
the following: 

‘Robert Garnett called. Spoke about articles which Ford Hueffer is 
writing in Harper 1 s Magazine , consisting largely of details concerning 

1 In The Rossettis and their Circle , Frances Winwar gives a vivid picture of the Cheyne 
Walk days and doings. She has as far as possible avoided building upon false foundations 
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Madox Brown, and anecdotes relating to him. I fancy there must be a 
good deal of rather apocryphal matter in these anecdotes. Saw not long 
ago one about Meredith’s boots when we were in Cheyne Walk: utterly 
untrue, and nothing short of a downright lie.' 

No doubt, the succulent repasts (disgusting or otherwise) may be 
dumped along with the boots in the anecdotal garbage pail. Other 
versions attribute Meredith’s departure to disgust at the sight of some 
half-dozen poached eggs slowly bleeding to death on Rossetti’s break¬ 
fast table, or to the splashing (or even throwing) of a cup of tea in his 
face. William Rossetti’s statement on the subject in the Memoir is 
less startling, but more reliable. 

Speaking of his brother’s settling in Cheyne Walk, he mentions 
Meredith as one of the house sharers. 

‘Dante Rossetti was by this time familiar with Mr. Meredith,' he says, 
‘whom he had seen increasingly for some three yean past, and whose 
talents and work he seriously, though not uncritically, admired.’ 

Further on he writes: 

‘Mr. Meredith and Rossetti entertained a solid mutual regard, and got 
on together amicably, yet without that thorough cordiality of give-and- 
take which oils the hinges of daily intercourse. It would have been diffi¬ 
cult for two men of the literary order of mind to be more decisively un¬ 
like. . . . Even in the mere matter of household routine, he found that 
Rossetti's arrangements, though ample for comfort of a more or less 
off-hand kind, were not conformable to his standard. Thus it pretty soon 
became apparent that Mr. Meredith's sub-tenancy was not likely to stand 
much wear and tear, or to outlast the temporary convenience which had 
prompted it. I could not now define precisely how long it continued— 
perhaps up to the earlier days of 1864. It then ceased, without, I think, 
any disposition on either side that it should be renewed. Friendly inter¬ 
course between the two men continued for some few years, and gradually 
wore out without any cause or feeling of dissension.' 

Meredith’s feeling towards Rossetti is expressed in the following 
words printed in Joseph Knight’s Life of Rossetti: 

‘I liked him much, though I was often irritated by his prejudices, and 
his strong language against this or that person or subject. He was bomi 
too, somewhat, in his interests, both on canvas and in verse, and would 
not care for certain forms of literature and life which he admitted were 
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worth caring for. However, his talk was always full of interest and of rare 
knowledge; and he himself, his pictures, and his house, altogether, had I 
think an immense influence for good on us all, and on English art and 
work—being not insular yet not un-English, and bringing into our world 
new and delightful subjects, and a personal character very striking and 
unusual and lovable.* 

These words are eloquent of the innate difference of outlook and 
interest of the two men. That, despite their disinclination to renew 
intercourse at the breakfast table (Rossetti in fact always breakfasted 
alone), they remained on friendly terms, is shown by the letter 
Meredith addressed to Rossetti upon the publication of the Poems in 
1870: 


Box Hill, Dorking, 

June 8th, 1870. 

My dear Gabriel, 

I have not had such a delight for years. We never meet now, and my 
regret is that I cannot talk to you of the pleasure and pride I feel in your 
volume. 

You are our Master, of all of us. Some of the Sonnets and lines through¬ 
out the poems, hang about me like bells. But to begin to praise them is to 
lose the sense of the depth and subtle richness. Some I knew, the whole I 
love; and that the book is out is to my mind a great piece of good fortune. 

The flux of critics poured over it rapidly. I had nowhere a place. But I 
shall have much to say of it by and by. Will you come and hear? Will 
you come to me this month? My wife will be as glad as I to welcome you. 
In such a case—almost too good to be hoped for—forewarn me should 
you choose a Saturday. Swinburne was coming, we expected: but penned 
a line from bed, which gives me the old uneasiness about him. He threw 
flowers on you in the Fortnightly: not one was undeserved. After first 
finishing the book my voice would have been as unrestrained, less eloquent. 

I am ever, my dear Gabriel, 

Your loving, 

George Meredith 



CHAPTER XIII 


James McNeil Whistler 

And touched with choler , hot as gunpowder , 

And quickly will return an injury. 

SHAKESFEAEB 

Rossetti never quarrelled with Whistler, nor was he one of those 
on whom the latter practised the gentle art . Neither is it recorded that 
Whistler ever complained of Rossetti’s testy disposition and mutability 
in friendship. Any later remoteness between the two once intimate 
friends was due to natural causes, a matter largely of artistic differences, 
and—on Rossetti’s side—to ill-health and disinclination to consort 
with any but his dearest and closest friends. As Whistler advanced and 
developed, his style and aims as an artist drew him further away from 
Gabriel, who, while never under-rating his friend’s genius, could not 
entirely share his taste and outlook. His brother, William—wider in 
his artistic sympathies—had more community of spirit with the trend 
of the Parisian-American’s painting. Reluctantly, because of his 
affection and gratitude towards Ruskin, he gave evidence on Whistler’s 
behalf at the famous trial. He expressed himself as follows in court: 

T consider the Blue and Silver an artistic and beautiful representation of 
a pale but bright moonlight. I admire Mr. Whistler’s pictures, but not 
without exception. I appreciate the meaning of the titles. The Falling 
Rocket is not one of the pictures I admire. 

Attorney General: Is it a gem? (laughter) 

W.M.R.: No. 

Attorney General: Is it an exquisite painting? 

W.M.R.: No. 

Attorney General: Is it very beautiful? 

W.M.R.: No. 

Attorney General: Is it a work of art? 

W.M.R.: Yes, it is. 

Attorney General: Is it worth two hundred guineas? 

W.M.R: Yes.’ 

The two artists first met in 1862, not long after Lizzie’s death. 
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‘Neither my brother nor myself/ writes William in the Reminiscences , 
‘ever entertained any doubt as to his conspicuous genius and his endow¬ 
ments hors ligne . I have met few men/ he adds, ‘whose temperament and 
interests were so essentially those of an artist—an artist convinced in 
thinking and heedful in planning. If he had not been a wit and a “char¬ 
acter* \ as well as an artist, the public would have been perhaps more 
readily persuaded of this.’ 

On his side, while recognizing Rossetti’s genius and his claims as a 
painter—he was for a time not altogether uninfluenced by him in his 
own work—Whistler seems to have been more attracted to him as a 
man than as an artist. ‘A charming fellow—the only white man in all 
that crowd of painters/ declared this expert on white blood. He never 
turned against him, though they saw little or nothing of each other 
after the early 'seventies. Ford HuefFer, in the doubtful crepuscular 
afterglow of Ancient Lights , recalls a scene of Whistler’s death-bed, 
when, overhearing some disparagement of Rossetti, he opened his 
eyes and said: ‘You must not say anything against Rossetti. Rossetti 
was a king.’ 

Both brothers liked Whistler very much, though William deplored 
his colour prejudice (in the racial, not the artistic sphere) and was far 
from sympathizing with him wholeheartedly in all his shindies. It was 
always a matter for satisfaction with William, that in spite of his out¬ 
spokenness on more than one occasion, he had never come to logger- 
heads with Whistler. (William told him, for instance, very bluntly 
what he thought of his prowess in assaulting the black ‘Marquis of 
Marmalade’.) 

Regarding the notorious assault on his friend, Alphonse Legros, 
William, many years later, made this note—one of several touching 
on his brother’s life and character: 

‘One day Legros and Whistler were together in company with Luke 
Ionides, and Legros contested or denied something that Whisder was 
saying. Whisder retorted, “Tu dis done que je mens,” and forthwith 
knocked him down. This wound was never healed. Gabriel at the time 
spoke of it to me with great concern, and said: “I could imagine myself 
in a moment of exasperation, committing such an assault upon a friend; 
but if so I should the next moment kneel down with shame and com¬ 
punction and implore his pardon.” ’ 

To which my father adds: ‘Gabriel was of an impetuous, but very far 
from a rancorous temper/ Whistler knew this, and respected his 
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judgment. At the time, he wished him to act as mediator in the dispute, 
but after some preliminary interviews and correspondence, and 
‘writing a very strong letter to Whistler (now in Paris) reprobating 
his rowdyism on this and other occasions’, he preferred to be quit of 
the whole matter. Whistler, we are told, replied to Gabriel’s letter 
‘evidently rather nettled*, ‘but I should think it would not cause a 
permanent estrangement’, William adds. Indeed, a further letter was 
answered by Whistler in ‘a most cordial spirit’, though Gabriel’s sub¬ 
sequent efforts to effect a reconciliation between the two artists came 
to nothing. 

Some months later, Whistler turned his bellicose fury on his 
brother-in-law, Seymour Haden, an affair which resulted in his 
expulsion from the Burlington Fine Arts Club. This was a matter 
of much concern to the Rossettis, who were also members. I have 
heard my father speak of it as a really brutal assault; but the action of 
the Club in condemning the assailant before hearing him was regarded 
as incorrect, and justified them in making a stand for their friend. 
They attended the meeting in which the expulsion was voted by 
19 against 8, and at its conclusion handed in their resignations. An 
incident of this meeting is thus recorded by William Rossetti: 

‘I think Gabriel knew next to nothing about the forms of procedure 
at public meetings, etc. When a motion was to come on at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club for the expulsion of Whistler... it had been agreed between 
Gabriel and me that I would move a certain amendment traversing the 
motion of expulsion, and that Gabriel would second the amendment. 
I moved this, and looked across to Gabriel to second it. The moments 
passed, he took no steps for the purpose, and the amendment thus could 
not even be put to the meeting. I am not sure that Gabriel ever understood 
that he had made a mull of it. He never expressed that view to me; and I, 
as the matter was over, forbore from taxing him about it.’ 

It is interesting to note from William Rossetti’s Diary that the 
Burlington Committee were anxious to be rid of Whistler not so 
much as an act of consideration towards poor Haden, but rather as 
averting a possible danger from themselves. The fact that the pug¬ 
nacious artist had committed ‘seven (or even nine) assaults’ within a 
recent period ‘alarmed the Committee, who thought they might 
themselves not be safe with Whistler and they therefore suggested to 
him to resign.’ 

The beautiful Jo, Whistler’s model and compagne , was occasionally 
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at Tudor House, and, it would appear, on friendly terms with Fanny, 
though it was not the convention of the time for these ladies to be 
present on more ceremonial social occasions. On calling at the house 
one evening when Gabriel was not there, my father notes that he met 
Jo for the first time. He remained some time chatting with her and 
was prepossessed by her person and conversation. 

For a time the tastes of the two artists met and mingled in the love 
of Japanese decorative art, and both revelled in its beauties. The dis¬ 
covery of this rich and little explored wonderland Rossetti owed to 
Whistler, while Howell flitted between Lindsey Row and 16 Cheyne 
Walk, full of purposeful mischief, and triumphantly bearing his 
treasure trove. This much criticized gentleman was a link rather than 
a cause of rift in the friendship. 

As the years advanced Whistler grew more difficile , and was, more¬ 
over, absent from London for long periods. Gabriel’s disturbed health 
and his long absences at Kelmscott were a further element in the 
gradual fading-out of this notable friendship. Whistler chose to regard 
Rossetti’s pictures as the expression of a poet rather than of a painter, 
while, on his side, Gabriel noted without bitterness the ascendancy of 
a new school likely to eclipse for a time the more direct and classic art 
of which he and Madox Brown, in their different ways, were repre¬ 
sentative. Writing to his old friend in August 1874, he tells him of the 
Exhibition Whistler was then getting up, with Leyland’s support, to 
show his portraits of the ship-owning art-patron and his wife. ‘I have 
no doubt at this juncture it will send Whistler sky-high,’ he writes, 
‘and Leyland will probably buy no one else any more! I believe 
Leyland’s picture will set the fashion in frills and buckles.’ A few days 
later Whistler called and carried him off to the exhibition, then closed 
but not dismantled. 

*1 thought three pictures—his mother, Carlyle, and the banker’s little 
daughter—very fine works indeed in their own way,* he writes. ‘The 
others were not equal to these, but the head of Leyland is very like him, 
and the figure of Mrs. Leyland a graceful design, though I cannot see that 
it is at all a likeness.* 

The two artists can hardly have met after this date. Two years later 
there occurred the disastrous incident of the Peacock Room, imposed 
by Whistler on the Parvenu’s house. It was Rossetti who, with 
characteristic disinterestedness, had introduced Whistler to Leyland, 
and Leyland, jibbing at the demand for two thousand guineas for the 
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decoration, consulted him among others, and Rossetti agreed that the 
price asked was high. There is no evidence that this led to any ill- 
feeling. In his Life of Whistler, Joseph Pennell writes that Watts-Dunton 
averred that Rossetti got exceedingly tired of Whistler and came to 
regard him as a brainless fellow of malignant tongue. ‘But Whistler’, 
he adds, ‘certainly never knew of any change in Rossetti’s feelings 
towards him.’ 

Neither, apparently, did Rossetti. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Charles Augustus Howell 

If he had possessed a private income , and if that income 
had been carefully settled upon him t I believe he would 
have been one of the most honest of men; I know he would 
have been one of the most generous. 

WATTS-DUNTON 

Charles Augustus Howell was a character. Most people who 
knew him came to regard him as a very bad one. He has been the 
object of much mixed metaphor of vituperation, being variously 
described as ‘a base, treacherous, unscrupulous and malignant fellow* 
(Burne-Jones ); 1 ‘one who came amongst us in friend’s clothing, but 
inwardly was a stranger to all that our life meant’ (Lady Burne-Jones); 
‘a daring and adventurous creature ... a soldier of fortune’ (Hall 
Caine); ‘the pole-cat Howell: the vilest wretch I ever came across’ 
(Swinburne); ‘the wonderful man, the genius, the Gil-Blas-Robinson- 
Crusoe hero out of his proper time; the creature of top-boots and 
plumes, splendidly flamboyant* (Whistler); ‘Our friend, one of the 
biggest liars in existence—half mad ... at the same time very good- 
natured 9 ,—‘the Baron Munchhausen of the circle’ (Madox Brown); ‘an 
extraordinary personage, who ought to have a volume all to himself’ 
(Ford HuefFer); ‘a singular character’ (William Rossetti). 

Gabriel Rossetti briefly characterized him in a limerick: 

There 9 s a Portuguese person named Howell 
Who lays on his lies with a trowel ; 

When I goggle my eyes 

And start with surprise 

It 9 s at monstrous big lies told by Howell . 

On the subject of Howell, William Rossetti is, as ever, moderate, 
discreetly informative, and reliable. The early years of this remarkable 
man are wrapped in mystery. He is spoken of as an Anglo-Portuguese 
bom in Portugal, the son of an English drawing master settled in 
Lisbon and a Portuguese mother. He first became known to the 

'Letter from Burne-Jones to D. G. Rossetti (1871?)—unpublished. 
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Rossetti brothers in about 1856, ‘through a man of gentlemanly 
address, who had once been in the Army’ whose acquaintance William 
had made (probably through office connections at Somerset House), 
and whom Gabriel, with the reckless generosity that characterized him, 
had been ‘helping in circumstances of great money embarrassment’. 
William conceals under the initials J.F.H. the identity of the shady and 
shadowy gentleman who introduced Howell, then a youth of about 
seventeen, just over from Portugal. 

‘After a while/ William Rossetti continues, ‘but not until some mis¬ 
chief had been done in attempts to serve him, J.F.H. was found by Howell 
to be a very disgraceful character. Howell gave us notice of this, and 
J.F.H. was abandoned to his fate. . . . This disclosure must have been 
towards the end of 1857/ 

In January 1858, the Italian patriot, Felice Orsini, made an attempt 
on the life of Napoleon III. Orsini was known to the youthful Howell, 
who is said to have been in some way (innocently) mixed up in the 
plot. He certainly knew Orsini, and gave my father his autograph, now 
in my possession. Before the actual coup , Howell had quitted England 
and returned to his family in Portugal. ‘In 1864/ William Rossetti 
continues, ‘he was back in London, and he sought out my brother 
and myself, who had always liked him, and felt much indebted to 
him for unmasking J.F.H.’ 

‘London can have contained in 1864 few more agreeable young men 
than Charles Augustus Howell,* declares the same witness. He was 
considered handsome, if somewhat outrd in type, not unlike the full- 
length Philip IV by Velasquez in the National Gallery, but with dark 
chestnut hair and ‘free from the vapid effeminacy which marks the 
flaxen locks of Philip’. The only photograph of Howell—a poor little 
carte-de-visite in Gabriel’s album—hardly bears this out, but the 
gentleman in eighteenth-century costume, in Rossetti’s Washing Hands , 
was regarded as a faithful likeness of rather later date, and justifies the 
description. 

Howell, though a hard worker, and possessed of great abilities, was 
an adventurer, dependent mainly on his wits, and not over scrupulous 
in the use of them. He was, above all, a prodigious liar; one of those 
masters of mendacity who, by accumulation and reiteration of un¬ 
truth, not only deceive themselves and others, but end by actually 
creating a sort of truth of their own. Such men grow into the parts 
they have invented, and so influence their environment that those 
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around them act up to the situation created. The twentieth century 
has made the fullest use and misuse of this form of talent. In the lives 
and nature of such men there is the harmony of creative genius. When 
Madame de Pompadour challenged Casanova’s right to the title of 
Comte de Seingalt, and taxed him with having invented it, he boldly 
answered: What better right had any man to a title than himself to 
that of his own creation? No one directly challenged Howell’s right 
to the broad red ribbon he sported across his shirt-front, generally 
accepted as a Portuguese decoration hereditary in his family. It became 
a necessary feature of the part he had created, and fitted in with the 
character of a ‘distinguished foreigner’, which he undoubtedly was. 
Had he been questioned about it, he might have answered like Casa¬ 
nova; William Morris said he had probably stolen it. It is in any case 
certain that Howell who, in the matter of painting, was no more than 
a supremely good copyist, was an artist of great originality in the 
actual fabric of life. 

His parts were unnumbered, and he played them all with unparal¬ 
leled brilliance and dan. The variety of things he knew all about, could 
actually do well himself and teach others to do, was astounding. He 
was never at a loss in any emergency, was helpful and charitable in 
excelsis, always ready to assist anybody whom he liked, or who liked 
him, in any difficulty. No wonder that such men as Ruskin, Rossetti, 
Madox Brown, and Whistler cherished him! 

How many parts did Howell play—and which of them were enacted 
on the terra jirma of life, and which on the stage of that brilliant 
imagination? Little or nothing is known of what he did in his native 
Portugal or elsewhere before settling in England: there are rumours 
of connection with important personages and of a secret mission to 
England, of diving for gold in the wrecks of Spanish galleons off the 
coast of Portugal; he told William Rossetti that he was a civil engineer 
and had been engineer-in-chief of one of the Portuguese railways, 
‘the first constituted, I think he said’. A less flattering story is of card- 
sharping at Oporto, when a mere boy, and of his being packed off 
thence to an uncle in Darlington, when first he visited these shores. 
In 1865, he was writing a History of the Inquisition in Portugal and 
begged William’s help in revising his English. It is curious to note 
in these early letters that this was in fact a trifle shaky: he makes an 
occasional slip such as no Englishman bom and bred would make. 
Otherwise there is nothing foreign in his diction. ‘His very voice/ 
writes William, ‘with a scarcely perceptible foreign twang in it, was 
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a gift of nature which no art could have rivalled/ Howell’s voice was 
indeed one of his principal charms, well befitting his urbanity of 
manner. 

At the same time he was hoping to secure a berth (probably with 
the Arundel Society) which was to bring him in ‘.£400 a year ... to 
start with*. It may have been when seeking for recommendations in 
this connection that Gabriel first put him in touch with Ruskin: 1 
shortly afterwards he was acting as the great critic’s secretary; through 
them he came into contact with a number of other men variously 
distinguished in the art world, which accounts for his cultivating this 
interest eventually to the exclusion of others. Whistler, no less than 
Rossetti, recognized his real understanding in art matters. He rapidly 
became an expert, a connoisseur, and a speculator in works of art, as 
well as a very remarkable facsimilist—a dangerous accomplishment, 
and one that Ruskin recognized in him as outstanding. 

As a man of business he was without a peer: pushing withput 
vulgarity or hustle, and very persuasive by his eloquence no less than 
by the genuineness of his own conviction and enthusiasm. Long after 
Gabriel found it expedient to relinquish this intimacy, he assured his 
brother that he had never done so well professionally as when Howell 
acted as his agent in the picture mart; that, in spite of everything, he 
had gained by the association, nor had he ever ‘been conscious of the 
least direct unfairness towards himself in the dealings of the highly 
resourceful Anglo-Portuguese’. This is remarkable testimony in 
Howell’s favour. 

Howell was a very popular figure in Cheyne Walk during the 
period of Rossetti’s nearest approach to worldliness, when, at the end 
of a strenuous day at the easel, he entertained his friends at No. 16, 
and himself went out not a little, either to the homes of his intimates, 
or to prowl about London; occasionally to the theatre. During the 
years when Rossetti’s inclination to go out and about coincided with 
his intimacy with Howell, the latter must have proved a very con¬ 
genial fellow-prowler. 

Through the Rossettis Howell acquired a taste for blue china, 
Japanese prints, and other forms of oriental decorative art—a passion 
further encouraged by contact with Whistler. Together with Gabriel 

l In the Wife of Rossetti Violet Hunt gives a picturesque account of Howell's meeting 
with Lizzie Siddal at the An Treasures Exhibition in Manchester, where he had been sent 
by Ruskin to look after his Turners at the show. This would imply that Howell knew 
Ruskin as early as 1857 on his earlier visit to England, when he first met William and 
Gabriel Rossetti. 
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(who at one time was a great collector of ‘blue pots’), or sometimes 
alone, he haunted every by-way and comer of the metropolis where 
chinoiseries were to be found, and became an expert in this line. 
Numberless stories are told of these treasure hunts, of the rival dis¬ 
coveries of coveted pieces, and of the tricks the friends played off on 
one another. Rossetti was certainly not wanting in resource and 
ingenuity, but the wily Howell more than once outwitted him. 

But while Rossetti collected blue china for the love and the fun of 
the thing, Howell’s interest in it was not purely aesthetic, and rare 
pieces came into his hands and passed out of them as an item in the 
fine arts business he was building up. He used the knowledge he was 
acquiring and the connection he was forming to start an original 
business in the purchase, sale, and exchange of pictures and other 
objects of artistic value. He had taste and understanding, being as 
acquisitive in matters of the mind as in material respects. These 
qualities, backed by his charm of manner and his supreme gift for 
wheedling, ensured his success as a dealer and go-between in the art 
mart. After he had ceased to be Ruskin’s secretary, he devoted his 
energies almost exclusively to this business, large sums of money pass¬ 
ing through his hands. Early in 1869 he was all agog to float an ‘Arts 
Co. Limited’, with Murray Marks as business man. Gabriel was willing 
to take a share in the Company to the extent of ^250, to be contributed 
in the form of works of art, and Morris and Co. were to supply goods 
at a reduced rate. William Rossetti notes in his diary that he hardly 
knows ‘whether or how far this project was realized’; meeting Marks 
in the street a few days later, he found him dubious as to the prospects 
of the Company, as ‘capital for starting it appears not to be super¬ 
abundant’. When, some years afterwards, Howell was acting as 
Rossetti’s agent in negotiations with his patrons, we hear of two 
separate partnerships, one in London, and the other in Bradford. 

At one time, Howell speculated on the Stock Exchange: ‘He has 
made ^2,000 this year,’ William Rossetti notes. A few months later, 
we hear of his relinquishing, for lack of time, a project of going to 
Madrid ‘to bid for the picture gallery of Queen Christina’. Then, 
apparently with a view to claiming membership, he wants all the 
papers of the Geological Society, the Astronomical Society, and the 
Society of Antiquaries. The papers of the last are not easy to obtain, 
writes William, who goodnaturedly procures him the others, and also 
looks through his letters to the Philological Society. And Howell 
coolly states that he has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
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explaining to his astonished friends that this is on the grounds of his 
distinction as a civil engineer. No doubt this was one of the occasions 
when Gabriel goggled his eyes. He did actually become a member of 
the Anthropological Institute. 

Early in 1873 Rossetti writes to Brown: 

‘You have doubdess heard that Howell, in spite of disclaimers, has been 
taken from the plough, like Cincinnatus, and installed by his country’s 
need in the responsible position of Catholic representative in the School 
Board? ... He seems to have made some very remarkable debuts in the 
way of speechifying—his style being decided and probably unexpected. 
He seems to think he has found his true vocation and that a few years will 
see him in Parliament.’ 

In a less ambitious public sphere—as a vestryman—he acquired 
popularity by ‘giving teas to hundreds of school-children*, and at 
Sekey Bill (where he settled after close propinquity with Burne-Jones 
in Fulham was no longer mutually agreeable) he swaggered in the 
village as a great personage, finding an occupation in stripping copper 
from an old wreck that had lain there for years but had never been 
touched before. 1 

Howell was said to rival Morris in artistic house planning and 
decoration: his own domain being a show-piece in very good taste. 
Ruskin, when appointed Slade Professor at Oxford, confidently com¬ 
missioned him to furnish him a house fit for the display of works of 
art. He was a remarkable sick-nurse and considered himself something 
of a doctor as well. He was unquestionably a first-rate organizer, and 
whenever there was a subscription to be got up for a needy artist, or 
a pension or Civil List douceur for some distinguished man fallen on 
evil days, Howell was to the fore, and no man more successful than he. 
‘I will speak to Sir Richard Wallace and see if he will give me a 
hundred or two,* he writes airily, when Brown and Rossetti were 
busy promoting an exhibition in aid of the family of their artist friend, 
William Davis, just deceased. He knows just what ought to be done 
about the exhibition, and where to hold it. All the paintings must be 
properly framed; he will have this done at his own expense, and take 

1 Whistler’s biographer supposes that this copper served later for etchings. He also 
records how after the famous Ruskin-Whistler libel trial when Whistler, saddled with 
heavy costs, was very much on the rocks, Howell rushed in where many a fool might 
have feared to tread, discovered an old etching press in an attic, and wheedled Whistler 
into a frenzy of printing. A few of the etchings disappeared next morning: Tmpossible 
that I could have taken them,* declared Howell, 'so they must be found 1' 
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the risk of not being refunded. And above all, if you want to help the 
family, everything must be done in the name of charity, and not of 
art, in this country. ‘This cannot hurt poor dead broken Davis, and 
will help his little ones.* As to succour from high quarters, ‘Gladstone 
is no use and you must have no hope in him,* he declares. ‘Dizzy would 
be sure to give something on the Civil List, and it would be worth 
while waiting for him. It was he who gave me the ^95 yearly for 
Cruikshank and it was all done in five minutes in his little room/ 1 

Sometimes Howell overdid it. It is uncertain what scheme claimed 
his exertions at a later date, when Gabriel forwarded a list to Madox 
Brown ‘with an incredible entry of Howell’s titles. I have told him it 
is a great mistake’. But for all this importance, the humblest needs 
were not above his notice. Madox Brown was trying to float some 
starving little protegee as a purveyor of hand-made cigarettes, and 
naturally turned to Howell for advice and help. He received in response 
several closely written pages, full of expert advice on tobacco, cigarette- 
paper, boxes, labels, packing, and an offer to buy as many well-made 
and properly put-up cigarettes as the lady could let him have. 

Not only was Howell popular with Gabriel and William and their 
wide circle of friends, but he was persona grata with the Rossetti ladies, 
including Aunt Charlotte, who applied to him, on Lady Bath’s behalf, 
for help in securing period adjuncts for Muntham, and was warmly 
welcomed by Madox Brown and his family. He did more than one 
good.turn to Brown in disposing of his pictures, and enlisted his lasting 
gratitude also by the trouble he took to secure purchasers for the works 
of his young son, Oliver. He was not less helpful to G. F. Watts in 
selling his pictures and raising his prices. 2 For a time he acted as art 
adviser to Mr. Howard (Lord Carlisle). Ruskin, Burne-Jones, Swin¬ 
burne, and Whistler liked him extremely, and at one time or another 
he was intimately associated with all three of them in friendship and 
business. He was equally successful in both spheres, being excellent 
company and a brilliant raconteur. Ruskin took him to his heart, and 
engaged him as secretary, charity agent, and almoner, besides entrust¬ 
ing him with yet more personal missions. Swinburne had recourse to 
him in his very complicated dealings with his publishers, and William 
Rossetti records that at one time he was desirous of entrusting these 
negotiations to himself and Mr. Howell. ‘I would consent/ he says, 


1 Some entries in William’s Diary (1866-7) refer to Howell’s activity in this connection. 
He was then secretary to Ruskin, who was benevolently interested in Cruikshank. 
a Pennell’s Life of Whistler , p. 8a. 
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‘but my opinion would be contingent on the evidence to be adduced/ 1 
Burne-Jones also found him indispensable in a variety of ways. He 
liked him excessively for a time, and called him Little Owl—apparently 
in allusion to his name, for Howell was not often caught napping; 
and he adopted the device of an owl for his signature in intimate letters 
to his friends. In time, most of these people came not only to distrust 
Howell, but to execrate him, and regarded him as extremely dangerous. 
Gabriel Rossetti and his brother, and Madox Brown, though they 
found him somewhat shady in his dealings, never actually disliked 
him. Gabriel ended by renouncing his company and business relations 
with him, but never forgot how extremely useful he had been, nor 
did he join in the hue and cry against him. Howell continued to act 
in business and other capacities for Whistler until the year of Rossetti’s 
death. A great blow-up over a piece of furniture, of which Howell 
somehow ‘retained the lower half’, and other matters, brought this 
intimacy to a close; though Whistler, like Rossetti, never could hate 
Howell. 

Howell’s gift for friendship and intimacies was amazing. He intro¬ 
duced everybody to everybody else. He did in fact get to know every¬ 
body on very easy if not intimate terms—from Dizzy, friendly and 
confiding in that ‘little room’, to Orsini the regicide, and Orton the 
Tichborne Claimant. He was quite taken aback when Gabriel and 
William refused to meet the latter, and began to feel very uncomfort¬ 
able about it ... ‘I run a chance of finding myself face to face with 
the chap,’ he writes, ‘and all alone.’ 

It may well be that Howell was one of the ‘objectionable people’ 
with whom—according to Holman Hunt—Ruskin admitted that he 
had been surrounded, when painter and critic met in Venice in 1869, 
and who had kept Hunt from his door. It is in any case certain that for 
some years Ruskin cherished him warmly, recognized his rare talents 
in many directions, and employed him not only in the way of art and 
business, but in delicate missions of a strictly private nature. Towards 
the close of 1870, Gabriel told his brother that Ruskin and Howell 
were then about to part company. 

This severance, as William Rossetti points out in the Memoir , 
occurred at about the same time that another of the circle ‘who liked 
Howell enormously at first, and disliked him intensely afterwards*, i.e. 
Edward Burne-Jones, fell very foul of him, a fact which undoubtedly 
had much influence with Ruskin. It is not clear to what extent he 

1 William Rossetti: Diary: 23 June, 1870. 
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considered himself—or actually was—injured by illicit activities on the 
part of his secretary. It is recorded that, when a friend remonstrated 
with him for countenancing the adventurer, Ruskin replied that he 
‘could not give him a character, but neither could he leave his family 
to starve*. The fact was that these people took to employing Howell 
not only as their factotum in art negotiations and such business, but 
as crony and confidant in their love affairs, which were apt to be of 
a distressing nature. I do not know that Howell can be accused of 
treachery in these regards, but it may well be that he could not resist 
telling a good story. Of the strange and pathetic love for a young girl 
nurtured by the great critic in his advancing years, in which he sought 
the help of Howell as intermediary, 1 the latter gave some account in 
guarded and respectful terms in confidence to Gabriel who, as his habit 
was, told his brother, and the story would certainly not have gone 
further, had it not been published elsewhere after Ruskin*s death, thus 
loosing William Rossetti’s discreet pen. All Howell’s other allusions 
to Ruskin, before and after they parted company, as recorded in my 
father’s Diary, deal with that remarkable man’s charities and good deeds 
of diverse kinds, and certainly did him no disservice. Some of the acts 
of generosity recorded are so lavish that one is forced to the conclusion 
that Howell added a nought here and there for greater effect. 

It would also appear that very personal questions were involved in 
the bitter resentment which Burne-Jones came to nurture for Howell: 
he vehemently assured Gabriel that this was not occasioned by ‘loose¬ 
ness in money matters*. Burne-Jones was a man of sentiment and 
subject to fits of despondency. Ruskin is said to have actually given 
Howell ^200 to set himself up in a house close to him at North End, 
Fulham, so as to ‘keep him in health and spirits’. Burne-Jones apparently 
welcomed this chaperonage , took Howell into his confidence in his 
private affairs at the time, and had cause to believe—or at any rate did 
believe—that Howell had been disloyal to him and done him grave 
injury. How even the benevolent Ruskin could have imagined that a 
semi-domestic arrangement such as he had devised for the comfort 
and well-being of his dear friend Burne-Jones, could end in anything 
but disaster, is incomprehensible. 

Rossetti did not confide any immediate affairs of the heart to 
Howell, but it is known that he did confide to him a matter of extreme 
delicacy: the exhumation of the poems from his wife’s coffin. Howell 

1 Rose La Touche. In my father’s Diary (28 March, 1868) where this matter is recorded 
he has inserted a note to this effect (see Rossetti Papers , p. 303). 
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was one of the friends who had urged Rossetti to take this step and, 
however one may view the matter from the standpoint of sentiment 
or expediency, the advice reflects no discredit on him. The actual 
negotiations for the exhumation and its supervision were entrusted to 
Howell: ‘nor do I know anyone except Ho weir, Gabriel wrote his 
brother, ‘who could well have been entrusted with such a trying task*. 

It does not appear that Howell was under any actual promise of 
secrecy, though he was asked not to talk. Gabriel’s main anxiety seems 
to have been that his mother should not be distressed by hearing about 
it. It is generally assumed that Howell did talk indiscreetly; he told 
Burne-Jones and Morris. He was not the only person to be aware of 
the transaction. The solicitor, Mr. Virtue Tebbs, was actually present; 
Swinburne, William Rossetti, Madox Brown, W. B. Scott and Fanny 
knew about it. Besides these, there were the officials and others actually 
concerned with the exhumation, from the Home Secretary and the 
cemetery authorities down to the grave-diggers. There was also Dr. 
Williamson, of Camberwell, who took charge of the manuscript for 
disinfection. With so many different persons in the know the story 
was bound to leak out. At a later date, Rossetti informed also Watts- 
Dunton (who was discreet) and Hall Caine, who was less so. The first 
person who. is recorded to have mentioned it in a letter to one outside 
the circle concerned was the Home Secretary, Lord Aberdarc. 1 

It is a fact—but hardly a discreditable fact—that Howell carefully 
preserved the correspondence on the matter. No man possessing the 
historical sense would have neglected to do so. The exhumation of 
the poems is a proceeding that may be condemned from motives of 
sentiment or from a sense of dramatic consistency, but it was not a 
crime, and there was no reason not to preserve the papers showing 
what actually took place. The documents appear to have remained in 
Howell’s hands: he neither stole them nor made improper use of them. 
He did not destroy them (which would have been a foolish thing to 
do), but pasted them in a book and kept them as a record. How they 
finally found their way to the United States, where they remain in 
safe and intelligent keeping, is not told. No doubt Howell, at some 
period of financial stress, sold them. 2 

■William Rossetti. Memoir, p. 275. I take it that Lord Aberdare’s letter merely men¬ 
tions gossip already current. 

■Now in the Troxell Collection, New Haven, U.S.A., and published in Three Rossettis , 
1937. In this admirably edited volume Mrs. Troxell writes: ‘These letters and documents, 
along with some others I have not quoted, were pasted in a large scrapbook and carefully 
preserved by Howell, whose engaging habit it was to do this with any writing of 
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That Charles Augustus was not without forbears or progeny is 
shown not only by the birth to him of a daughter, Rosalind, 1 but also 
by the importation of an aged parent from Portugal, who spent the 
latter end of 1871 with his devoted son. Old Mr. Howell is almost too 
good to be true: ‘old but very bright—quite the Dad of old days’— 
innocent, affectionate, delighted with everything he saw and every¬ 
body he met—the old gentleman might have stepped straight out of 
the Garden of Eden, without waiting for the Fall. If not true, he was 
a remarkable find. 

Everything filled him with delight in ‘this to him new world . . . 
and all your books and Christina and Gabriel, and wonders how a man 
can be both great painter and great poet?—Byron could not paint and 
David Cox could not write’. So pleased and surprised was he with 
everything he saw here that one is forced to the conclusion that, if the 
old drawing master was a native of these shores, he must have quitted 
them at a very early age. 

In September, 1867, Howell married his cousin. Miss Kate Howell, a 
very amiable lady and a favourite with all his friends. The wedding, 
at St. Matthew’s, Brixton, was well attended. William and Christina 
were there, and the Morrises, Burne-Joneses and Madox Browns. Lucy 
Madox Brown acted as bridesmaid. Kate Howell is painted together 
with her husband in Rossetti’s Washing Hands and appears constantly 
as ‘Kitty* in Howell correspondence. He seems to have been a devoted 
husband and the marriage altogether successful; but in 1873 we first 
hear of another lady, destined to play an important part in Howell’s 
life and reputation, Miss Rosa Corder. Rossetti, writing from Kelms- 
cott to Madox Brown, refers to rumours of ‘Howell’s supplementary 
family’. When, later, he saw specimens of the lady’s work, he was 
much impressed by Miss Corder’s talent in draughtsmanship and 
thought of employing her as assistant. It was in conjunction with this 
lady that Howell is said to have played ducks and drakes with Rossetti’s 


potential value that he could lay hands on, and subsequently, at his need, pawn the 
volumes.* It is only fair to add that Howell was by no means singular in his commercial 
dealings with private letters belonging to him. The rapidity with which letters, etc., are 
turned into more negotiable paper immediately after a death was instanced in the case of 
Swinburne’s correspondence. Thomas J. Wise—a man of elastic scrupulosity himself— 
told me that Swinburne ‘was not cold in his grave* before Watts-Dunton rushed round 
to him, eager to make all the money he could out of his various Swinbumiana. Nor 
was he, by any means, an exception to the rule. 

1 Rosalind is spoken of as the child of Rosa Corder, but she was apparently in the 
charge of Mrs. Howell. In 1882, Howell sent my mother a photograph of the little girl. 
A Miss Howell survived Charles Augustus, and was known to Fairfax Murray, who 
spoke very well of her to my father. 


6 
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reputation as a painter. 1 After he had cultivated a good market for the 
genuine works of the master and made handsome if not inordinate 
gains by commissions paid him, these two very able ‘facsimiles’ are 
alleged to have themselves supplied material for the market. There 
seems to be no doubt that—probably during Rossetti’s life, and cer¬ 
tainly after his death—Howell, with the assistance of his mistress, made 
a business out of the manufacture of spurious ‘Rossettis’. 2 The forgery 
and sale of drawings and paintings purporting to be by D.G.R. (and 
mostly bearing these initials) certainly began in my uncle’s lifetime, 
for on more than one occasion he was at considerable pains to repudiate 
inferior works attributed to him. The first incident of the kind occurred 
in 1878, after Rossetti and Howell had parted company, 3 and Rossetti 
does not seem to have associated these forgeries with Howell. The 
rupture of their connection was due to the muddles Howell created by 
statements, counter-statements, and misstatements in his dealings with 
Rossetti’s buyers, and by other transactions in which his tergiversations 
occasioned loss and annoyance. 

It was owing to Burne-Jones’s urgent invocations that Rossetti first 
made an effort to discard Howell—to ‘drop that particular H’, as he 
put it later. For about a year he saw little or nothing of him. But 
Howell did hot entirely disappear; he managed to keep in touch with 
William. Knowing the latter’s weak point, he actually discovered 
what purported to be a portrait of Shelley as a boy, and in February, 
1872, produced this painting, attributed to Hoppner, for inspection. 4 
It proved a disappointment. They spent the evening together 

‘talking of the many complicated activities to which Howell has been 
giving himself up these three or four years and the messes of all sorts into 
which these have brought him. I spoke very frankly but in a friendly 
spirit. He admitted his serious misdeeds, but insists that the accusations of 
slipperiness in money affairs are cruel untruths and indeed, according to 
his own account, some of them can be nothing less than wilful malicious 
calumnies. He wants to get up an art-buying society of which he would 
be secretary. Gabriel has given him a written testimonial; and I drew up 

Cowell and Miss Corder figure in Max Beerbohm’s drawing The Touch of a Vanished 
Hand in Rossetti and his Circle. 

a I have seen from time to time, and even of quite recent years, a number of works 
attributed to Rossetti and bearing his monogram. Most of these drawings, etc., were so 
flagrantly spurious that no eye accustomed to his work could be deceived by them: I can 
only suppose that they were in fact spurious Howell-Corder forgeries. 

# W. M. Rossetti: Memoir of D.G.R. pp. 350-51. 

4 W. M. Rossetti: Diary. 
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(after he had left) another—in which I don’t enlarge on character, but on 
capacity/ 1 

When in June of this year Gabrieli health broke down in an alarm¬ 
ing form of nervous collapse, report of the disaster reached Howell. 
The family were naturally anxious that the least possible publicity 
should be given to the illness: rumours of blindness, insanity, paralysis, 
and impending dissolution arc not helpful to an artist in his professional 
prospects. But in this instance, as in some others, Howell (who assured 
William that he now never spoke of anything to anybody) does not appear 
to have been the centre of gossip, while Swinburne and Sandys were 
overheard at a popular restaurant holding forth on the subject in a 
loud voice. 

Howell was genuinely dismayed at the news and insisted upon being 
kept informed. All Gabriel’s blue china and some other tilings were 
being sold offby William and Madox Brown (who for the time being 
took charge of his affairs) to meet debts and expenses, and William 
had written about it to Howell, who begged to be allowed to help. 
But: 

‘you do not say a word as to Gabriel’s health/ he complains, ‘and I think 
this is a little hard, considering that I am utterly wretched about it. . . . 
As far as going to nurse him goes, I will go off any day you may name, 
and I should take this as a great favour from all the family—it would be 
a proof of kindness and confidence . . . and if all tender care, and dear 
love can bring him back sound and well, I am sure I will bring him to 
you for many days to come.’ 

‘I may as well tell you that I was in a perfect fever about it,’ he writes 
further on, ‘that I have been several times on the point of going off to 
him, and that if I am not sent, I shall probably do this and live somewhere 
near him, no matter if it is a pigsty. . . . No doubt Scott or someone else 
would find that I could not see him. . . / 

Nursing and a knowledge of hygiene and medicine were among 
Howell’s varied accomplishments. He was convinced that he could do 
better than anyone else for the invalid. 

‘Except yourself,* he writes, ‘I know him better than his oldest friend, 
and I well remember bringing him quite round when at Speke Hall, 2 
when he was most dreadfully ill, quite as ill as he now is.’ 

1 W. M. Rossetti: Diary. 

1 Leyland , s home, where Howell accompanied Gabriel when he was ill in August, 
1868; now a National Trust property. 
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Howell was emphatic in his denunciation of chloral and had a 
Southerner’s distrust of strong spirits. 

‘What says Marshall about chloral?’ he asks in another letter. ‘Can 
nothing more innocent be found to produce something like its effect, 
though the sleep prove less refreshing? Chloral is most damned stuff, i.e. 
chlorine, and I would do anything to avoid it. When it was prescribed for 
Kitty, I threw it out of the window and sat up with her for three weeks, 
never going to bed myself at all.’ 

And on hearing of Gabriers recovery he writes: 

‘Thank God for so much happiness! . . . I danced about (or rather we 
did) when your letter came. Of course he is all right, and the greatest man 
in England, and all that is needed is to take care of him.* 

Gabriel should not, on any account, return at once to Chelsea, he 
urged with great vehemence. He and Kitty would be delighted to 
welcome him to their own home, where he would enjoy comfort and 
perfect privacy. 

‘I can give him the garden wing, quite independent of the rest of the 
house,’ he writes, ‘consisting of bed room and study adjoining it, two 
small sitting rooms, and the large drawing-room 24 ft. square for him to 
paint in.* 

Howell’s numbers and dimensions were always on a handsome scale. 
At the time of his wife’s serious illness, he wrote that he had cleared 
the house, packing off ‘all the other invalids’ in cabs. 

Later in the year, after Rossetti had settled at Kelmscott, Howell 
reappears prominently on the horizon, successfully engaged in dispos¬ 
ing of his pictures. Rossetti was grateful to him for taking off his hands 
so much tedious business correspondence, which he himself felt un¬ 
able to cope with at the time, even with the assistance of his young 
secretary-companion, George Hake, who resided with him from 1872 
onward. The fact that these negotiations, which were never very 
simple, became more involved than ever in Howell’s hands, was not 
at first apparent. Rossetti was himself dangerously inclined to under¬ 
take several commissions at the same time—some of which he was 
never able to get on with. Considerable sums were paid to him on 
account of work in hand by his different buyers, and when changes 
occurred in the destination of certain pictures and in the subject or 
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value of those pledged to certain buyers, the position was apt to become 
very difficult. When, on top of this, Howell did odd turns of specula¬ 
tion on his own account and pledged Rossetti’s name for future work 
without any clear understanding with him, the difficulties that ensued 
were intolerable. It is not even clear whether certain sums of money 
received on account or otherwise by Howell were paid over to Rossetti. 

The project of an ‘Art Company* so long cherished by Howell now 
took the form of the London partnership with a Mr. Parsons and his 
mysterious ‘financial backer* in the rear, and of the Bradford partner¬ 
ship with Messrs. Brayshay and Aldham Heaton. Mr. Parsons, who is 
described by William as ‘a pleasant young gentleman*, withdrew 
pretty soon from the scene, owing to difficulties over the painting 
‘Proserpine’ created by the anonymous financier, who sounds very 
much like a man of straw fashioned out of Howell’s fertile imagina¬ 
tion. At the same time Rossetti’s relations with Mr. Aldham Heaton 
became extremely strained, no doubt as the result of a letter couched 
in terms highly offensive to Rossetti, written by the Bradford partner 
to Howell. This letter came into Rossetti’s hands, and it is not unlikely 
that some irregular performance on Howell’s part was in fact respon¬ 
sible for the misunderstanding. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of this matter may have been, as 
time went on the conduct of Howell became more and more ‘un¬ 
accountable’ to Rossetti, and caused him a great deal of tedious 
correspondence, which he had been so anxious to avoid. Negotiations 
with a new purchaser, Mr. Valpy, over the Death of Beatrice (Dante 9 s 
Dream) were bewildering, and he wrote to Brown that he had asked 
‘for a clear explanation on these points and really cannot write him 
(Howell) further letters’ till he gets one. ‘There surely cannot be any 
need of a difficulty of any kind between him and me,’ he pathetically 
declares, ‘but clear answers to enquiries arc absolutely necessary’. Clear 
answers were not forthcoming, however, and difficulties thickened, 
while Howell docs not improve matters by sending twenty-four 
shillings’ worth of telegrams to Kelmscott in one day, which he 
charged to Rossetti. ‘What is this infernal story about Howell again?’ 
he asks Madox Brown later. \ .. He is now doing all my business, and 
for various reasons it is necessary I should know how he stands. What 
is your opinion?’ 1 

Apart from picture negotiations there were several other trouble¬ 
some little matters in which Howell was involved: painting properties 

Unpublished letter to Ford Madox Brown. 
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bought through him, paid and over-paid for by Rossetti and then sued 
for by the seller, and ‘pins’ of some value, which Rossetti used in 
painting, borrowed or appropriated by Howell, and variously and 
intricately accounted for. The pearl pin so often painted by Rossetti 
was eventually returned to him; another pin, or brooch, lent to 
Howell, was said to have been lost at a party by his wife. In return, 
he presented my uncle with ‘the finest clear-cut carbuncle in die 
country’, alleged to have been once the property of the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire. I own this precious relic—this ‘almandine of 
glass’ as it turned out to be when an attempt was made to pawn it. 
About the pearl pin, in the end Rossetti had recourse to Kitty: 

Bognor, 

26 March (1875). 

Dear Mrs. Howell, 

Let me express sincere regrets and apologies for the trouble you have 
been put to about that celebrated hairpin. A word of clear explanation 
on Howell’s part would have made all right. But anyone might have 
been puzzled after so many months, when such various accounts and 
assurances had been given on so trifling a subject. 

Sincerely yours, 

D.G.R. 

With the end of the year the correspondence died out stertorously. 
Howell objected to being told he was a ‘damned bad business man’ 
and countered the charge by begging Rossetti not to send him any 
more unfinished works, with heads lacking some essential feature, as 
it was only when ‘on the verge of consumption’ that he succeeded in 
‘convincing the buyer that such and such a Dantesque character had 
no eye at all, and was celebrated for it’. The good old days when they 
used to help each other through thick and thin were ‘quite gone by’, 
he lamented. Howell’s name turns up again in connection with the 
spurious drawings sold by Attenburgh in 1878, but though Dunn met 
him ‘as spry and cheeky as ever*, Rossetti resisted the temptation of 
further intercourse. No doubt he missed him in many ways. 

Uninvited and apparently oblivious of the six-year gap in their 
relations, Howell did make one last meteoric appearance. As though 
moved by a premonition of the approaching dissolution of his dis¬ 
tinguished and long-suffering friend, he walked in one morning to the 
Bungalow, Birchington, somewhat battered in appearance, according 
to Hall Caine, ‘but so clever, so humorous, so audacious, that Rossetti’s 
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flagging spirits were wonderfully awakened by his visit'. When, in 
answer to his inquiries, Howell told him that he was then engaged in 
buying horses for the King of Portugal, Rossetti laughed his last hearty 
laugh on earth. 

Howell's sorrow was genuine when Rossetti died. He wrote at once 
to William expressing sympathy and anxiety to be of use. He had seen 
Leyland, who told him the estate was in a bad way, and he offered all 
manner of help in connection with the sale, and ready cash, if needed. 
A letter from Theodore Watts to my father refers to this: 

‘Howell, very likely, did really like Gabriel/ he writes, ‘but all about 
the burden and the money lending is pure blarney, for so far from Leyland 
thinking that there will be a deficit, he was only too officiously desirous 
to impress upon me that there would be a good surplus. 1 Howell, I know, 
has not a copper to lend anybody. It is a pity he should spoil what may 
be an expression of real sympathy by the familiar Howcllian mounte¬ 
banking/ 2 

William was not averse to Howell’s help, but Watts found him 
extremely trying—running round with messages to Valpy which the 
solicitor had never asked him to deliver, and examining the accounts, 
forsooth, with which he declared ‘Watts was fogged'. These carryings- 
on so tried the poor man’s patience that he misread Valpy's letter and 
had to write all over again to William to make matters clear. ‘I am 
afraid he is going to be a terrible thorn in your side, and mine/ he 
adds. 

But Howell declined to be brushed aside by the fussy little solicitor, 
and took an active part in preparations for the sale. He bid for a lot of 
tilings on his own account and caused confusion by delay in payment 
and removals. And he got in his little cut at Watts; in a post-script 
to a letter to William, he writes: 

‘Don’t say anything about Gabriel’s four-poster. That feeling friend 
knows all about it and left it with the men to sell for 10/-, I gave them £3 
for it and am most thankful to have it.’ 

There is something sordidly macabre about the background scenes 
of these auction sales. Watts-Dunton's turn came when his bed and 
Swinburne's were sold at The Pines after his widow's death. The local 

1 Leyland was one of the principal creditors of the estate in respect of uncompleted 
commissions partly paid for in advance. He of course received his due. 

’Many years later Watts paid a handsome and generous tribute to Howell's memory. 
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auctioneer and the Putney housewives showed scant sentiment about 
these relics. Nor did anyone at the more important sale at Sotheby’s 
a little later, on the very eve of world-war and disaster, know where 
to harbour the beautiful Chinese bed-cabinet which Rossetti had 
given Watts. 

Howell departed this life in 1890. He is said to have died, literally, 
in the gutter—a gutter in Chelsea—or, if not actually to have died 
there, to have been removed thence, with his throat cut and a ten- 
shilling piece between his clenched teeth, to die in a hospital in Fitzroy 
Square . . . close to the hospitable home of Madox Brown, where, in 
the hey-day of his popularity, he had- so often shone in the company 
of luminaries of a more limpid light. 

In his Diary William gives none of these particulars. He merely 
states that Howell is dead, and that he ‘liked but did not esteem him’. 
If he died in the gutter in a literal sense, he did not do so metaphorically 
speaking. The sale of his property at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
which William Rossetti attended, realized over four thousand pounds. 
There had been more than one bogus post-obit Howell sale before 
this last. 

It has been said that at the various sales of Howell’s property, 
numbers of objects which had been lost in Tudor House turned up 
again together with others more legitimately the property of Whistler 
and other people. This may have been the case, but William makes no 
allusion to it. A matter which did cause him some perturbation of 
spirit shortly after Gabriel’s death was the mysterious disappearance 
from Cheyne Walk of a set of his brother’s cartoons for stained glass 
for the Morris Firm which, for many years after, decorated the stair¬ 
case walls at The Pines, Putney. The absent-minded Watts joined in 
the search, forgetting that ‘Gabriel had given them to him’. William 
was a little put out by all this, but refused to accept a share of the 
cartoons kindly offered by Watts. ‘If Gabriel gave them to him,’ he 
wrote in his Diary, ‘he must keep them.’ 

So much ill has been said of Howell that it is not an ungrateful task 
to record some good of him. He was not a malignant person, nor 
actuated by envy or ill-will towards any one. Rossetti liked him, but 
came to regard him as a nuisance. He was a liar and unscrupulous, but 
does not appear to have maliciously injured Rossetti. Despite the 
denunciations of Burne-Jones and others who considered themselves 
injured by him, and the damage and annoyance of various kinds which 
he caused Rossetti, we need not attribute to him any ‘deep dye of 
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turpitude*. There are many dyes of turpitude and many depths of 
infamy; it is unnecessary to plunge Howell any deeper than he plunged 
himself. 

Howell very likely did really like Gabriel, admits the grudging 
Watts-Dunton, who was jealous of his friends* friendships. Gabriel's 
brother also, the most scrupulously honest of men, was convinced that 
—in spite of everything—Howell genuinely had a very ‘warm comer 
in his heart for Gabriel*. 



CHAPTER XV 


William Bell Scott 

* Turns one of my most intimate enemies. 

D. G. ROSSETTI 

When William Bell Scott died in December 1890, William Rossetti 
wrote in his Diary: ‘He was, I think, the very oldest, and assuredly 
one of the dearest of my surviving friends/ 

Gabriel was not less attached to ‘Old Scotus’ than his brother. In 
1869, when a very sick man and prone to fancies and suspicions, he 
wrote of him to Frederic Shields: ‘Our friend W. B. Scott, the best 
of philosophic and poetic natures—a man of the truest genius and one 
of my oldest companions/ He had not seen Scotus’s entries about 
himself in his diary. 

Not long afterwards, it would seem, Gabriel detected some subtle 
change in his philosophic old friend. Maybe there was something 
suddenly alarming to a man of Italian blood in the glint of those sinister 
light blue eyes. 1 In 1873 Scott, with his wife and Miss Boyd, accom¬ 
panied William Rossetti to Italy, and Madox Brown suggested that 
his daughter Lucy should join the party. On this occasion Gabriel 
wrote to his mother an observation on Scott which is unexpected and 
striking. He was not addicted to making such observations about his 
friends, and, especially when writing to his mother, never indulged 
in caustic or flippant comment, or said a word that he did not seriously 
mean. He writes: 

*1 am glad to hear Lucy is going, though old Scotus seems quite sulky 
about it. Don’t let William tell him I said this, as he is able to hate one now 
on the slightest provocation / 

This is the only allusion in the Family Letters which betrays any 

1 When William Rossetti was travelling in Italy with Bell Scott in 1862, an Italian lady 
in the railway carriage was scared by Scott’s eyes and warned him that his companion 
had the maVocchio . The traditional jettatore may be a lucky person himself, but brings 
misfortune on those about him. The influence of Scott’s evil eye on this occasion seems to 
have been restricted to getting his stomach out of order with foreign food, thus effectively 
spoiling the trip for himself and his companion. 
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suspicion on Gabriel's part of Scott's attitude towards himself, but it 
is not unlikely that he had him in mind when he said to Caine: ‘Beware 
of the man who keeps a diary; he will get you in the end.' 

The figure of Bell Scott has always been somewhat puzzling to 
students of Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites. What peculiar attraction 
was there in the personality of the Scotch Master of the Government 
School of Design in Newcastle-on-Tyne? What did Gabriel and all 
the others see in him? His performance both in poetry and in painting 
was not of the highest order. His letters are rather dull and undis¬ 
tinguished; his autobiography is not brilliant or pleasant. He was 
neither good-natured, nor caustically witty in his ill-nature; he does 
not appear to have been particularly unselfish, or even loyal in friend¬ 
ship, to judge by his treatment of Gabriel. And yet he must have been 
lovable, for a number of people loved him. He was a popular com¬ 
panion and ever welcome crony. I was a child when he died and do 
not remember ever seeing him, but his name was familiar to me as 
that of a dear and valued friend of the family. 

William describes Scott at the time of his first visit to Charlotte 
Street early in 1848 as a ‘handsome and highly impressive looking 
man ... of pondering and somewhat melancholy air, and deliberate 
low-toned utterance’, his pale blue eyes too cold and steely for the 
Italian taste. This description is borne out by Gabriel’s convincing 
portrait of him done two or three years later, but he varies greatly in 
different likenesses, and changed even more than most men change 
with years. In about 1865 he lost every vestige of hair, and resorted to 
a wig. The whole family, from Gabriele the elder to Christina, took 
to Scott very warmly and found him ‘not only attractive but even 
fascinating’. He was popular with all Gabriel's friends, and especially 
with Madox Brown, who felt it ‘an honour to know such a man’. His 
wife, Emma, was fascinated by him ‘as all women are', declared 
Brown: my mother certainly had a liking for him—till the publication 
of the Autobiographical Notes . Christina refused to read them. 

Gabriel and Scott first met towards the close of 1847, through the 
younger man writing to Scott about his poetry. He speaks of having 
met Rosabell and A Dream of Love ‘a few years ago'. As he was nineteen 
at the date of this letter, he can have been barely seventeen—a not 
maturely critical age—when he came across them. ‘So beautiful, so 
original, did they appear to me,* he wrote, ‘that I assure you I could 
think of little else for several days.’ Later, he had ‘fallen like a vulture* 
on The Year of the World , and was anxious to know what else Scott 
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had written. This is the typical opening of Gabrieles early friendships: 
in the same spirit he wrote to Browning and to Madox Brown. 

Such words cannot have been other than grateful to the little known 
poet, then nearing middle age: shortly afterwards he called on his 
young correspondent in London, and a friendship started which—on 
Rossetti's side at least—lasted throughout life. Both Gabriel and 
William Rossetti visited Scott in Newcastle, and they met frequently 
in London and elsewhere. In 1862 Scott settled in London, and from 
1870 onward was Rossetti's near neighbour at Bellevue House, 92 
Cheyne Walk. He was constantly in and out of No. 16, an honoured 
guest at Gabriel’s board, and he entertained not a little himself. There 
was a Mrs. Bell Scott (whom I remember well as an old lady)—a 
sprightly, chattery, rather futile little person. A more important lady 
in the Scott circle was Miss Alice Boyd, the owner of Penkill Castle, 
where Gabriel, William, and Christina in turn enjoyed her hospitality. 
This estimable and talented lady seems to have entertained an immense 
admiration and affection for Scott. From about i860 onward they were 
inseparable companions: she was his hostess and that of his friends one 
half of the year in Ayrshire, and the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Scott in 
London during the winter. Scott looked to her for intellectual com¬ 
panionship, sympathy, and inspiration. She nursed him and wrote his 
letters for him when he was ill. This devoted friendship is another proof 
that Scott must have possessed charm. William, who had a great liking 
for Alice Boyd, reflected with sorrow that her closing years (she died 
in 1897, seven years after her old friend) had been embittered by the 
controversy over the Autobiographical Notes , and it was grateful to him 
to reflect that he himself had refrained from taking an acrimonious 
part in it. Swinburne was less forbearing, and relegated Scott to the 
ranks of: 


The infinitely little ghosts 
Of sprats deceased on unknown coasts 

and still more objectionable posthumous company. 

It would be an ungrateful task to recall at length the spiteful and 
ungenerous comments made by Old Scotus on the friend with whom 
he was to the end on terms of close intimacy and to whom he owed 
so much in the way of intellectual sympathy and encouragement. 
They can be read in the original, and have been turned to good account 
by Rossetti's traducers. They allude mainly to Gabriel's behaviour 
when Scott’s guest (or rather the guest of Miss Boyd) at Penkill Castle 
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in 1868 and 1869, and to the morbid and peculiar condition he was 
then in. There is a story to the effect that Gabriel on one occasion was 
seized with an impulse to commit suicide by drowning (which 
William in his matter-of-fact analysis of the incident is inclined to 
doubt); and another about his strange conviction that a chaffinch he 
picked up during a walk with Scott came to him as a messenger of his 
dead wife. Scott, who professed a great contempt for all spiritualistic 
fancies, himself recounts much more unaccountable incidents of this 
visit—the loud ringing of the castle bell without human agency at the 
very moment Gabriel picked up the chaffinch, and the obstinate 
presence and declamation of Rossetti’s double in a room overhead, 
heard by himself, Miss Boyd and others, after Rossetti had returned 
to London. He in fact confirms that strange spiritual phenomena were 
apparent at the time. These incidents belong to the close of 1869, when 
Gabriel's mind was exercised with the question of the contemplated 
exhumation. 

Scott was no doubt put out by not having been taken into Gabriel's 
confidence at this time in the matter of the recovery of his poems. He 
insists that he and Miss Boyd were responsible by their advice for his 
decision to devote himself to poetry as an alternative to painting now 
that anxiety about his eyesight made him fear that his days as a painter 
were numbered. He was also extremely resentful about Miss Losh. 

The story of Rossetti’s relations with Miss Losh has been told and 
retold, and I only revert to it in the hope that the few details here added 
may conduce to its quietus. Miss Losh was a cousin of Alice Boyd—a 
wealthy old lady, from whom no doubt more than one relation and 
friend had expectations. She was staying at Penkill Castle in the 
autumn of 1868 when Rossetti was on a visit there, and took a great 
liking to Rossetti and a dislike to Scotus. The latter says that she 
resented his influence over her younger cousin and was ‘determined 
to play him (Rossetti) off against' him. How the old lady did this is 
not explained, but we are assured she did it in a most fantastic manner. 
What actually happened was that, finding Rossetti extremely de¬ 
pressed about his sight and professional prospects, she urged him to 
accept the loan of a handsome sum of money to tide him over a period 
when he obviously ought to have been resting his eyes and not paint¬ 
ing. Gabriel, who was very bad at keeping such little secrets to himself, 
promptly told Scott about it ‘with much effusion of gratitude* but at 
the same time, to Scott's great relief, ‘protesting that he would never 
think of availing himself of her offer*. This was no doubt true in the 
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first instance, but he did (as he told his brother on his return to London) 
afterwards accept the loan of £100 (she had offered £1,000), and later 
on of a further £400. Miss Losh never pressed for the return of the 
money, and in fact ‘loans* of this kind are akin to gifts in the intention 
of the lender. Rossetti no doubt intended to repay it, and remained 
on very friendly terms with his generous friend, whom he visited on 
his way to Penkill in the following autumn. Miss Losh’s sudden death, 
following on an operation for cataract in 1872, brought personal 
indebtedness to an abrupt close. Rossetti’s IOU for the full amount of 
the loan (£500) was found among Miss Losh’s papers after her death, 
but no claim was made by her executors, and the whole episode—so 
creditable to the heart of the donor and not discreditable to the 
beneficiary—might have been left to the discretion of their respective 
recording angels. But the transaction rankled in the old Scotsman’s 
heart for years and was malignantly recorded by him. 

The following entry in William Rossetti’s Diary for 22 May, 1897, 
strictly corroborating Gabriel’s account of the matter given him at 
the time and published in the Memoir , finally settles the matter: 

‘Called by invitation on Mrs. Pcnnel, 78 West Cromwell Road, widow 
of an Admiral. She is a niece I think of Miss Losh, and cousin of Miss 
Boyd, and she possesses three letters of Gabriel to Miss Losh which she 
had offered to show me. The most important one is dated 22 December 
/68. 1 It shows that Miss Losh had offered to lend Gabriel (or give him, 
for Mrs. P. considers that the whole affair was throughout intended by 
Miss L. as a gift) £1000; that G. had soon afterwards received £100; 
and in this letter he wrote that, owing to the state of his eyes etc., he 
would gladly accept another £400—the whole £500 to be repaid—the 
sum was sent. Mrs. P. was the executrix of Miss Losh: she and Miss Boyd 
found and consulted over these letters, with the result that any claim 
against G. was abandoned: but no document was destroyed , nor was any 
found other than these 3 letters. Mrs. Pennel had herself in company with 
Miss Losh seen Gabriel. Miss Boyd, she says, died rather suddenly under 
an attack of influenza. .. . Mrs. Pcnnel does not like an expression about 
Miss Boyd used by Scott, and quoted in my Memoir of Gabriel: I under¬ 
took to cut it out in the event of a 2nd Edition.’ 

Scott was careful to preserve the memory of an incident which he 
felt did no great credit to his friend. It is in fact the only one of its 
kind in Rossetti’s life and has been sniffed at with relish by the avid 

1 This letter (dated 21st, not 22nd December) is among the 14 letters to Miss Losh 
published in Three Rossettis . 
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probosces of his traducers. It is therefore not unedifying to find that 
the correspondence between artist and benefactress surviving in 
America—the letters recording Miss Losh’s liberality and Rossetti’s 
lack of zealous promptness in the offered repayment—contains also 
evidence of the worthy Scot’s one recorded dereliction from the path 
of rectitude. 

Gabriel, who never indulged in ill-natured fun in his letters, was 
much addicted to friendly banter, and in writing to Miss Losh he 
alludes more than once with some embellishment of detail to an 
incident that had taken place at Messrs Puttick & Simpson’s auction 
rooms, when a valuable print was surreptitiously abstracted from a set 
by the censorious Scotus. Over a hand at whist and a glass or two of 
the wine of the country, Scott—who was unaccountably proud of this 
felicitous essay in leger de main —had recounted the story to his friends 
at Penkill, just as he once told it to William. Gabriel was amused, but 
William was dismayed by the foolishness of the act, which he often 
recounted as an example of the madness that besets the collector. But 
he never gave a hint as to the identity of the protagonist. 1 

Apart from such satisfaction as Scott may have achieved by recount¬ 
ing the Losh incident, he perhaps did Rossetti his worst turn—the one 
his brother most resented and which has clung most tenaciously to his 
memory—by his insistence upon the hopeless and deplorable change 
that came over Gabriel from the time his health began to fail till his 
death. He is always at pains to present him in an ugly light, as a physical 
and intellectual wreck, and as lacking in candour and friendliness. 
Sometimes his insinuations are merely funny, as when, recalling an 
evening spent at the Working Men’s College, where Gabriel was 
teaching, to watch the methods of instruction favoured by Ruskin 
(and disapproving them), he writes: 

‘I concluded he (Gabriel) had planted himself into the party that evening 
just to see and hear what passed when I was face to face with Ruskin... 

And in reference to their talk afterwards on the way home, he adds: 

‘He was my dearest and I may say, most attached friend, my admiration 
in poetry and, to some degree, in art too; but I wished he could act and 
speak in a more manly and ingenuous manner. Why could he not have 

^Rossetti’s letters to Miss Losh and an informal I.O.U. which he sent her now form 
part of Mrs. Camp TroxelTs Collection. Cf. Three Rossettis for particulars of the Puttick 
$ Simpson escapade. 
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acknowledged Ruskin’s liberality to Lizzie Siddal, and yet objected to 
T etching with a pen from lichenous sticksV 

Here Scott’s main grievance seems to be that Rossetti, conscious of 
Ruskin’s kindnesses, refused to run him down to appease Scott, who 
boasts of having on the same occasion goaded Ruskin into a ‘poisonous 
expression’ by making fun of Turner. William resents his speaking of 
the ‘ferocious look’ of Gabriel’s face on another occasion. ‘For myself,’ 
he protests, ‘I knew my brother’s face pretty well. It was a fine face, 
with “looks” often varying. Most of those known to me I should 
call noble, and not any of them “curiously ferocious”.’ 

Scott’s account of the degenerate Rossetti is not consistent, however. 
When he visited him at Kelmscott after he had recovered from the 
breakdown of 1872, he declares that the metamorphosis in his condition 
was ‘like a miracle . . . perfectly well, painting better than ever, and 
talking with his old incision’. Immediately afterwards, speaking of his 
friend’s recent delusions, which (he averred) were still realities to him, 
he writes: ‘But here I stop; perhaps, indeed, finishing all I shall have 
‘ to say of him.’ This premature liquidation of the ‘dear friend’ whose 
hospitality and society he was then enjoying, was not adhered to. He 
next tells a story (proper to 18 April, 1874) 1 about Rossetti writing to 
him with some urgency, requesting the loan of £200, which Scott at 
once sent by cheque, only to receive it back with grateful thanks by 
return of post, with the explanation that the momentary urgency for 
such a sum had passed over. ‘He had by that time,’ he declares, ‘lost 
nearly every old friend save myself; did he now suspect that I was 
among his enemies, and had done this to try me? I fear this semi-insane 
motive was the true one.’ There is a marginal note to this in my father’s 
copy of the Autobiographical Notes : ‘Quite gratuitous, I should say.’ 

This assertion that he, Scott, was the last, or nearly the last, one left 
of the old band of friends is oft repeated. 

Shortly after the publication of‘Thomas Maitland’s’ attack—which 
according to other evidence Gabriel at first took in a reasonable spirit— 
Scott avers that ‘the article in the Contemporary was to him like a slow 
poison’. Seated at whist with his good companions and partners, ‘he 
could not follow the game and used to throw down his cards’. These 
intimate little card parties at Cheyne Walk—in which Miss Boyd or 
Franz Hueffer sometimes joined—give Scott the opportunity to display 
Gabriel in an unfavourable light as compared with himself and Miss 

iWilliam Rossetti thinks the date may be erroneous. 
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Boyd, who was at the time suffering from financial anxieties (which 
fortunately proved to be exaggerated). 

‘Just to show the contrast in the trio thus meeting together in the 
attempt to make life pass pleasantly/ he writes. *—one a lady able to bear 
herself equably on the verge of what she felt to be the greatest misfortune 
possible to befall her affairs; another, the man thought by his world 
(myself among the number) one of the greatest geniuses of the age, visibly 
breaking down under the affliction of “an article”. The third, an old boy, 
making himself contented at last to be a pictor ignotus , a poet without recog¬ 
nition . . . / 

The rhyming of Scotus with pictor ignotus was a discovery of Gabriel’s, 
irresistible for the purposes of a limerick. It may well have rankled in 
Scott’s mind, and be one of the causes of his later animosity. Another 
cause was undoubtedly the great success of the Poems. 

After Rossetti’s breakdown, when Scott was one of those to come 
forward with friendly empressement t he declared that Rossetti ‘never 
recovered his mental balance, even such as it had been for many years 
before ’. (The italics are mine.) 

‘Equal candour and confidence he never had to give/ he declares 
further on, ‘but now his singular manias made ordinary friendly inter¬ 
course impossible to him. After having been both his banker 1 and his 
^ nurse, I could not depend on him either in action or word. Still I remained 
faithful to the old tie, and Miss Boyd agreed in doing so also. We con¬ 
tinued our occasional visits, either morning or evening, the only two of 
all his old circle/ 

After this gloomy picture of the artist who never recovered his mental 
balance , it is pleasing to read some of the letters he later addressed to 
Scott. In 1875 Scott published a new volume of poems, which he 
dedicated to the three poets: Rossetti, William Morris, and Swinburne. 
He sent a copy to Gabriel. 

‘Rossetti wrote me at once, with much earnestness/ he records, ‘show¬ 
ing a careful perusal, pointing out critically things good and bad and such 
poems as he most esteemed. The letter is dated from 16 Cheyne Walk, 
3rd May, 1875. To make his amusing comment on the dedicatory verses 
fully intelligible, I had better copy the Sonnet here: 2 

1 It may be well to state here that, whatever banking services Scott may have rendered 
D.G.R., there is no trace or rumour of debts at this or any other time. 

*1 here reproduce the lines necessary to the understanding of Rossetti’s letter. 
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Three poets then came past , each young as May, 

Year after year upon their upward way . 

And each one reached his hand out as he passed 
And over me his friendship 9 s mantle cast , 

And went on singing every one his lay. 

Which was the earliest ? Methinks 9 twas he 
Who from the southern laurels fresh leaves brought. 

Then he who from the North learned Scaldic power. 

And last the youngest with the rainbow wrought 
About his head , a symbol and a dower — 

But I cant choose between these brethren three. 

‘Rossetti’s long letter follows: affectionate, painstaking, full of modest 
and tactful suggestion and criticism: 

‘ “Your book is welcome and goodly beyond others,” he writes; “—the 
real result of native unforced powers, struggling manfully and successfully 
through every fissure of a rocky life. ... The Ode to Keats is well worthy 
of him; that to Shelley second to it. ...” Several pages follow, praising 
and appraising the poems. “Among the sonnets the speculative ones are 
still, on the whole, the finest, I diink, and probably are unrivalled on 
their own ground. I must not forget,” he adds, “the Dedicatio Postica , an 
adjective, by the way, on which Latinity seems to cast a rather lurid light! 
Regarding this sonnet I would almost venture to suggest that line 9 
appears hardly in a final state. If chronological doubt hovers round the 
subject, I think that— 

Who earliest? I should rather think 9 twas he, etc. 

or else— 

Who earliest? On the whole perhaps 9 twas he, etc. 

might be a racier form; but if, on the other hand, some certainty could be 
arrived at, it might even be safe to say— 

Who earliest? By nine years or so, 9 twos he, etc. 

only it is true that thus the initials at the heading would seem rather out 
of their natural sequence. 

* “Pardon a moment’s chaff, my dear Scotus,” he adds, not wishing to 
conclude on the ironic note, “—thanks warmly for my share in your 
generous dedication—as good a title to goodwill assuredly, as my poor 
memory will have to show, and one which you have bestowed at the 
pretty certain risk of some responsive bespatterings from the scavengers 
of the press-gang.” * 
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Scotus, who complacently reproduces this chaff, seems hardly to 
have perceived the delicate irony in the words of his oldest friend, who 
had introduced him to the other two poets. 

One factor which obstructed Scott’s comprehension of Rossetti was 
the essential diversity in their attitude towards religion. Scott was one 
of those men, characteristic of his time, who despised any approach to 
belief in the hereafter, and more especially distrusted Catholicism. 
Gabriel observed no religious practice, but at the root of his thought 
and feeling there was never any hostility to the Christian Faith. By 
heredity he was a Roman Catholic 1 and would, no doubt, have been 
a happier man if circumstances had brought him within the Church: 
Catholicism influenced his vision of man’s destiny and coloured his 
language and his art. When he first wrote to Scott about the latter’s 
poems, he submitted to his correspondent’s perusal his own early 
efforts (which included The Blessed Damozel ), then gathered together 
under the tentative title of Songs of the Art Catholic . The Scotsman 
was shocked. ‘To one who had written and published a long poem 
founded on the progressive development of humanity, a believer in 
the three watchwords of the French Revolution too, it seemed that 
somehow or other the Oxford tractarianism just then distracting weak 
intellects had possibly already undermined that of this wonderfully 
gifted boy! I looked forward with anxiety to meeting him.’ He re¬ 
ceived a further shock when, entering the young poet’s studio, he fell 
upon the Girlhood of the Virgin , symbols and haloes and all. ‘He is 
Italian, a Romanist, of course, worshipping that young Nazarenc,’ he 
reflected. ‘The propensity to laugh was strong in a Scotchman who had 
absorbed in juvenile years the Philosophic Dictionary.’ 

We come to the last phase of Rossetti’s life—the brief stay in 
Cheyne Walk between the journey to Cumberland and the last one 
to Birchington-on-Sea. Scott found Rossetti prostrate on the sofa 
‘going down fast’, and gives a very unpleasant picture of the ‘dear old 
Gabriel’—‘singular expression of ferocity’ and all. Yet we are told that 
the desperately ill man listened to his friend spouting his poetry and 
evinced deep and affectionate emotion. This was shortly before Dr. 
Marshall succeeded by sub-cutaneous injections of morphia to wean 
the dying man from his accustomed chloral. Scott closes his account 

*It is true that Gabriel's father and his Italian grandfather Polidori may almost be termed 
dissenters from the Church, though both essentially religious-minded men. Theirs was an 
age of violent dissension, mainly on political grounds. But neither of them actually 
repudiated the Faith of their forefathers, or embraced any heretical creed. 
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of the visit by this edifying picture of how Rossetti’s oldest and 
youngest friends assisted him in his last spiritual perplexities: 

‘Altogether before this treatment with its surprising result, a new idea 
had taken possession of his mind, which caused us painful agitation. He 
wanted a priest to give him absolution for his sins! I mention this hallucina¬ 
tion (sic) as I have mentioned previous ones; for instance that of the 
chaffinch in the highway, so long ago as 1869, not loving him the less 
but the more, sympathizing with him almost mesmerically. Italian as he 
was, he had no living tie to the country, had never visited it, although 
Italy is conventionally the country of painting. ... I am nearly certain 
he never entered a Romish church in his life, except to look at some 
picture that might be there, and that he knew simply nothing of its ritual 
and its sacraments. At first no one took any notice of this demand for a 
confessor. We thought his mind wandering, or that he was dreaming. 
But on its earnest repetition, with his eyes open, I for one put him in mind 
of his not being a papist, and of his extreme agnosticism. “I don’t care 
about that,” was his puzzling reply; “I can make nothing of Christianity, 
but I only want a confessor to give me absolution for my sins!” This was 
so truly like a man living or rather dying in a.d. 1300, that it was impos¬ 
sible to do anything but smile. Yet he was serious and went on, “I believe 
in a future life. Have I not had evidence of that often enough? Have I not 
heard and seen those that died long ago? What I want now is absolution 
for my sins, that’s all!” “And very little too,” some outsider in the room 
whispered, as a gloomy joke; none of us, the deeply interested few who 
heard him, could answer a word.’ 

William, in alluding to the scene, questions who this ‘outsider’ could 
have been, properly observing that no one who could properly be 
described as such was likely to be present. Was it Caine? he asks. He 
furthermore points out that Scott was quite wrong in saying that 
Gabriel was an ‘extreme agnostic’. A few days earlier (on the 21st 
November) he had spent the evening with him and found him very 
melancholy. The only reference to their conversation on this occasion 
in my father’s Diary is ‘R. Cath 9 . Later, in commenting on Scott’s 
account, he says that his brother had that evening shown great trouble 
of mind—the kind of trouble which, had he been a Roman Catholic, 
he would at once have imparted to a priest in confession, receiving in 
return ‘admonition, advice, and probably some large amount of con¬ 
solation’. 

‘Matters of very old as well as more recent date agitated his mind;' 
William writes, ‘even so old as the years 1847 and 1848, when his desul- 
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tory habits of work or lack of filial deference, used to annoy our father, 
and elicit some severe expressions from him/ 

Closing this subject, William writes: 

*1 recollect that one evening—it may have been late in 1879—he wound 
up a conversation with me on this subject by saying, in a tone of decisive 
conviction, “Certainly He was something more than manTo pass from 
the belief of something superhuman in Christ to the admission of some 
more than human authority in a minister of Christ is a not very un¬ 
accountable step.’ 

To Scott it was unaccountable, and this was one of the reasons why 
he failed in understanding of his friend, no less than in loyalty to him. 

It was not till after ‘dear GabriclY death, and ‘the final disappearance 
of his remains’—as Scott feelingly put it in a letter to their mutual 
friend, William Davies—that Scott felt quite at his ease in running him 
down. Disparaging comment and suggestion were now no longer 
confined to the pages of the Autobiographical Notes , to await their 
posthumous notoriety. Writing of the high prices fetched at the 
Cheyne Walk sale, he adds that 

‘it would not be worth (sic) writing of such matters were it not that 
the persevering habit of D.G.R. in hiding himself from all the world, 
.never exhibiting and at first refusing to publish, gave him a fictitious 
interest to the philistine public, and his being at the present moment the 
reputed head of the aesthetic school, Oscar Wilde being perhaps the tail, 
brought it in droves to see the house and its belongings.* 1 

It seems likely that much of the misunderstanding of Rossetti’s char¬ 
acter and the conception of him as a morbid, selfish man, inconstant 
and ungrateful in friendship, is traceable to the picture of him drawn by 
his old friend, Bell Scott. The story of his unmanly collapse at the first 
breath of hostile criticism—which is, to say the least, a gross exaggera¬ 
tion—was first set going by him. How account for this posthumous 
treatment of one who was his oldest, and his best friend, above all in 

Extracts from letters to William Davies of 22nd April and 20th July, 1882. Mr. Davies, 
who, in 1893, generously presented to my father all the letters he had received from 
Gabriel, bound in a volume, must have sent him those letters of Scott’s to show in what 
spirit the latter had long ago spoken and written of his brother. Several passages in these 
letters have been completely blacked out, pretty certainly by Davies. One may judge 
from the context that the deleted passages contained abuse of Hall Caine and allusions 
to Fanny. 
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the respect Scott had most at heart—his own literary and artistic 
reputation? Rossetti discovered him, believed in him, upheld and 
encouraged him, nor ever wavered in his constancy. He genuinely 
admired his poetry and, as far as possible, his painting; though it is 
dear that—after the early outburst of adolescent enthusiasm—he could 
not, with his discerning critical sense, have failed to perceive Scott’s 
limitations. William, who maintained his admiration of Scott’s best 
work to the end, speaks of its ‘too frequently obvious and sometimes 
almost unaccountable blemishes’. Gabriel, perceiving these, took 
infinite pains to assist their author in eliminating them. ‘If I could have 
had you to read several of the poems over,’ Scott wrote in 1875, ‘I 
would have been a gainer, but after all, it is not the right thing to be 
coached, although you are very willing to coach.’ Rossetti’s generous 
appreciation of other men’s work did not often lead him astray: his 
judgment in the arts was too sound, but in his attitude towards his 
friends and his unwearying efforts to promote their interests, we cannot 
but discern some atavistic influence of south Italian origin. It is impos¬ 
sible for a man of such temperament to take an entirely detached view 
of the merits and interests of his friends. Even the clannishly Scotch 
Madox Brown marvelled at Rossetti. ‘Never was a man so bent on 
making the fortune of his friends!’ he once exclaimed. 

But while Scott beamed in the warmth of Rossetti’s appreciation 
and regarded him with genuine predilection and admiration malgrt lui , 
he could hardly be unaware of his own limitations. He was not blessed 
with that crass conceit that blinds a man to them. Slowly ageing and 
souring, the unfulfilled aspirant in two arts realized the different 
quality of Gabriel’s genius, and deep down in his rather turbid soul he 
resented it. This sub-conscious jealousy, combined with a growing 
awareness of his own failure to achieve eminence, gradually en¬ 
venomed his feelings towards Rossetti. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Robert Browning 

. . . Other bards arise , 

But none like thee. . . . 

BROWNING 

From his first encounter with Robert Browning's poetry, its author 
became the object of Gabriel Rossetti’s unbounded enthusiasm. 
William Rossetti tells us that from 1847 onward, ‘everything took a 
secondary place in comparison with Browning. Endless were the 
readings and endless the recitations; nor did Gabriel find any difficulty 
in understanding him’. In spite of all later enthusiasms, including 
certainly William Morris and even Swinburne, it is clear that no poet 
of his time made so direct an appeal to Rossetti as Browning. Writing 
of his first interview with Gabriel in Vernon Lushington’s rooms at 
Doctor’s Commons, Burne-Jones recalled his anger when someone 
spoke disrespectfully of Men and Women , then recently published, and 
how that unwary man was at once ‘rent to pieces for his pains and 
was dumb for the rest of the evening’. 

It was in the summer of 1850, after reading in the British Museum 
the anonymously published Pauline , that Rossetti first wrote to Brown¬ 
ing, inquiring whether he was the author. Browning, from Venice, 
answered in the affirmative; and two years later they met in London, 
Rossetti calling on Browning together with his friend Allingham. 
From that time onward they saw one another at intervals and ex¬ 
changed a number of letters, and on the 27th September, 1855, Rossetti 
made the well-known drawing of Tennyson reading Maud at Brown¬ 
ing’s house, Browning, his wife and his sister, William Rossetti, and 
one other being also present. ‘Truly a night of the gods,’ wrote 
William some forty years later, ‘not to be remembered without pride 
and pang’; and Gabriel, shortly before his death, spoke of this evening 
and recalled the emotion shown by Tennyson in reading the softer 
passages of his poem. 1 

*Gabriel made two copies of this interesting drawing: one given by him to Browning, 
was sold at Sotheby's at the famous Browning Sale for a high price; the other, originally 
given to Lizzie, came in due course into my Father's possession and was much prized by 
him. Some time, in the early yean of this century, it disappeared, like so many of the 
family possessions. I often wonder who is the present owner, and how he came by it. 
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Rossetti saw little of Browning in the years following, the poet and 
his wife being for the most part abroad, in Italy; but when he was re¬ 
settled in London, after Elizabeth Browning’s death, the Rossettis 
were not infrequently in his company. 

Shortly after the publication of the Poems in 1870, Browning wrote 
to his old friend and admirer a letter of acknowledgment couched in 
cordial and laudatory terms. Bell Scott, with his wonted accuracy, 
avers that one of the reasons that turned Rossetti against Browning 
was that ‘as his manner was’ the latter had never acknowledged the 
presentation copy of the Poems. Scott no doubt muddled up his dates 
for the Autobiographical Notes , for it appears that Browning had not 
in fact ever acknowledged the receipt of the Early Italian Poets — 
without, however, giving rise to any ill-feeling in the author-trans¬ 
lator. 

The truth is that, neither at the time we are speaking of, nor earlier, 
was there any ill-feeling on Rossetti’s part towards the elder poet; nor, 
to judge from the few letters of Browning’s to Gabriel remaining in 
my hands, was there anything but the warmest and friendliest feeling 
on his side towards Rossetti. 

What did actually happen to terminate this friendship of such long 
standing—a friendship so cordial and unaffected, unruffled even by the 
petty vexations which beset intimacy, and based and consolidated on 
deep spiritual and intellectual sympathy? 

The circumstances in which it ended are recounted by William 
Rossetti as follows: 

‘Browning had just published his singular poem Fifine at the Fai r , and 
he sent (as in previous instances) a presentation copy to my brother. The 
latter looked into the book; and, to the astonishment of bystanders, he 
at once fastened on some lines at its close as being intended as an attack 
upon him, or as a spiteful reference to something which had occurred, 
or might be alleged to have occurred, at his house. In a moment he re¬ 
lented, with an effusion of tenderness to his old, attached, and illustrious 
friend; but in another moment the scarcely credible delusion returned. 
Browning was regarded as a leading member of the “conspiracy”; and 
from first to last, I was never able to discern that this miserable bugbear 
had ever been expelled from the purlieus of my brother’s mind. He saw 
no more of Browning, and communicated with him no more; and on 
one or two occasions when the great poet, the object of Rossetti’s early 
and unbounded homage, kindly enquired of me concerning him, and 
expressed a wish to look him up, I was compelled to fence with the 
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suggestion, lest worse should ensue—no doubt putting myself in a very 
absurd and unaccountable position. Whether Browning ever knew that 
Rossetti had conceived a real dislike of him, or supposed himself to have 
motive of definite complaint, I am unable to say. He was certainly 
far too keen to miss seeing that there was something amiss, and some¬ 
thing which was kept studiously unexplained.* 

William Bell Scott recounts the same incident in not dissimilar 
terms: 

‘Before his worst attack/ he writes, ‘a few days before Hake took him 
out to his house at Rochampton, Browning had sent him Fijxne at the 
Fair , which obscure performance greatly aggravated Rossetti’s state of 
mind; he believed it was entirely written about him, and against him, 
all the innuendoes and insinuations being aimed at him! . . . What did the 
book mean if it did not mean what Rossetti said? And in truth none of 
us could say at once what Fijine at the Fair did mean!* 

This incident occurred a day or two after that 2nd of June, 1872, 
which William describes as ‘one of the most miserable days of my life, 
not to speak of his’. From his wild way of talking about conspiracies 
and what not, Gabriel then appeared to his brother as ‘past question, 
not entirely sane\ This brings us to the first serious breakdown in 
Gabriel’s health—a breakdown which was temporary and, no doubt, 
mainly the result of drugs, but which at the time gave the impression 
of insanity. 

The circumstances above narrated by William Rossetti have long 
been known to me, and like him and many others I have deplored in 
my heart the ending of such a sincere and memorable friendship, 
accepting without question the view that the severance was the result 
of a delusion on Gabriel’s part, a form of persecution mania, without 
any basis of reason. 

I may add (with all due compunction) that I had never read Fijine 
at the Fair. 

I have now read it and, bearing in mind my father’s mention of 
the close of this ‘singular poem’, I confess myself bound to take a 
different view of the matter. There is a great deal in the course of the 
hundred and thirty-two stanzas of t he poem itself which seems, in fact, 
not inapplicable to Rossetti’s life; but when we come to the Epilogue 
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singularly lucid reader of souls, with his mi nd’s eye turn ed on Gabriel 
Rossetti and Lizzie , his early love and his wit e. i read these lines as 
my uncle must have read them seventy years earlier, before penetrating 
the tortuous passages of the poem itself, there groping my way through 
its fitfully lighted labyrinths, here revelling in the sudden ‘plenitude 
of light*. And truly it seemed to me that it needed no distortion of the 
powers of apprehension for my uncle to take these verses as bearing a 
particular message to himself, a very incisive allusion to his own life 
and loves. 

I am tempted to cite in full this Epilogue: 

Savage I was sitting in my house, late, lone: 

Dreary, weary with the long day s work: 

Head of me, heart of me, stupid as a stone: 

Tongue-tied now, now blaspheming like a Turk; 

When in a moment, just a knock , call, cry. 

Half a pang and all a rapture, there again were we !— 

‘ What, and is it really you again?' quoth I: 

‘I again, what else did you expect?* quoth She. 

‘Never mind, hie away from this old house — 

Every crumbling brick embrowned with sin and shame! 

Quick, in its comers ere certain shapes arouse! 

Let them—every devil of the night—lay claim. 

Make and mend, or rap and rend, for me! Good-bye! 

God be their guard from disturbance at their glee. 

Till, crash, comes down the carcase in a heap!* quoth I: 

‘Nay, but there's a decency required!* quoth She. 

‘Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, days, nights! 

All the neighbour-talk with man and maid—such men! 

All the fuss and trouble of street-sounds , window-sights: 

All the worry of flapping door and echoing roof; and then , 

All the fancies .... Who were they had leave, dared try 
Darker arts that almost stmck despair in me? 

If you knew but how I dwelt down here ! 9 quoth I: 

‘And was I so better off up there ? 9 quoth She. 

*Help and get it over! Re-united to his wife 
(How draw up the paper lets the parish-people know?) 

Lies M., or N., departed from this life, 

Day the this or that, month and year the so-and-so. 
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What i* the way of final flourish? Prose , verse? Try! 

Affliction sore long time he bore, or, what is it to be? 

Till God did please to grant him ease. Do end!* quoth I: 

*I end with—Love is all and Death is nought!* quoth She. 

Years before, in early manhood, when poetry came to him—as it 
does in youth—rather as a premonition of experience to come than as 
the reflection of anything actually felt or known, Gabriel had written 
The Blessed Damozel a vision of the yearning of the dead Love in 
Heaven for the still earth-bound lover, and this poem was conceiv ed 
a s a counterpart to Edgar A llan Poe’s Raven . *1 saw/ he told Hall 
Caine, ‘that Poe had done the utmost it was possible to do with the 
grief of the lover on earth, and so I determined to reverse the condi¬ 
tions, and give utterance to the yearnings of the loved one in heaven/ 

In Browning’s masterpiece the elements are indeed so strangely 
mixed that we are never quite sure which of them envelops us—sea or 
air, or earth or heaven—nor how and where these lovers lived and 
ceased to be, while the whole course of life and love, with its per¬ 
plexities and infidelities, is unfolded; and now the Blessed Damozel is 
arm in arm with her lover at the Fair, now looking down on him 
from ethereal heights, and of a sudden again translated to his side in an 
enigmatic mortality of life and death. 1 

In the long years that had intervened between the composition of 
TheJBlessed Damozel and the publication of Browning’s poem, Rossetti 
had surely known many hours, and days and nights, when all the 
Fifincs of the Fair, and the Fair itself—the whole Carnival of life—all 
the neighbour-talk and fuss and trouble of street-sounds and window- 
sights, receded into nothingness; and dreary, weary with the long day’s 
work, yet unable to sleep for the devils of the night that tormented 
him, his thoughts had reverted to his early love, with all its tenderness 
and contested constancy. 

There may have been no intentional allusion on Browning’s part, 
and surely nothing of spite or enmity in it; but there is nevertheless 
hardly a line of this Epilogue that cannot be construed as applicable 
to some mood or aspect of Rossetti’s life, from the spirit that informs 
the whole, down to the ‘flapping doors and echoing roof’ which 
tormented his fancy, and the neighbour-talk (what talk—what neigh¬ 
bours—with W. B. Scott just down the road or round the comer!) 
even to the ‘darker arts that almost struck despair’ in him, when, 

1 No doubt, the Browning Society has explained it all. 
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yielding to a not uncommon weakness of the age, he had sought, with 
rapping tables and questionable media, to re-evoke the spirit of his 
dead wife. It was no doubt this passage that particularly struck Rossetti. 

The sudden suspicion that these words were directed at him, the 
shock caused thereby, the revulsion of feeling when he ‘relented, with 
an effusion of tenderness to his old friend’, followed again by the con¬ 
viction that he was indeed an enemy and a leading member of the 
conspiracy against him, are, in the circumstances, explicable enough; 
although in a different condition of health and mind, Rossetti might 
have viewed the same thing with serenity and without resentment. 
We are told by Hall Caine that, in his last months, he spoke naturally 
enough about Browning and of his great admiration for him as 
a poet, as also ‘in terms of regard, and I think I may say, of reverence’ 
for Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

There are other puzzling circumstances to be considered in connec¬ 
tion with this friendship: the cause of bewilderment is not, however, 
in the attitude of Rossetti, but in what appears to be some inconsistency 
in Browning’s. 

Browning’s letter to Gabriel acknowledging the Poems reads as 
follows: 

19 Warwick Crescent, 

Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. 

May 16—*70. 

Dear Rossetti, 

I only knew two days ago that you were returned from the country: 
I should otherwise have thanked you sooner for your book and all its 
beauties. Really I am too much interested in your being a good poet to 
congratulate myself that you prove a great one, without some shyness and 
reserve—for I have full two a (sic) twenty years’ accumulation of the 
sympathy you gave (me?) and gave, beginning at a time when I got few 
enough gifts of the kind. 1 Moreover I cannot pretend to be at all surprised 
■ at any outward and visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace which 
was indubitably felt in all your work—and finally some of these particular 
poems are well known to me already. Still,—and at the end of things,— 
here is a book and a delight. Go on and give us another and another. I 
cannot enjoy the personifications,—Love as a youth, encircling you with 
his arms and wings, gives me a turn,—and a few archaisms in sentiment 
and expression please me less than they probably do others,—but these 
are nothings one is driven to, lest there seem abdication of the critical 

1 This is not the only allusion of the kind in Browning's letters to Rossetti. William 
Rossetti remarked: 'I am fully of opinion that Gabriel’s early preaching forth of Brown¬ 
ing counted in the long run for a great deal.’ 
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faculty: the main is masterly and conclusive, with whosoever shall 
need it, of your right to all the honours in poetry as in painting, 'double- 
lived in regions new'. 

You wrote to me some time ago about the legend of Helen, and I 
waited till I could look it up in Pausanius where I think it lurks: she gave 
the cup when her beauty was just at the very full,—in commemoration 
of it against the turning-point soon to come. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

Robert Browning 

After reading the above letter, it is perplexing to learn that in the 
same year Browning wrote in the following terms to Miss Isabella 
Blagden: 

'I have read Rossetti's poems—and poetical they are—scented with 
poetry, as it were—like trifles you take out of a cedar or sandalwood box: 
you know I hate the effeminacy of the school—the men that dress up like 
women—that use obsolete forms too and archaic accentuations to seem 
soft.’ 1 

It would be difficult to write more scathingly of any man’s verse, 
or more subtly-unfairly of Rossetti’s. In any case, the two expressions 
of opinion (even when all due allowance is made for the courtesy to 
be expected in a letter to the author and the freedom of expression 
permissible elsewhere) are entirely irreconcilable. 2 

It is yet more disconcerting to discover in the Browning volume 
of the Ashley Library that in March 1872—three months earlier than 
Rossetti’s ‘insane’ outburst against his old friend—Browning was in 
correspondence with Robert Buchanan, and apparently lending a 
sympathetic ear to his pious denunciations of‘fleshly poetry’. Buchanan 
thus addresses Browning: 

My dear Browning, 

. . . My pamphlet is just ready, and be its literary merit what it may, 
I am confident that it will do good—most of all to the men criticized, 
perhaps even saving them from going headlong to Hell. You will see the 
whole matter there put in its perfect form of simple and outspoken truth, 
and you will moreover see other allusions to yourself. In this matter of 

1 Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isabella Blagden, arranged for publication by A. 
Joseph Armstrong, Waco, Texas, Baylor University Press, 1923. 

’William Allingham in his diary speaking of Browning’s later abuse of Shelley, adds: 
‘The longer I know Browning (great and lovable as I must always hold him) the less 
do I know how much weight to give to his utterances.* 
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the Fleshly School I know every great-hearted and honest man will be 
on my side; and come what may a snake is scotched effectually, and his 
entire scheme ruined. 

In the whole morale of the affair I will only plead guilty to one instinct 
of recrimination. When these men, not content with outraging literature, 
violated the memory of the poor boy 1 who went home from me twelve 
years ago to die, I made a religious vow to have no mercy; and I have 
had none. Thus far I have been revengeful. The main cause is nevertheless 
righteous and good. 

Yours ever, 

Robert Buchanan. 

Respect and affection for Browning the man, and reverence for 
Browning the poet, forbid hasty conclusions, and stay the pen from 
comment on these ambiguities. . . . But had the parts been reversed, 
what would we have been told of Rossetti? 

As for Buchanan, he does at last give one condonable reason for the 
venom of his flatulent denunciations. 

• *David Gray, Buchanan’s unfortunate young friend, whom he believed to have poetic 
genius, died young, before having a chance to prove it. Swinburne made some harsh 
and contemptuous reference to him, thus igniting the first spark that set the controversy 
ablaze. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Later Friends 

Participes curarum 

Gabriel’s two best friends remained to the end: his brother and 
Ford Madox Brown. Through all the trying and sometimes humiliating 
vicissitudes of ill-health and tormented spirit, these never failed him. 
Other names of friends faithful and dear to him arc not lacking in the 
later years: the distinguished artist, Frederic Shields; the blind young 
poet, Philip Bourke Marston; Charles Fairfax Murray, William Sharp, 
and Marie Stillman, of classic presence and rare nobility of gifts and 
character, who, together with her young step-daughter, Lisa, often 
visited his studio. She posed to him for the standing figure in his last 
great picture, Dante s Dream . And to the end, Jane Morris. 

To those who knew and remember her even in her later years (she 
never grew old), Gabriel’s admiration for Marie Spartali (Mrs. Still¬ 
man) was not excessive. In a letter to his American friend, Professor 
Norton, referring to her engagement to William Stillman, he writes: 

‘She is a noble girl—in beauty, in sweetness, and in artistic gifts; and 
the sky should seem very warm and calm above, and the road in front 
bright and clear, and all ill things left behind for ever, to him who starts 
anew on his life-journey, foot to foot and hand in hand with her.* 

Marie was the daughter of Mr. Michael Spartali, Greek Consul- 
General in London, who was known to the Rossettis early in 1864, 
along with other members of the Greek Colony, through Luke 
Ionides. Madox Brown was the first of the circle to discover her charms 
and talent; she studied painting under his guidance and became the 
life-long friend of his daughter Lucy. Of all the women who elicited 
Gabriel’s admiration, Marie Spartali was probably the most gifted 
intellectually. Of an ancient and noble race, austere, virtuous, and fear¬ 
less, she was not lacking in caustic wit and a sharp tongue. One felt it 
a great privilege to be persona grata with her—not to be found utterly 
wanting; by those clear, rather mocking grey eyes. As a young girl she 
was as decided in her outlook and sympathies as she was later in life. 
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William, in his Diary, conjures up a characteristic ‘conversation piece* 
at Madox Brown’s house one evening, not long before the publication 
of the Poems. Gabriel was invited to read several of them, more 
especially for Marie’s benefit. When he embarked on Jenny , this was 
felt to be ‘perhaps a rather strong experiment’. But the ladies listened 
in ‘decorous recueillement ’. Miss Spartali spoke up, however, openly 
avowing her admiration of the poem, as of the others. 

Stem puritans—when they were sufficiently stern and austere, with 
a touch of fanaticism in their make-up—were singularly attracted by 
Rossetti. James Smetham and Frederic Shields are notable examples. 
William writes: 

‘Two painters who were close friends, and who were sharply distin¬ 
guished from most of our artistic acquaintances of the Cheyne Walk days 
by the fact that they were earnest believing and practising Christians of 
the Nonconformist class, were James Smetham and Frederic James 
Shields.’ 

Rossetti got to know Smetham in about 1855, probably at the 
Working Men’s College ... ‘a strongly-built man, with a fine face 
marked by observant and reflective gravity,’ he became a not infrequent 
visitor at Tudor House. 

‘Gabriel both respected and liked him,’ William writes, ‘and promoted 
when he could the sale of his pictures. These were mostly of a religious 
or idyllic order: not strong in execution, but with genuine qualities of 
thought and invention, and of imaginative feeling.* 

It is interesting to note that Smetham was drawn to Rossetti because 
he felt that his heroes of chivalry (in such drawings as The Wedding of 
St. George ) were almost the only modern pictures of heroes that reach 
the Christian ideal. ‘The modern knight,’ he adds, ‘is a proud, vain, 
truculent rascal.’ Unlike Marie Spartali, however, Smetham sustained 
a shock when Gabriel read Jenny to him. His ‘galvanic alarm’ surprised 
the poet. 

Smetham had a singular habit of letting off steam by what he called 
‘ventilators’—scraggy and scrappy notes written at odd moments (on 
tops of omnibuses, in railway trains, at country inns, or wherever there 
was a spare twenty minutes) on little slips of paper. These he sent to 
his friends: Gabriel being specially favoured with these quaint epistles, 
all eloquent of Smetham’s regard for him. 
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‘There have been’, he writes, ‘only two men concerned directly in 
Art whom I cared much to know a priori. ... But these two I was drawn 
to love for their own sake—Ruskin by his works, and D.G.R. by his 
sum-total.’ 

Poor Smetham was never a successful man and had a hard struggle 
for life with a numerous family in Stoke Newington. His mind gave 
way at last ‘under the stress of religious ideas’ and a conviction of his 
own unworthiness. For many years and in many directions Gabriel 
was untiring in his efforts to help him, and his widow and family after 
his death. Mr. William Davies, (author of The Pilgrimage of the Tiber , 
etc.), got to know Rossetti through Smetham, and their correspondence 
is largely concerned with the latter’s troubles. When Smetham’s mind 
and hand failed, Rossetti neglected his own painting to work on his 
unfortunate friend’s little pictures so as to fit them for the market, 
introduced them to his own patrons, urged Lady Mount-Temple to 
‘discover Stoke Newington’ and buy one of them (which she did), 
himself discovered a remarkable dealer in Leeds who sold works of 
art for their spiritual value alone, and packed off several of Smetham’s 
paintings to him. Smetham’s distressing state lasted for several years, 
William writes, 

‘until death came to his relief. ... It is no more than justice to my brother 
to say that in any matter of this description his conduct was marked by 
sympathetic open-handedness in the first place, and—hardly less valuable 
—by genuine delicacy of method and by the most thorough good nature.’ 

D. G. Rossetti and Frederic Shields were an oddly assorted couple, 
yet the friendship was warm and constant on both sides, even while 
Shields must often have trembled for his friend’s immortal soul. 
Gabriel’s agnosticism—or rather his lack of definite faith and habits of 
worship—Fanny—chloral—whisky—and Heaven knows what else 
besides, must have reduced the fanatical nonconformist to a continual 
state of terror and prayerfulness. But in his devotion to Gabriel he was 
second to none. 

The Life of Frederic Shields 1 bears touching witness to the depth of 
this regard and affection on both sides. Shields, whose upbringing had 
been one of cruel privation and fierce struggle to be faithful to his 
religious convictions and his Art, was overwhelmed by the generous 

l The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields —1833-1911, edited by Ernestine Mills, gives a 
vivid picture of the triangular friendship: Shields-—Rossetti—Madox Brown. 
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warmth of Gabriel’s praise and presence. I recall Shields as the most 
nerve-racked man I ever met; (Charles Rowley of Manchester said he 
had known Shields for forty years and never known him without an 
agony of some kind): no doubt this extreme sensitivity was largely 
the result of early starvation, hard work and responsibilities beyond 
the strength of his adolescent years, and the grief of watching a dear 
family one by one succumb to the hardships of their lot. His father—a 
bookbinder by trade—was evidently a man of rare good feeling, 
fatherly love and sympathy in his son’s noble ambitions. Such modest 
success as he achieved was just beginning to dawn when first Shields 
met Rossetti, who was much impressed by the admirable illustrations 
to the Pilgrim 9 s Progress , and later and more particularly by those to 
Defoe’s Plague of London . They became acquainted through Ruskin’s 
assistant, George Butterworth (no doubt the ‘mistakenly transplanted 
carpenter’ of Rossetti’s letter, which gave such umbrage to Ruskin). 
To the over-modest young artist Rossetti was the ‘most splendidly 
gifted and generous souled friend of my life, to whom it would take 
long to recount my debts—benefits on benefits’. ‘His generous praise 
at our first interview’, he wrote elsewhere, ‘gave me a confidence in 
the pursuit of the high aims which I had always from childhood 
cherished, but which were fading under discouragements till he revived 
them.’ 

Shields was one of the few friends who in the latter years enjoyed 
the freedom of Tudor House, and he often painted in Rossetti’s studio 
—a refuge from the noise and bustle of the outer world. His singular 
devotion to my uncle—sometimes under very trying circumstances— 
more than repaid any benefits he received from the friendship. Again 
and again he sacrificed time and ... all but conscience to serve his 
sick friend: once he even went to a theatre to oblige him. He was one 
of those present at Rossetti’s death. Seated in the death-room, the 
tears streaming down his face, Shields made a beautiful drawing of 
his dead friend. 1 

1 This drawing is fairer to the memory of the dead artist than the morgue-like death- 
made, more than once reproduced, which horrified his friends and family. 
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The Last Friends—Satellites 

glbndower: 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

hotspur: 

Why , so can I, or so can any man ; 

But will they come when you do call for them ? 

SHAKESPEARE (King Henry IV, Part I) 

The question of the satellites of men of genius, the family that grows 
up around them in their declining years—some mere sycophants, some 
actual harpies and vampires—but others often men and women of 
remarkable character and attainments, and of signal devotion, is a 
delicate one, and beset with prejudice and misunderstanding. There 
is a tendency to regard them with distrust as flatterers and toadies, 
or as persons of lesser value, shining with reflected light. This is a 
dangerous generalization and fraught with injustice, for it ignores the 
self-sacrificing devotion that genius needs and evokes. And we who 
come after owe an inestimable debt of gratitude to our Boswells and 
Wat$s-Duntons. 

Rossetti’s rare gift of leadership, the power of infusing those around 
him with something of his own genius and vitality, never forsook him. 
This creative energy, subtle and imponderable in its influence, which 
had so quickening a part in the movements and circles of his early life, 
stood him in good stead in the troubled later years, and rallied round 
him a group of admiring and devoted friends, who formed a living 
barricade as it were against the cold or inimical outer world. If there 
was an unmistakable element of exile in Rossetti’s genius and person¬ 
ality, detaching him from the stir of life and art around him, this 
isolation did not lack something of the majesty of an exiled monarch, 
living in a court of his own. 

Genius is lonely: as age advances its egotistic element isolates. The 
warmth and radiance of the young years drew moths to the lamp’s 
glow, but they are flown, departed—some with singed wings. The 
early companions—those who shared in the glorious morning’s work 
—have gone their ways; they have their own tasks to accomplish. 

*73 
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Some drop out of friendship, and some betray it. Ambitions are satis¬ 
fied or frustrated; loves disappoint or die. But the eager heart and 
fierce imagination are not easily reconciled to the long evening years, 
nor settle to the slippered comforts of age. A listening ear—a responsive 
mind—a witness and a recorder, are needed. Then, as by a supreme 
effort of creative imagination, the Watts-Duntons and the Caines are 
summoned up. 

I have spoken of Theodore Watts (Wat ts-D unton of later years) 
in his connection with Swinburne, to which section of the post-Pre- 
Raphaelite canvas he rightly belongs. Whatever English literature 
owes to the last decades of Swinburne, it owes to Watts. But he 
played also a not inconsiderable part in the later years of Rossetti, and 
was regarded by him with unwavering confidence and affection. In 
all dilemmas, difficulties, differences of opinion on questions personal 
or literary, Watts became arbiter. ‘Watts thinks this’ or ‘Watts thinks 
that* was the formula. From the late summer of 1872, when, intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Hake, he first appeared on the scene in his quality of 
solicitor, to help Rossetti out of a characteristic bother, 1 to the death¬ 
bed at Birchington, Watts was my uncle’s much cherished friend and 
confidant, and, intermittently, his house-mate. 

Apart from his intellectual and critical gifts, Watts possessed two 
qualities which endeared him to his friends: the most perfect dis¬ 
cretion, whereby he became a sealed sarcophagus of secrets, and a 
unique—perhaps mesmeric—faculty of dealing with disturbed psychic 
conditions. His power—not exactly of self-effacement or self-abnega¬ 
tion—but of devotion to his friends of greater genius, and of fusion 
with the intellectual atmosphere around him, was without precedent. 
He possessed very tough health and a rare vitality, which required re¬ 
kindling with foreign blood. He was kind, patient, and deeply sym¬ 
pathetic. This quality of vivid and understanding sympathy was above 
all precious to my uncle. 

While Hall Caine’s friendship for Rossetti was but a phase of his 
life—an experience of the young aspirant, ere he had discovered his 
own path and metier, Watts’s friendships were his life and the goal of 
life. His career as a lawyer seems to have gradually fizzled out; he 
practised only sporadically, to help or soothe his friends. It is impossible 

*A woman known in Gabriel’s boyhood to the Rossetti family, and frequently helped 
by one or other of them in the ensuing years, succeeded in cashing an impudently forged 
cheque for £50 on Gabriel’s account. He felt the bank to be in the wrong in cashing it 
under the circumstances, but dropped remonstrance upon Ending that he would be 
expected to prosecute. Watts proved invaluable in getting the matter dropped. 
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to imagine Rossetti’s last years or the latter half of Swinburne’s life 
without him. 

If, in a sense, Watts was always playing a part—or rather different 
parts according to the prevailing influence—he played them as only 
great actors do, by actually living them. From early youth he had a 
passion for the creations of Nature and of the human imagination. 
Under the influence of Rossetti, he became a poet and especially a 
sonneteer; in the fastness of The Pines, close closeted with the aristo¬ 
cratically exclusive Swinburne, he grew into something of a recluse 
himself, and reverberated with denunciation of the vulgar herd and 
the impertinence of publicity. In tills spirit he deplored Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition of Rossetti’s Letters to William Allingham , though ‘we do not 
so much blame the editors of such books 1 as we blame the public, whose 
coarse and vulgar mouth is always agape for such pabulum’. His 
association in earlier years with George Borrow confirmed him as a 
gypsy for life, and in due course produced The Coming of Love and 
the astonishing Aylwitt. In the last phase, wedded to the extremely vivid 
and enterprising Clara, and in friendly intercourse with the beguiling 
Thomas J. Wise, he became an adept in the disposal of manuscripts 
and memorabilia. 

It would be disingenuous to pretend that there was not a faint 
element of humbug in Watts: I can find no other word to define the 
impression that personal contact with this remarkable little man pro¬ 
duced. His talk, like his poetry, seemed somehow to belong to a 
created personality. It was impossible for persons not under his spell 
to take him altogether seriously—in the later years at any rate. He 
had much vehemence of speech and manner, and was very sure of him¬ 
self. No doubt this complete self-confidence was his great strength, 
especially in dealing with nervous derangement. Such qualities in a 
more impressive framework would no doubt have made a different 
impression. Watts is one of the earliest recollections of my childhood, 
and I saw him from time to time till close on the end of his life. He 
was always extremely friendly. 

Watts was one of the most inveterate procrastinators on record: 
prototype of authors who spend decades preparing posthumous 
remains which never materialize. Among his claims to remembrance 
one of the most outstanding is as the Man who did not write Rossetti’s 


l These words suggest an item in a bookseller’s collection of miscellanies catalogued as 
‘curious*, where it would no doubt be flanked by a History of Flagellation from the Earliest 
Times —an entirely gratuitous implication! 
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Biography. It is also probable that Rossetti has suffered in retrospect 
by being the man Watts could not bring himself to write about. 
Month after month, year after year, William Rossetti waited for the 
Memoir, which Watts promised and re-promised, but never began to 
write. For thirteen years this tantalizing mirage loomed on the literary 
horizon. At last William wrote to Watts that he gave it up as a bad 
job and would attend to it himself, and was then told of ‘a large 
assemblage of notes’ that had piled up; but to the best of my know¬ 
ledge and belief, no mortal eye ever rested on these. William Rossetti 
notes in his Diary (29 July, 1894): 

‘Watts did not raise any distinct objection to my announced intention 
of proceeding with the Family Letters and a Memoir of my own without 
any co-operation from him. He would then remain at liberty to complete 
his own Memoir, if he likes, and get it published, on terms more advan¬ 
tageous to himself/ 

While Watts was personally acquainted with Rossetti only in the 
last ten years of his life, and so much of his companionship devoted 
to comforting him in times of ill-health and tormented mind, yet he 
knew much.also of the artist’s happier side—of his work and his 
thoughts and his more intimate feelings. Although he never screwed 
himself up to writing the biography—and I am convinced that pro¬ 
crastination pure and simple prevented his doing so—here and there 
he expressed himself eloquently on the aspects of his friend best known 
to him, and has done some service to his memory. The picture of 
Rossetti painted in Aylwin as the artist D’Arcy is so fantastic, and the 
whole book such a curious romantic extravaganza, that one hesitates 
to take it seriously; yet there is no doubt that the descriptions given 
are faithful enough to life. 

Watts thus expressed himself on the subject to Mr. James Douglas: 

‘The D’Arcy I have painted is not one whit nobler, more magnanimous, 
wide-minded, and generous, than was D. G. Rossetti. As I have said on 
several occasions, he could and did take as deep an interest in a friend’s 
work as in his own. And to benefit a friend was the keenest pleasure he 
had in life. I loved the man so deeply that I should never have introduced 
D’Arcy into a novel had it not been in the hope of silencing the mis¬ 
representations of him that began as soon as ever Rossetti was laid in the 
grave at Birchington, by depicting his character in colours as true as they 
were sympathetic. It has been the grievous fate of Rossetti to be the 
victim of an amount of detraction which is simply amazing and inscrut- 
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able. I cannot in the least understand why this is so. It is the great sorrow 
of my life/ 

Some two years before his death, when he had come to depend 
rather too wistfully on the company of those about him and the com¬ 
fort they afforded him, Rossetti became acquainted with Thomas Hall 
Caine, the last of many memorable friendships. There is no reason 
for surprise at the rather exaggerated attachment he displayed for the 
young man who for many months was his constant companion. The 
eager curiosity of such a young admirer, his aptness to inquire and 
acquire, his devotion—whether real or apparent—are qualities precious 
to a man of genius approaching his decline; 1 nor is the homage of a 
disciple ungrateful even to one so little inclined to presume on the 
position of Master. Rossetti was first attracted to Caine by the appre¬ 
ciative and discerning tone of a lecture delivered by him at the Royal 
Institution at Liverpool and afterwards at the Free Library. 

Rossetti, who never lost his flair for merit in those around him, 
did not fail, moreover, to detect some unusual gift in the not highly 
cultured ‘young man from Liverpool’. He was quick to perceive that 
there was a future ahead of him, with his lively intelligence and 
perfervid prose, in which his ‘swing of arm’ was ‘firmer and freer’ 
than in verse ... a kind and tactful way of telling him that he was 
a very bad poet. Writing to Madox Brown after their first meeting, 
he says: ‘Young Caine paid me two visits when in London and I liked 
hiiVi extremely. He seems modest but not likely to miss a chance that 
can be duly seized.’ 

He was not mistaken in his insight. The twenty-three-year-old 
youth who took up his residence in Cheyne Walk in July 1881 and 
accompanied the invalid in his last peregrinations, was keen, intelligent, 
observant, and overflowing with curiosity in life—a different being 
from the somewhat tawdry, but far from meritless, romancist of later 
years, basking in success and overweeningly conscious of his own 
importance. 2 Caine’s Recollections of his distinguished host, as I have 
had occasion to remark elsewhere, are a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of Rossetti, and without them a vivid and convincing 
picture of the poet-painter would be lacking. The conversations 
reported and Rossetti’s obiter dicta on a variety of subjects, are a 

l Ro$sctti gave Caine the impression of a man ten years older than his actual years 
(fifty-two when they first met). William thought this impression erroneous: that his 
brother looked in fact younger than his years. 

*1 may say that I never had the advantage of meeting Sir Thomas Hall Caine, so that 
any impression of him in later life is merely the result of hearsay, and may be unfair. 
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precious record, even though, knowing him only at the end of his life 
and assisting at the worst phases of his chloral-taking, Caine is apt 
sometimes to confound morbid symptoms with essential character¬ 
istics. Elsewhere his narrative conveys a very different impression, 
and, while not minimizing the morbid symptoms or the degenerative 
influence of the accursed drug, 1 passages like the following contradict 
the suggestion that Rossetti was radically changed by his illness: 

‘I perceived that he was a ready, fluent, and graceful talker, with a 
remarkable incisiveness of speech, and a trick of dignifying ordinary 
topics in words which, without rising above conversation, were so exactly, 
though freely enunciated, as would have admitted of their being reported 
exactly as they fell from his lips. In some of these respects I found his 
brother William resembled him. . . .* 2 

*1 kept no sort of record of what passed upon the occasion in question,’ 
he writes further on, ‘but I remember that Rossetti seemed to be playfully 
bantering his friends in their absence in the assured consciousness that he 
was doing so in the presence of a well-wisher; and it was amusing to 
observe diat, after any particularly lively sally, he would pause to say 
something in a sobered tone that was meant to convey the idea that he 
was really very jealous of his friends* reputation, and was merely for 
amusement giving rein to a sportive fancy.* 

‘It seems to me,* he writes elsewhere, ‘that I never heard anything at 
all matchable with Rossetti’s elocution; his rich deep voice lent an added 
music to the music of the verses.* 

*A certain incisiveness of speech which distinguished his conversation, 
I confess myself unable to convey more than a suggestion of.... Rossetti 
had both wit and humour, but these, during the time that I knew him, 
were only occasionally present in his conversation, while the incisiveness 
was always conspicuous.* 

The above extracts refer to Caine’s first meeting with Rossetti in 
the autumn of 1880. His description of the cheery, hearty greeting 
with which his host welcomed him ('Italian in its spontaneity . . . 
English in its manly reserve’) and of his appearance ‘the entire con- 

l I refrain from quoting these passages at length, but they may be consulted in Re¬ 
collections of Rossetti , p. 189 , etc. 

*1 have no doubt that Hall Caine was right in this observation. It is only recently, when 
reading for the first time a great number of Gabriel’s letters, that I have been struck by 
the marked affinity both in spirit and expression of the brothers—an affinity the more 
remarkable owing to the pronounced difference in their character and temperament. 
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figuration of the head and face . . . singularly noble’, etc., has been 
often quoted. 

When he met Rossetti again some six months later, he found him 
much changed: less inclined to corpulence, but with eyes less bright, 
and the appearance more frequently than formerly of ‘gazing upon 
vacancy*. His voice had lost much of its quality and had diminished 
in compass, conveying, when he spoke, ‘the idea of a man speaking 
as much to himself as to others’. 

Rossetti took an almost paternal interest in the frail young man—in 
his health (which was delicate), his work, his future career. His letters 
to Caine—freely quoted in the earlier edition of the Recollections — 
form an important volume of critical commentary: vigorous and 
penetrating as ever, and free from any assumption of superiority. He 
discusses the work of many English poets with a freshness, a sureness, 
and an incisiveness—to use Caine’s own word—entirely his own. And 
how much light he throws on his own writing, his methods and 
inspiration, in his letters to this quite unknown young man. 1 And 
what salutary and kind advice he gives him; how tactfully he warns 
him off certain weaknesses and triviality! 

By the time they came into personal contact, and later when Caine 
was actually living with him, Rossetti was a very ill man, and— 
despite the kindness of his nature, which urged him to instant reaction 
and atonement for any outbursts of impatience or ill-temper—he was 
at .times unreasonable and very trying. No doubt an older man—one 
with his life’s work already in hand—would have been unwilling to 
bear with him. Caine does not spare this aspect of his friend, nor is it 
surprising that, for all his interest in the artist, and Rossetti’s affection 
for himself, and despite the undoubted advantages of intercourse with 
such a man, the youthful Caine nurtured in his heart a certain gnawing 
grievance. Some persons may have been too ready to take it for 
granted that he was enjoying a privilege, while he was keenly aware 
of the discomforts and trials of his position. Thus he writes, not without 
bitterness: 

‘I have heard Mr. Swinburne speak of a cheerfulness of deportment in 
early life, which imparted an idea as of one who could not easily be 
depressed. I have heard Mr. Watts speak of the days at Kelmscott Manor 

1 Writing of the changes he was making in his own poems, in preparation for the 1881 
volume, he says of Sister Helen: ‘You will be horror-struck to hear that the first main 
addition to this poem was made by me only a few days ago! eight stanzas (six altogether, 
and two scattered ones) involving a new incident!! Your hair is on end, I know, but if 
you heard the stanzas, they would smooth if not curl it. The gain is immense.* 
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House, where he first knew him, and where Rossetti was the most 
delightful of companions. 1 1 have heard Canon Dixon speak of a deter¬ 
mination of purpose which yielded to no sort of obstacle and carried its 
point by the sheer vehemence with which it asserted it. I can only say 
that I was witness to neither characteristic. * 

Another severe trial was what Caine regarded as the gloomy and 
uncanny atmosphere of the house, so different from the neat and 
cheerful surroundings he had been accustomed to. His description of 
the bedroom into which he was ushered by his kind host on the first 
night he spent in Tudor House gives one the creeps, especially when 
one remembers that it was 3 a.m. 

‘When I reached the room that I was to occupy during the night/ he 
writes in the Recollections , ‘1 found it, like Rossetti’s bedroom, heavy with 
hangings, and black with antique picture panels, with a ceiling (unlike 
that of the other rooms in the house), out of all reach or sight, and so 
dark from various causes, that the candle seemed only to glimmer in it— 
indeed to add to the darkness by making it felt. Mr. Watts, as Rossetti 
told me, was entirely indifferent to these eerie surroundings, even if his 
fine subjective intellect, more prone to meditate than to observe, was ever 
for an instant conscious of them; but on myself I fear they weighed 
heavily, and augmented the feeling of closeness and gloom which had 
been creeping upon me since I entered the house. . . . Old carved heads 
and gargoyles of the most grinning and ghastly expression . . . such 
was my bed-chamber for the night, and little wonder if it threatened to 
murder the innocent sleep.* 

Many pages that follow and the descriptions of Rossetti’s suspicions 
and ‘delusions’ are of special interest in connection with his last illness. 
Here and there a curious side-light is cast on the relations of these in¬ 
congruous companions, as, for instance, the following, which is proper 
to the autumn of 1881, when Caine accompanied Rossetti to Cumber¬ 
land in his quest of peace and health. At first, the change seemed to be 
doing much good and during the first evenings he was more than 
ordinarily cheerful. 

‘On one occasion/ Caine tells us, ‘the talk turned on the eccentricities 
and affectations of men of genius, and I did my best to ridicule them un¬ 
sparingly, saying they were a purely modem extravagance, the highest 

1 It is worth noting that the Kelmscott period (autumn, 1872, to late summer, 1874) I s 
comprised in the period throughout which, according to Bell Scott; Rossetti never 
recovered his mental balance/ 
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intellects of other times being ever the sanest... the root of the evil had 
been Shelley, who was mad, and in imitation of whose madness, modem 
men of genius must many of them be mad also, until it had come to such 
a pass that if a gifted man conducted himself with probity and propriety 
we instandy began to doubt the value of his gifts. Rossetti evidendy 
thought that in all this I was covertly hitting out at himself, and cut short 
the conversation with an unequivocal hint that he had no affectations, and 
could not count himself an authority with respect to them/ 

Then follows the return to London and the last phase. Caine tried 
to check the craving for chloral, he tells us, but might as well have 
tried to check the rising tide. Rossetti became more and more de¬ 
pendent on the young man’s companionship at this time, and the 
latter found it a severe tax. 

‘The constant fret and fume of this life of baffled effort/ he writes, ‘of 
struggle with a deadly drug that had grown to have an objective existence 
in my mind as the existence of a fiend, was not without a sensible effect 
upon myself. I became ill for a few days with a low fever, but far worse 
than this was the fact that there was creeping over me the wild influence 
of Rossetti’s own distempered imaginings. Once conscious of such in¬ 
fluence I determined to resist it, but how do so I knew not without flying 
utterly away from an atmosphere in which my best senses seemed to 
stagnate, and burying the memory of it for ever/ 1 

*With obvious relief, he proceeds: 

‘The crisis was pending, and sooner than we expected it came/ 

It was this severe crisis and collapse—certainly not unconnected 
with the mortal illness that killed him four and a half months later— 
that induced Dr. Marshall to make the supreme effort to free his 
patient from his vampire remedy—a task not unlike the exorcising of 
a devil. The devil was exorcised, but his mortal habitation was 
shattered. 2 Rossetti awoke, however, according to Caine ‘calm in 
body, clear in mind, and grateful in heart*. 

‘His delusions and those intermittent suspicions of his friends which I 
have before alluded to, were now gone, as things in the past of which he 
hardly knew whether in actual fact they had or had not been/ 

l In this and some other instances I quote from the 1882 edition of the Recollections 
(page 287), which varies not a little from the 1928 revised and abridged version. 

*Cf. Chapter XXIV, page 250. 
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Christmas day was at hand, and very reluctantly Caine decided to 
forgo the cheerful and congenial company of Bell Scott and his 
party, so alluringly near, to spend the day with the invalid. 

‘I reflected that this was to be my first Christmas in London and it 
might be Rossetti’s last, so I put by pleasanter considerations. We dined 
alone, but, somewhat later, William Rossetti, with true brotherly affec¬ 
tion ... ran down to spend an hour with the invalid. We could hear from 
time to time the ringing of the bells of the neighbouring churches, and 
I noticed that Rossetti was not disturbed by them as he had been formerly. 
Indeed, the drug once removed, he was in every sense a changed man. 
He talked that night brightly, and with more force and incisiveness, I 
thought, than he had displayed for months. There was a ring of affection 
in his tone as he said he had always had loyal friends; and then he spoke 
with feeling of Mr. Watts’s friendship, and Mr. Shields’s, and afterwards 
he spoke of Mr. Bume-Jones who had just previously visited him, as well 
as of Madox Brown, and his friendship of a lifetime; of Mr. Swinburne, 1 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Stephens, Mr. Boyce, and other early friends.* 

Of his last days, Caine writes that ‘his intellect was as powerful as 
in his best days, and freer than ever from hallucinations’. 

Caine went with Rossetti to Birchington-on-Sea—leaving London 
wrapped in impenetrable fog and gloom—and was present at his death 
on Easter Sunday. 

Before he died, Rossetti presented Caine with the manuscript of his 
short early ballad, Dennis Shand. It is not recorded how or when he 
came to give it to him, but it may have been as an offset to the 
presentation to Watts of his last poetic effort, the curious ballad of 
Jan Van Hunks , which he completed on his death-bed. Watts jealously 
maintained his rights over his MSS., and refused his consent to its 
publication by William Rossetti in the Collected Works. Some years 
later, he turned an honest guinea or so by handing it to Ford Hueffer 
for publication in the English Review. Hall Caine, on the contrary, was 
all eagerness for early publication, and wished to include his ballad in 
the volume of the Recollections , published in 1882. Although Dennis 
Shand appears in the privately printed volume of 1869, Rossetti had 
himself excluded it from the published Poems. His reason for this is 
given in a letter to Hall Caine of 1880: ‘It deals trivially,’ he wrote, 
‘with a base amour (it was written very early), and is therefore really 
reprehensible to some extent.’ William, deeming it right in the years 

l Cf. Chapter DC, page 107. 
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immediately succeeding his death, to conform to his brother’s decision, 
left Dennis Shand out of the first edition of the Collected Works , pub¬ 
lished in 1886, but feeling that, with the passing of time, and its 
changing spirit, the scruple no longer held good, he included it in 
the later (1911) edition. Caine was little inclined to respect family 
scruples, or even those of his recently deceased friend, and believing 
that the ownership of the MSS. carried with it the copyright, was bent 
on printing it without William Rossetti’s consent. But the law—which 
William was prepared to appeal to if necessary—was against him. 

I have endeavoured, by the extracts given, to throw some light on 
the younger man’s attitude in the friendship, no less than on Rossetti’s. 
Caine admired Rossetti’s work, and, like many others, was strongly 
attracted to him, and encouraged and strengthened by him in his 
literary ambitions. No doubt, this early and strange intimacy had an 
important influence on his later life. His grievance was the not un¬ 
natural one of youth—ever selfish youth—half grudging the sacrifice 
of hours that might have been spent more cheerfully elsewhere. His 
narrative of the whole of his intercourse with the poet-painter is 
certainly not lacking in colour, but sombre tones tend to prevail. 
Considering the great disparity of age and disposition, it is a little 
surprising that Caine consented to live with Rossetti, but no doubt 
the latter’s persuasive personality prevailed over the young man’s 
misgivings, and the Boswellian possibilities of the invitation may have 
struck him as one of the chances to be duly seized. With the passing 
of time Caine too came to feel that he had profited not a little by the 
association. 

In his foreword to the later edition of the Recollections , Sir Thomas 
Hall Caine writes: 

‘On the recent occasion of Rossetti’s centenary many evil things were 
published in important places about him and about the friends of his later 
years. ... In this book I have made no reply to the authors of the evil 
things that have been said about Rossetti and his friends. ... I have tried 
to snatch back a little of the lost grace of a day which I had hoped would 
be a day of rejoicing for the birth of a great soul into the world/ 

Caine was the last of Rossetti’s friendships, and he cannot be said 
to have betrayed it. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Lizzie Siddal Rossetti 

Dipinta di mirabil primavera 

DANTB 

In writing of Lizzie Siddal, in thinking of Lizzie, it seems not un¬ 
natural to begin with her death. One visualizes her as the Beatrice in 
a Death-Trance —Beata Beatrix —while in the most inspired of the 
‘Guggums’ drawings—‘lovely and stamped with immortality*, she lies 
back inert among her pillows, with closed eyes. And again we think 
of her on her death-bed, unresponsive to her husband’s touch and 
despairing words of love, so utterly at rest that William could not 
dissociate her from Dante’s vision of Beatrice— 

And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say 7 am at peace \ 

And the quiet corner of Highgate Cemetery where she rests among 
her husband’s kinsfolk recurs to us, and that night of September, 1869, 
when she yielded up the Poems that had lain with her over seven 
years. 

If Lizzie’s life closed in mystery, we know little of her beginnings, 
though her resourceful biographer 1 has established her a family and 
an ancestry. She had sisters of flesh and blood and rather shadowy 
brothers—one of whom at least lived on into old age and was not 
unknown to me. But Lizzie herself seems to have been detached from 
her roots and to have entered Gabriel’s life and become part of it 
independently. 

The story of how his young artist friend, Walter Deverell, found 
Lizzie working in a milliner’s shop in Cranboume Alley, Leicester 
Square, and, amazed at her splendour of red hair and unusual beauty, 
got her to sit for him, and thus introduced her to the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle, has been too often told to require repetition. She sat first to 

^Violet Hunt. The Wife of Rossetti , 1932. It may seem undignified to pay serious atten¬ 
tion to this work of fiction. It must, however, be borne in mind that, ever since its 
publication in 1932, it has constantly been used as a work of reference by writers on 
Rossetti. 
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Deverell for Viola in his Twelfth Night , and then to Millais and Hunt— 
perhaps last to Gabriel. Her face—in a different aspect from Gabriel's 
many images of it—is immortalized in Millais' Ophelia—not dead, 
indeed, but at the point of death, floating like a corpse in the still back¬ 
water of this most perfect nature-study of the Pre-Raphaelite school. 

Exactly when Gabriel first set eyes on Lizzie is not recorded, nor 
the date of their engagement. When he met her he felt, as Madox 
Brown years later recorded, that ‘his destiny was defined*. He rapidly 
swept the other young artists aside and claimed Lizzie for his own: 
by the beginning of 1852 they were regarded as an affianced couple. 
It is clear that Gabriel did not relish the memory of the early days when 
Lizzie the model was viewed communistically by the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters, and in particular he resented the practical jokes and such-like 
in which she was made to figure. He excised all references to her, 
however unobjectionable—and unobjectionable they assuredly were, 
noted by William Rossetti’s pen—from the Pre-Raphaelite Journal. 
This alone accounts for his arbitrary and drastic treatment of that 
record. I possess this interesting but mutilated document, with never 
a shadow of Lizzie’s name in it. There is a letter of 1850 to his brother, 
showing that he was very angry about a ‘disgraceful hoax’ in which 
‘Miss Siddal’ had been made to play a part by his friends. Hunt, 
Stephens and the Tupper brothers had been involved in this innocent 
piece of fun. Such slight indications make it clear that Gabriel's feelings 
for Lizzie were a prime motive in lessening his contact with his fellow- 
painters and more than any other circumstance, perhaps, gave the 
quietus to the P.R.B. At different times he seems to have resented in 
good loverlike manner the attitude towards her and her work of one 
or other of them. The entirely responsive and trusted friend was 
Madox Brown—and later Ruskin. 

The only contemporary pictures of Lizzie occur in the frequent 
references to her in Madox Brown's Diary, Ruskin's many warm 
expressions of interest, and the charming little sketch given by the 
kindly Georgiana Burne-Jones. None of these breathes much life into 
her, unless the simple day-to-day jottings in Madox Brown’s diary. 
He liked Lizzie very much, especially as she was on very friendly 
terms with his wife, Emma. Emma had been his model before she 
became his wife—she, too, a poor girl, with no social or educational 
advantages. She was an unaffected, ineffectual, kindly woman, with 
far less natural distinction than Lizzie. Both were extremely young— 
Emma about sixteen, and Lizzie a year or two older, in 1852. It appears 
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that the mothers—Mrs. Siddal and Mrs. Hill—had known one an¬ 
other, and.it is not impossible that the two girls had met independently 
before their connection with the artists. Their friendship was certainly 
the closest of Lizzie’s intimacies and seems at times to have caused 
some friction with Gabriel. 

William was an observant, if not an imaginative—and certainly not 
a fanciful—judge of character, and he thus describes Lizzie: 

‘Her character was somewhat singular—not quite easy to understand, 
and not at all on the surface. Often as I have been in her company—and 
yet this was less often than might have been surmised—I hardly think I 
ever heard her say a single thing indicative of her own character, or of 
her serious underlying thought. All her talk was of a “chaffy* * kind—its 
tone sarcastic, its substance lightsome. It was like the speech of a person 
who wanted to turn off the conversation and leave matters substantially 
where they stood before.’ 

All Gabriel's portraits shew Lizzie as a lovely young woman of some¬ 
what enigmatic aspect, with lowered or veiled eyes that do not look 
into the eyes of the beholder, but seem centred on her own secret life. 

Swinburne—a man of strong likes and dislikes, and wont to express 
both with equal vehemence—speaks of Lizzie’s marvellous charm of 
mind and character—‘her matchless grace, loveliness, courage, endur¬ 
ance, wit, humour, heroism and sweetness’—strong terms of eulogy 
even from him. Ruskin also had a high opinion of her and felt for her 
a warm affection. 

Lizzie was a woman of natural distinction and of unusual talent— 
expressed mostly in her drawings; but some of her verses also have a 
haunting quality and show imagination and ability to express it. These 
talents, which might never have materialized without her lover’s 
influence, were not entirely derivative. Her drawings are often 
reminiscent of Gabriel’s and some are even mistakable for his. 1 And 
yet they have a personality of their own—a line, a fantastic quality—at 
times a Blakeian touch, and something of the stiff chastity of Lizzie 
herself. She must also have been intelligent and responsive to Gabriel’s 
mind and character, but we may take it that she was somewhat shy 
and proud, and that, conscious at first of having no solid background 
of culture and conversation, she peferred to be evasive in company. 

l That any writer or scribbler possessed not of uncommon understanding but of 
ordinary common sense, should have seen fit to enounce the notion that Gabriel's genius 
was derived from Lizzie's, and even that he 'preyed on' her in some occult manner is 
worth recording as an example of unparalleled nonsense. 
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Swinburne elicited more of her real thought and personality than 
Gabriel's other friends or his family. 

Gabriel had a lover's unbounded faith in Lizzie's genius and was 
convinced that only by its development and the materialization of the 
spirit he discerned in her, could she gain strength and peace of mind. 
When he was not delineating her he was busy guiding her untrained 
hand. It may well be that this two-fold demand on her was a heavy 
tax on the delicate girl's strength, though neither of them suspected 
it at the time. Dr. Acland of Oxford, in his vague diagnosis of her 
disease, attributed it to ‘mental power long pent up, and now over¬ 
taxed'. The narrowness and ugliness of her first days in the Borough 
had no doubt left their mark on her. Gabriel, when very despondent 
about her health, shortly before Ruskin knew her, wrote to his friend 
Allingham: 

‘I wish, and she wishes, that something should be done by her to make 
a beginning, and set her mind a little at ease about her pursuit of art, 
and we both think that this more than anything would be likely to have 
a good effect upon her health. It seems hard to me when I look upon 
her sometimes, working or too ill to work, and think how many without 
one tithe of her genius or greatness of spirit have granted them abundant 
health and opportunity to labour through the little they can do or will 
do, while perhaps her soul is never to bloom nor her bright hair to fade, 
but after hardly escaping from degradation and corruption, all she might 
have been must sink out again unprofitably in that dark house where 
she was bom. How truly she may say, “No man cared for my souT\ I do 
not mean to make myself an exception, for how long I have known her, 
and not thought of this till so late—perhaps too late/ 

Gabriel—as his brother wrote—was ‘deeply and profusely in love' 
with Lizzie, and he readily presumed that she was ‘sincerely in love 
with him'. And yet the love and the engagement between this strange 
couple dragged on nine years, and was consummated by marriage 
only when Lizzie had long been an invalid, with little hope of definite 
recovery. 

During these years the lovers were constantly together; Gabriel was 
for ever drawing and painting his beloved—‘He showed me a drawer 
full of “Guggums",' (Gabriel's pet name for her), wrote Madox 
Brown, ‘God knows how many ... it is like a monomania with him' 
—while she was developing her bizarre talent under his guidance. She 
did not choose to live with her family, but in rooms of her own or 
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Gabriel's choice, while most of her time was spent at his chambers 
overlooking the river at Chatham Place. They were alone together, 
worked and lived together at all hours of the day and night—and 
there was no one on either side to interfere with them or to put a ban 
on whatever love or nature might have ordained. Yet it is generally— 
I think unexceptionally—accepted as a fact that their relations were 
‘platonic'. Whatever Lizzie's physical or moral complexities may have 
been—and how little we know about them—we may take it for granted 
that Gabriel Rossetti did not suffer from unnatural repressions, and 
was in every sense an ardent lover. Yet in that puritan, mid-Victorian 
age and England there was never any suggestion that their relations 
were other than platonic—never a breath of scandal. 1 

In succeeding generations all this has given rise to a deal of specula¬ 
tion and far-fetched imaginings. The view has been expressed that 
Gabriel would fain have had it otherwise, but that the cold Lizzie 
decreed the veto; that thus an unnatural situation was prolonged, and 
Gabriel (deterred by variously suggested motives from the solution of 
an early marriage) wearied of the unnatural state of things, grew 
physically indifferent to Lizzie, and sought for an easier and more 
natural love response elsewhere. 

This may be a not unreasonable supposition, but there is no evidence 
to show that it is the right one. There is nothing whatever to suggest 
that Gabriel resented Lizzie’s attitude towards himself, or made any 
effort to reverse it. Lizzie was at times difficile (as all sick and neurotic 
women are liable to be) and sometimes took umbrage at something 
Gabriel had said or done, but at no time is there anything to give the 
impression that he had a grievance against her. 2 Nor is there any 
evidence of his unfaithfulness to her during these years. Very little is 
heard about Fanny Comforth till after Lizzie’s death when (at some 
date unrecorded) she was known to be his mistress. 

During the lifetime of the lovers no one—in the family at any rate 
—appears to have been greatly mystified. William always minded his 
own business and was wont to take things as they were. ‘Why doesn't 

1 Scott makes much of an incident, when unexpectedly dropping in on Gabriel and 
Lizzie in a garden studio at the Howitts, Lizzie chose to retire from the scene without 
giving Gabriel time to introduce her. It is difficult to see any strangeness in this, and, 
indeed, Scott seems to express his personal annoyance rather than any suggestion of 
scandal. 

•Lizzie's biographer has much to say about hysterical attacks on ‘Madox Brown’s 
hearth-rug*. No doubt Lizzie was hysterical and unreasonable at times, and the youthful 
Emma was not the wisest of counsellors. My mother did certainly once witness some 
scene of the kind (though I am not sure that a hearthrug was involved) and it was made 
abundantly dear to her that Gabriel was not at fault. 
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he marry her?’ asked Madox Brown, who had a bent for match¬ 
making. (He made a success of it a little later with Burne-Jones and 
Georgie.) ‘My feeling is that it would be best for you to marry/ 
Ruskin—of all men—wrote in 1855. Gabriel did at times devise plans 
for himself: late in 1857 he was about to take the step and be off with 
her to Algeria. Health no doubt suggested this course, and health 
frustrated it. So far as others were concerned, wc should remember 
that Victorians in general approved the dreariness of long engagements 
in the absence of prudently settled financial conditions, and ignored 
any untoward reactions, moral or physical. 

There were, of course, many serious obstacles in the way of an 
early marriage: Gabriel's prospects and his way of living were for 
years entirely precarious; even when Ruskin came to the rescue with 
his generous provisions, the young artist was hardly in a position, 
according to any ordinary standards, to embark on marriage. With 
his pride and independence of character, indeed, he must have felt the 
need to be free of any such hazardous arrangement before taking the 
step. And, once having postponed it till opportunity dictated its 
accomplishment, how many obstacles must have barred the way: 
Lizzie’s health, and the constant moves and efforts to improve it were 
alone sufficient, besides which procrastination pure and simple would 
account for much, and possibly also a deep-seated recalcitrance to 
matrimony, unconscious or sub-conscious. His sister Christina was 
twice on the verge of marriage, and renounced it, without any real 
obligation moral or religious to do so. 

Gabriel Rossetti was not a man with any particular propensity for 
the married state. His brother was a marriageable man, who regarded 
monogamy as natural to civilized westerners and the conditions of 
married life as on the whole desirable. He adapted himself to them 
with a good grace. He even held the view that—on the whole—poets 
and men of genius had not been distinguished by unhappiness in 
marriage, and delivered a lecture on this subject, setting forth some 
notable, if disputable, examples. Gabriel did not share this view, and 
it is interesting to read that he expressed himself on the subject of the 
enquiry to the effect that ‘those poets who have been happy with their 
wives were, although truly poets in performance, personally of an 
unpoetic character, conventionally compliant, etc.—such as Words¬ 
worth and Scott*. 1 

The most vivid, and most loving picture of Lizzie is given by Georgie 

1 William Rossetti’s Diary, 1 December, 1879. 
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Burne-Jones, 1 who saw not a little of her during her brief married life. 
The Rossettis and the Burne-Joneses married within a few weeks of 
each other and had planned to spend a joint honeymoon in Paris. 
This did not come off, however, because Edward—whose health seems 
to have been as delicate as Lizzie’s own—caught cold at Chester on 
his way southward from Manchester, and could get no further. The 
two brides first met shortly afterwards, characteristically at the 
wombat’s lair at the Zoo. 

‘I wish I could recall more details of that day/ writes Lady Burne- 
Jones, ‘of the wombat’s reception of us, and of the other beasts we visited. 

. . . Lizzie’s slender elegant figure—tall for those days, but I never knew 
her actual height—comes back to me, in a graceful and simple dress. . . . 
We went home with them to their rooms at Hampstead, and I know 
that I then received an impression which never wore away, of romance 
and tragedy between her and her husband. I see her in the little upstairs 
bedroom with its lattice window, to which she carried me when we 
arrived, and the mass of her beautiful deep-red hair as she took off her 
bonnet. . . . Her complexion looked as if a rose tint lay beneath the white 
skin, producing a most soft and delicate pink for the darkest flesh tone. 
Her eyes were of a kind of golden brown—agate-colour is the only word 
I can find to describe them—and wonderfully luminous: in all Gabriel’s 
drawings of her and in the type she created in his mind this is to be seen. 
The eyelids were deep, but without any languor or drowsiness, and had 
the peculiarity of seeming scarcely to veil the light in her eyes when she 
was looking down. . . . Whilst we were in the room she showed me a 
design she had just made, called The Woeful Victory —then the vision 
passes.* 

This quaint, stiff little design depicts a woman hiding her face, as 
the suitor successful in a mortal duel claims her—a rather grim honey¬ 
moon conceit; while Gabriel in Paris had drawn the haunting How 
They Met Themselves —a bride and bridegroom meeting their ghostly 
doubles in a forest, whereat the woman falls back dead; as well as the 
incongruous but delightful Dr. Johnson and the Methodist Ladies at the 
Mitre . 

Speaking of Lizzie’s ill-health, which always puzzled her—as to 

*Georgiana Macdonald was one of a remarkable and singularly charming trio of sisters. 
One of them became the mother of Stanley Baldwin, the other married John Kipling 
and brought Rudyard Kipling into the world. I only once had the pleasure of meeting 
Lady Burne-Jones, in her advanced years, together with her sister, Mrs. Baldwin. My 
liveliest recollection of her is the emphasis with which she denounced the detractors of 
Gabriel. 
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‘how it was possible to suffer so much without ever developing a 
specific disease’—Lady Burne-Jones endorses Dr. Acland’s psycho¬ 
logical diagnosis: 

‘This delicately organized creature,* she writes, ‘who had spent the first 
sixteen years of her life in circumstances that practically forbade the un¬ 
folding of her powers, had been suddenly brought into the warmth and 
light of Gabriel’s genius and love, under which her whole inner nature 
had quickened and expanded until her bodily strength gave way; but 
Rossetti himself did not realize this so as to spare the forcing influence, 
or restrict his demands on her imagination and sympathy. . . 

This again is a vague diagnosis, and written by the only woman 
of the set (apart from Emma Madox Brown) who knew Lizzie at all 
intimately. But it shows understanding. 

Regretting that the benefit of rest-cures was not appreciated at the 
date in question, Georgic pursues: 

‘However let us follow what we know. . . . Gabriel dreaded bringing 
her to live in London, where she was so often ill, but after vainly seeking 
for a house that would suit them at Hampstead or Highgate they resolved, 
as she seemed to have gained a little strength since her marriage, to try 
the experiment of wintering at Blackfriars.* 

This means that they returned to Chatham Place, already so familiar 
to Lizzie before her marriage. Gabriel’s restricted bachelor accom¬ 
modation was enlarged by the addition of the flat next door. ‘Making 
a communication between the two houses,’ writes Georgie, ‘they 
gained an excellent set of rooms.’ Gabriel and Lizzie took much pride 
in furnishing it. 

A few words may not be out of place here on the subject of the 
unsuitable accommodation which Gabriel, it is alleged, offered or 
imposed on his invalid wife. And first of all, let us not forget that 
Lizzie Siddal was a Cockney by birth and by choice, who disliked 
living anywhere but in the heart of London. On the Cote d’Azur she 
longed for Blackfriars. 

Chatham Place, overlooking the river, has been described as 
‘London’s Maremma’—‘a breeding ground of death and discomfort’, 
the Fleet River just below ‘nothing but a sewer roofed over’. The 
fact is that at that date no one had much thought for hygiene. As late 
as the seventies and eighties such matters were generally beyond the 
cognizance of doctors and clinics, and I have heard the late Sir James 
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Cantlie describe how Charing Cross Hospital was decimated by an 
epidemic of erysipelas due to the absence of proper drainage from the 
infected wards. Nolly Madox Brown, who died of blood poisoning 
in 1874 under the care of the distinguished head of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, John Marshall, is said to have succumbed to a similar 
cause, 1 and when my mother, rather ahead of her times, married and 
entered the Rossetti domain in Euston Square, her anxious inquiries 
about the drainage were not approved of by Aunt Eliza Polidori. ‘In 
my time, we left all that to God Almighty/ was her curt rejoinder. The 
Polidoris flourished on this system and one by one succumbed to senile 
decay. Gabriel did, in fact, give a good deal of thought to the matter. 
It proved difficult, however, to secure more salubrious quarters, and 
both were by nature indisposed to change. 

When Gabriel and Lizzie married on the 23rd May, i860, he wrote 
to his mother: 

‘Like all the important things I ever meant to do—to fulfil duty or 
secure happiness—this one has been deferred almost beyond possibility. 
I have hardly deserved that Lizzie should still consent to it, but she has 
done so, and I trust I may still have time to prove my thankfulness to 
her/ • 

Lizzie was in desperately bad health at the time, and from day to 
day the marriage had been deferred on that account. Her malady 
(which, in fact, seems to have consisted as much of her attempts to 
allay her sufferings as did Gabriel’s years later) quieted down to some 
extent after her marriage. 

‘She did not talk happily when we were alone/ writes her good friend, 
Georgie Burne-Jones, ‘but was excited and melancholy, though with much 
humour and tenderness as well; and Gabriers presence seemed needed to 
set her jarring nerves straight, for her whole manner changed when 
he came into the room. I see them now as he took his place by her on 
the sofa and her excitement sank back into peace/ 

At the beginning of May of the following year Lizzie was delivered 
of a dead baby. The child—a girl—had been dead a fortnight before 
the event, which left her weak and in a state of great despondency. 
When the Burne-Joneses called on her after her recovery, they found 
her rocking the empty cradle. 

1 Sewage from neighbouring stables stagnating beneath the house. 
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‘How often has it seemed to us/ Lady Burne-Jones wrote, ‘that if that 
baby had lived she, too, might have done so, and Gabriel’s terrible 
melancholy would never have mastered him/ 

In February, 1862, Lizzie Rossetti died of an overdose of laudanum. 
She took it intentionally, so far as intention and responsibility can be 
attributed to one already at the moment under the influence of drugs . 

All that is known from contemporary accounts of Lizzie’s last day, 
and from the evidence at the inquest, is that on that evening she dined 
out with her husband and Swinburne at a hotel in Leicester Square, 
in a peculiarly excited condition, returned home early with her hus¬ 
band, who went out again, leaving her to go to bed, and that he found 
her dying on his return. Gabriel’s brief statement at the inquest tells 
tersely what happened: 

‘On Monday afternoon she was perfectly well, about 6 or 7 we went 
out to dinner, but before we started she appeared drowsy and when we 
got half-way in the cab I proposed going home again. She wished to go 
on and we dined at the Sabloni£re Hotel in Leicester Square with a 
friend. She seemed somewhat between flightiness and drowsiness, a little 
excited. We left there at 8 and came straight home. I went out again 
after 9 leaving her just going to bed. She seemed as right as before. She 
was in the habit of taking large doses of laudanum. I know that she has 
taken 100 drops. I thought that she had the laudanum in brandy. I returned 
Jiome again at half-past eleven and then she was in bed and snoring. I 
found her utterly without consciousness. ... I found a Phial on a small 
table by her bedside, it was quite empty. . . . The doctor was sent for 
and he attended her. She had not spoken of wishing to die. She had con¬ 
templated going out of town in a day or two and had bought a new 
mantle the day before. She was very nervous and had I believe diseased 
heart. My impression is that she did not do it to injure herself but to quiet 
her nerves. She could not have lived without laudanum. She could not 
sleep at times nor take food/ 

William’s account—all that he wrote at the time 1 —confirms this. 

‘February n. Death of poor Lizzie, Gabriel’s wife. Coming home last 
night past 11 from the Working Men’s College, he found her almost gone 
from the effects of laudanum; and in spite of the efforts of four doctors, 
she died towards 7^ this morning. I was called from Somerset House 
about 12$ (by Mrs. Birrel, the housekeeper of the Chambers 14 Chatham 
Place, who had been there during the entire duration of my brother’s 

1 This note, on a small sheet of paper, now belongs to my daughter, Mrs. Dennis. 
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stay). 1 Brown, whom Gabriel had called on before 5 in the morning, was 
there, and told me the circumstances. Lizzie and Gabriel had dined at a 
Hotel with Swinburne that afternoon/ 

‘The only further particulars I find in any book regarding Mrs. Ros¬ 
setti’s death/ William writes in the Memoir , ‘are given by William Bell 
Scott, who must apparently have heard them from the widower. He 
simply says that Rossetti, after taking her back to Chatham Place, “advised 
her to go to bed”; and “on his next and final home-coming he had to 
grope about for a light, and called to her without receiving a reply”/ 

Such are the contemporary accounts, telling in its baldest lines the 
story of Lizzie’s death and of the doings immediately preceding it. 
They may be relied on for truthfulness: the truth and nothing but the 
truth. But is it the whole truth? 

The coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of‘accidental death’. In the 
case of suicide it is—and most certainly was in the mid-nineteenth 
century—considered proper not to mention self-destruction, and hardly 
obligatory to tell the whole truth, if by any merciful evasion this could 
be avoided. Suicide is held to be a crime, and the only criminal in the 
eyes of the law is the victim of his or her own act. Where the un¬ 
compromising law—or custom—of England is willing to take a 
charitable view of the circumstances, and—even when these point 
very clearly to deliberate self-destruction—to record a verdict of 
‘accidental death’ or the like, it is not incumbent on husband or family 
to insist upon suicide. Out of consideration for the dead person’s 
memory no less than in the interest of the family, every innocent effort 
is made to convey the impression that death was not deliberately 
sought. 

Nearly a century has gone by since Lizzie died: her husband and 
his generation and all those who knew her are long since dust. If any 
further elucidation of the real circumstances of the tragedy can now 
be given there is no reason to withhold it. 

These circumstances were known to Gabriel and to Madox Brown. 
In William Rossetti’s brief note on the morning of Lizzie’s death he 
writes: ‘Brown, whom Gabriel called on before five in the morning, 
was there, and told me the circumstances.’ Madox-Brown also told 
the story to my mother, who was close on nineteen when Lizzie died. 
Years after, Gabriel must have told Watts-Dunton, and he also told 
Hall Caine. 

l The explanatory parenthesis is added in the Memoir . 
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The circumstance omitted from the evidence given at the inquest 
was that, on his return to the death-chamber after he had left it 
some two hours earlier, Gabriel found pinned to his wife’s night¬ 
gown a briefly scribbled message with words to this effect: ‘Take 
care of Harry.’ Harry was the weak-minded brother mentioned by 
William in the Memoir and elsewhere. Gabriel seized on the scrap of 
paper and put it in his pocket, then immediately summoning the 
housekeeper and the doctors. It was, no doubt, when the doctors were 
in charge and the dying woman showed no signs of revival, that 
Gabriel at about 4 a.m. rushed off to summon his faithful friend Madox 
Brown. Rousing him from sleep in the early dawn, he staggered in, 
beside himself with grief and despair, told him of the calamity, and 
showed him the scribbled message he had found, which Madox Brown 
immediately took from him and burnt. Then, rapidly getting into his 
clothes, he returned with Gabriel to Chatham Place, and stayed beside 
him through the last agonizing hours. 

This account, given by Madox Brown to his daughter Lucy and 
repeated by her some two years before she died to her daughter, 
Olivia, 1 is borne out by the story which Hall Caine records as coming 
from Rossetti’s own lips, poured forth nearly twenty years later, 
shortly before his own death, in renewed anguish of mind and remorse, 
and with much self-accusation for past shortcomings. William must 
have known it all, having heard it from Madox Brown, if not also 
from Gabriel; but to my knowledge he repeated it to no one. My 
mother alone recorded in her confidence to her daughter the actual 
words of the message—so natural, so simple and convincing, coming 
from the anxious sister at a moment when the temptation to have 
done with life overcame her. That Gabriel did to the end of his life 
maintain or assist one or more brothers seems to be a fact: it is certainly 
true that for many years after his death William continued some form 
of assistance to one brother. At intervals a bent and rather dilapidated 
man would call at our house and my father always welcomed him into 
his little library and there for a while remained with him in talk, re- 
accompanying him to the front door with his wonted courtesy. On 
one occasion, happening to be entering the house myself at the 
moment, my father said to me, as he closed the door behind his visitor: 
‘That aged man is a brother of Gabriel’s wife, Lizzie.* And then he 
told me that for many years he had helped him with a small allowance. 
I remember no suggestion that he was weak-minded; but it may be 

1 Signora Olivia Rossetti Agresti, of Rome. 
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that Harry was dead and the assistance extended to the last survivor. 

Madox Brown, whose outstanding virtue was not discretion, may 
have mentioned the story to some other person besides Lucy; some 
version of it must have come to the ears of his grandson, Ford Hueffer, 
and through him have reached the avid ears of Violet Hunt. By the 
time she wrote The Wife of Rossetti , Madox Brown and all those con¬ 
cerned in the event were long dead; Miss Hunt can hardly have been 
in close touch with Ford Hueffer himself at the time. She knew that 
rumour connected Madox Brown with the episode and may well 
have presumed that no person then living could know what the words 
of Lizzie’s last message really were. Why not invent them in terms 
consonant with her own story of infidelity and bitter jealousy? With 
unparalleled effrontery she actually averred that the ‘piece of convic¬ 
tion’—the paper setting forth Lizzie’s reason for taking her own life— 
‘I saw with my own eyes, the eyes of fourteen or so.’ She further states 
that Holman Hunt had repeated the words of it to her at a funeral in 
1898; and other stories equally preposterous. 1 Comment is useless. 

Dying at twenty-eight, still in the full possession of her rather wan 
beauty, and not yet a complete victim of nerves or drugs, Lizzie made 
an easy escape from the miseries of life, which closed in on Gabriel. 
In time he regained calm and some outward equanimity, and for a 
time even he drank full draughts from the cup of life and no doubt 
sampled some of its redoubtable pleasures. But a devastating change 
came over his life: his youth was ended. At thirty-four he was left 
with a terrible desolation: the dire sense of opportunities and duties 
in the higher sphere of the affections neglected—all the agonies of 
remorse which often render the sudden severance by suicide such a 
cruel act. 

In The Wife of Rossetti , by Violet Hunt, a sensational story is 
elaborated of the unhappy state of things between Gabriel and Lizzie, 
and much is made of his infidelities and her jealousy, as well as of the 
hostile attitude of the Rossetti family, and especially of Christina, 
towards Lizzie. 2 The authoress states that she was again pregnant at 
the time of her death and that there was a tremendous scene between 
herself and Gabriel after the return from the restaurant and before he 
went out again, which she besought him not to do. Her last words— 
according to this unqualified raconteuse, were: ‘Stay with me, Gug, 

I Sce Appendix. 

s Violet Hunt’s account of the family attitude towards Lizzie is consistent with the rest 
of her fiction. 
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stay with me!’ and then—shrieked down the staircase—‘Go then, and 
you’ll kill this baby, as you killed the last!* There is much else besides 
in this improvised drama. 

Miss Hunt pretends to no authority for her statements, which she 
apparently ascribed to gossip overheard—‘hearkening as a servant at 
table might, to words only half understood*—and any table-talk or 
post-prandial gossip she may ever have lent ear to can have been but 
the echo of tittle-tattle of decades earlier—the last eructations of 
scandal. It is obvious that Gabriel alone knew what had taken place 
at the last interview between himself and his wife, for, Lizzie being 
dead, there was no other witness; and there is no suggestion that the 
housekeeper or anyone else overheard this technicolour scene. 1 

In connection with Lizzie Rossetti’s abortive confinement in May 
1861, Miss Hunt writes: 

4 But she (Lizzie) chose to consider that the mishap was all his (Gabriel's) 
fault. ... In that flighty way of hers which she did not now trouble to 
control, she complained of her husband and gave the young man (Swin¬ 
burne) to understand that, if it had not been for Gabriel, the child would 
have been alive now. Algernon . . . may have conceived that his Lady 
had been the victim of some fearful malfeasance or other, and talking as 
usual wittily, bitingly and at random, to astonish people, made mis¬ 
chief for Rossetti at one of Milncs’s smoking parties and vastly amused 
his host.. . . Rossetti, informed by Brown at second hand of what had 
passed, only laughed to hear that “procuring abortions" was to him, 
Rossetti, “an every-day amusement". Forced by Brown and even by 
Burne-Jones to take some steps, he expostulated mildly with Algernon. 

... But it was another nail in Lizzie's coffin' 

The correspondence referring to tliis incident (which should have 
been burnt by each of the parties to it) happens to have survived 
upwards of eighty years. 2 At one time it passed through the hands of 
Ford HuefFer, who gives an amusing account of it in Ancient Lights . 
At the time of the publication of his life of Madox Brown in 1896, he 
consigned it into William Rossetti’s hands, lest it might fall into those 
of someone minded to make mischief for Swinburne, and with him it 

l Violet Hunt states that Mrs. Birrel heard nothing—‘the sound of brawls had not 
descended,* she adds in explanation,—‘even Xantippe would not have been heard a 
floor or two below.* At the inquest Mrs. Birrel deposed that ‘Mr. and Mrs. Rossetti 
lived very happily together.* 

*It consists of three draft letters of Madox Brown’s to Holman Hunt and one to Swin¬ 
burne; one letter from Holman Hunt to Madox Brown, and Rossetti*s letter quoted in 
this chapter. 
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remained until his death. Later on, Ford HuefFer could not resist the 
temptation to weave a good story out of it himself, 1 and more than 
twenty years after that, Miss Hunt re-dished it up for the purpose of 
her own melodrama. 

The letters about this silly scandal-mongery which, we are told, 
was ‘another nail in Lizzie’s coffin*, beginning on the very night of the 
incident to which they refer, bear various dates in October 1862— eight 
months after her death . Gabriel’s words to Madox Brown on this 
occasion are worth quoting: 

‘My dear Brown—I meant to come but being prevented I write. I 
suppose it is better you should write to Hunt (though I am very sorry 
for your trouble) as Swinburne wishes it, and lest I should seem to wish 
the matter suppressed. But as for doing any material good in making me 
less the subject of foolish scandal and tattle, that I perceive would be in 
vain to attempt henceforward. ... I hope you are getting settled/ 2 

Now mark on what foundations these ‘lives’ are concocted. On a 
faulty knowledge or recollection of Ford Hucffer’s talk about this 
correspondence (which she can never have seen), and by mis-attributing 
the tittle-tattle to Lizzie’s lifetime, and therefore connecting it with her 
who was not remotely concerned , our authoress devises a quite apocryphal 
situation as between Lizzie and her husband on the one hand, and 
Lizzie and ‘Algernon’ on the other, upon which she enlarges at her 
pleasure: 

*In that flighty way of hers . . . she complained of her husband ... 1/ it had 
not been for Gabriel the child would have been alive now ’— 

and all the rest of it! There is no foundation for these talks with 
‘Algernon’, nor would they ever have been conceived but for the 

*This preposterous incident is hardly exaggerated by Ford HuefFer in the telling. It 
appears that Madox Brown was in fact told by Holman Hunt of some scandalous talk 
about Gabriel—attributed to Swinburne—which he, greatly shocked, repeated to Burne- 
Jones. The latter insisted that it must be reported to Gabriel, who answered Madox 
Brown as here shown. Gabriel went to remonstrate ('but kindly’) with Swinburne, who 
*in violent distress and agitation’ denied ever having said such things: Madox Brown 
reported this to Holman Hunt, who denied ever having attributed them to Swinburne. 
Madox Brown then wrote to Swinburne to this effect, at the same time writing to warn 
Holman Hunt that, if the matter were to crop up again, he must adhere to his original 
statement that Hunt had told him that Swinburne had said, etc., etc., and that he could 
not be mistaken about the mention of Swinburne. Ford HuefFer improves the story only 
by dragging in Charles Augustus Howell and Ruskin—busy at the time with the Stones 

_1__ »_ii .1_» j;_ a . _w 1 t*_» 




*The omitted portion of this letter, dated 7 October, 1862, deals with other matters. 
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ante-dating by eighteen months of this correspondence; while it is pretty 
clear that the final scene between husband and wife which Miss Hunt 
so racily describes is but the imaginary sequel to this anachronism! 1 

With equal recklessness she deals with Gabrieles doings on the fatal 
night and his evidence at the inquest, asserting that he was not at the 
Working Men’s College, but with Fanny. When brought to book on 
the point of the College (which she declared had not met that night) 
she retorted ‘flightily’ that her note on the matter was ‘a mistake; 
notes nearly always are!’ 2 

Hall Caine, writing twenty years after Lizzie’s death, recounts a 
scene that took place when he was returning from Cumberland with 
Gabriel—then a very sick man not far from the end, and at the worst 
period of his chloral poisoning—when the latter confided to his young 
companion the story of his wife’s death and his own remorse. For 
obvious reasons Sir Thomas Hall Caine did not include this scene in 
the first edition of his Recollections , published during the lifetime of 
Gabriel’s mother, sister and others. The crux of his story is as follows: 

‘that on the night of his wife's death, when he returned to her room, he 
found a letter or message to himself lying on the table by her side. I 
think he said he had not shown that letter to anyone, and that he had 
never mentioned it before. Of this last fact I cannot be certain, but sure 
I am that he said the message had left such a scar on his heart as would 
never be healed. . . . And above all it was my impression that Rossetti 
Had never ceased to reproach himself with his wife’s death, as an event 
that had been due in some degree to failure of duty on his part, or perhaps 
to something still graver, although in no wise criminal.’ 

Pursuing the matter further, Hall Caine speaks of Rossetti as 

‘a man who, after engaging himself to one woman in all honour and good 
faith, had fallen in love with another, and then gone on to marry the first 
out of a mistaken sense of loyalty and fear of giving pain ... a man who 
realized that the woman he had married was reading his secret in spite of 
his efforts to conceal it, and thereby losing all joy and interest in life . . . 
a man who, coming home late at night to find his wife dying, probably 
by her own hand, was overwhelmed with remorse, not perhaps for any 
unkindness, any want of attention, still less any act of infidelity on his 

•Shortly after the publication of the Memoir , Swinburne wrote a letter to William 
Rossetti about his friendship with Lizzie. This is apparently the basis of Wise’s privately 
printed Swinburne memoranda on the subject. 

•See Appendix 
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part, but for the far deeper wrong of failure of affection for the one be¬ 
ing to whom affection was most due.* 

All this leaves us still in the dark. Who was the other woman? 
There is (so far revealed) nothing to show that Gabriel was in love 
with Jane Morris at this time, yet the only possible inference from 
Caine’s words is that he was so, and that his wife knew it. The tragedy 
is one of those mysteries of the soul that cannot be solved, and Lizzie 
left behind no clue to help unravel it. 

There is so little light to guide us in retracing these ancient woes 
that any scrap of contemporary evidence is precious. In the same 
letter to James Douglas from which I have quoted in the previous 
chapter, Watts-Dunton writes: 

‘Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., has declared that in Rossetti’s relations with 
his wife there was nothing whatever upon which his conscience might 
reasonably trouble him. I do not remember the exact words, but this 
was the substance of them. Mr. Val Prinsep is a man of the highest stand¬ 
ing, and he knew Rossetti intimately, and he has declared in print that 
Rossetti could have no qualms of conscience in regard to his relations 
with his wife.* 

Val Prinsep was one of the group of young painters associated with 
Rossetti in the Oxford enterprise, and he knew him intimately and 
went about with him not a little in the years preceding his marriage 
and after its tragic close. 

It is vain to attempt to assess responsibility for Lizzie’s suicide. 
Self-destruction is rarely a conscious and reasoning reaction to objective 
conditions. That her husband loved her tenderly is certain. He admired 
her and encouraged the expression of her talents—rarest of services of 
lover to mistress. For years he tended her with exemplary care and 
patience, nursing her himself, poor fellow, when her condition was 
most trying and painful to witness. 1 That the quality of his love may 
have changed with the passing of years and in the presence of such 
tribulations is in the nature of human relations. It is, however, clear 
that he felt in some measure responsible for the state of soul in which 
his wife rashly sought release from life, and that this sense of responsi¬ 
bility, or remorse—magnified and distorted by insomnia and neuras- 

1 Cf. Gabriel's letter to Madox Brown, 22 April, i860, in Ruskin , Rossetti , Pre- 
Raphaelitism . 'Lizzie I find prefers being alone with me, and indeed it would be too painful 
for anyone to witness.' Also letter to his brother in Letters and Memoir , p. 154. 
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thenia and tortured into crises of quasi mania by chloral—was largely 
the cause of his own decline. Dr. Hake, who was a keen student of the 
human mind as well as a physician, and Theodore Watts, knew more 
about it all than anyone, and they knew, and declared, how wrong it 
was to attach too material an importance to the sick man’s self- 
reproach. 

For long years Lizzie was an invalid and addicted to drugs. Marriage 
did not change this, nor is it likely that an earlier union would have 
effected the miracle. She was of passive temperament, given to sterile 
musing and melancholy, obsessed with the idea of death. She nurtured 
sorrow like a nurseling vampire at her breast. Her shadowy but strangely 
gifted verse reflects this spirit: 

How is it in the unknown land? 

Do the dead wander hand in hand? 

Do we clasp dead hands and quiver 

With an endless joy for ever? 

Such persons are ‘in love with death’—and indeed to the young 
‘who turn from the sun-rising to the West’ Death is a fascinating 
presence, lovely and consoling till the presence of a corpse in the house 
brings them face to face with its horrible upholstery. 

This note of the desirability of death appears again and again in the 
verse of other poets in the circle and outer-circle of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
but nowhere more sincerely and persistently than in Lizzie’s. In 
Christina’s poetry there is a struggle between the two opposing 
concepts—the eternal sleep with no awakening, and translation to the 
blessed re-birth in Paradise. In a splendid vision she exulted in the 
promise of a future life in the very presence of God: 

Glory touched glory on each blessed head , 

Hands locked dear hands never to sever more: 

These were the new-begotten from the dead 
Whom the great birthday bore 

But in the same year she wrote: 

I wish I were dead , my foe, 

My friend , I wish I were dead , 

With a stone at my tired feet 
And a stone at my tired head 
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and not long before her death: 

Sleeping at last in a dreamless sleep locked fast. 

It is as though there were moments in the weary journey when 
Christina in truth cried out for the rest eternal, unhallowed and un¬ 
troubled by a hereafter. 

But Lizzie had no solid background of faith and hope to support her: 
at best her imagined hereafter was a dim Hades of uncoloured dream. 
With such a combination of mental attitude, physical derangement, 
and concomitant circumstance, the commission of the act was an easy 
plunge in a rash moment of excitement or despondency. With her 
phial of easy-death at hand, Lizzie must often have contemplated the 
possibility. 

The story has been oft repeated of how Gabriel, in a supreme 
moment of self-reproach—a gesture of love and contrition vainly 
seeking a contact beyond the grave—seized on the manuscript volume 
of his poems and laid it in the coffin, under his wife’s lovely red-gold 
hair, still so radiant, and she so natural that at one moment he could 
not and would not believe her dead. ‘I have often been working at 
these poems when she was ill and suffering and I might have been 
attending to her, and now they shall go!’ The wise Madox Brown 
would fain have removed them, unknown to Gabriel, and hidden 
them away: William with more sentiment and less practical foresight 
opposed this. ‘Let him do it, it does him honour,’ he said. And the 
Poems were buried with Lizzie in Highgate Cemetery, in the same 
grave with Gabriele Rossetti, and which later was to receive Christina 
and William. 

If Madox Brown’s unromantic advice had been taken, we should 
have heard less about Rossetti’s relations with Lizzie and of the tragedy 
of their lives, while the legend of the guilty, remorse-stricken mono¬ 
maniac might never have arisen: no climax and no anti-climax. 

There would have been no exhumation. 



CHAPTER XX 


Spiritualism 

Or give ten years of life's most bitter wane 
- To see the loved one as she was again. 

D. G. ROSSETTI 

It has been repeatedly stated that at a period subsequent to his wife's 
death, Rossetti was much addicted to spiritualism, and the common 
inference is that he developed a weak and foolish infatuation for occult 
practice and speculation. 1 

There is very little evidence in support of this. The late ’fifties and 
the ’sixties were a period of renewed interest in psychic and occult 
studies, which became much involved with one another. v A passion 
for dabbling in the unseen and for probing the mysteries of the human 
soul, living and departed, was no doubt a reaction against the prevail¬ 
ing and dreary outlook of the mid-nineteenth century, which, after 
weighing and measuring the universe and all that is in it, and repudiat¬ 
ing religious belief and tradition as idle superstition, sought to satisfy 
the unanswered questionings of the heart with a medley of fresh 
pseudo-scientific superstitions. Hypnotism, mesmerism, electro¬ 
biology, and spiritualism with its claims to communion with the souls 
of the departed, became an obsession with many people/and attracted 
for a time even the most level-headed and sceptical. Gabriel’s reason¬ 
able brother, William, was almost as deeply interested in these 
phenomena as he was himself, while the aggressively unbelieving Scott 
—whose contemptuous references to Gabriel’s morbid imaginings and 
gullibility are largely responsible for the legend of his occultism—him¬ 
self vouches for the only convincing stories of super-normal happen¬ 
ings authentically recorded in Rossetti’s circle. 1 

As early as 1858 Gabriel must have been familiar with the irrational ' 
side of spiritualism through the unbelievable meanderings of Mary 
Howitt who, under the aegis of Dr. Garth Wilkinson, devoted herself 
for a time to communing with the spirit world, and poured out page 
after page of undecipherable jargon, claiming to be inspired or 
‘automatic’ (which it apparently was), addressed to Gabriel. 

*Cf. W. B. Scott: Autobiographical Notes , pp. 113-14. 
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/fit is clear that Gabriel—as indeed other members of his family—was 
throughout life attracted to the world of spirits, or of the spirit, both 
in the nobler heights of Christian and Catholic tradition and revela¬ 
tion and the more trivial and dangerous sphere of ‘bogeys*—spirits 
unquiet or evil— Doppelgdnger , ghosts, vampires and their kindred 
ghouls)Christina was not averse to such company; however resolutely 
her orthodoxy may have eschewed them, ghosts and goblins were to 
her not unfamiliar spirits. 

William may have been the first of the brothers to attend a 
‘spiritualist* seance: he has recorded that on the nth November, 1865, 
Captain Ruxton 1 took him to the rooms of one Mrs. Marshall, ‘the 
washerwoman medium*, where things puzzling, but of no great 
significance, occurred. On the following day he was at 16 Cheyne 
Walk, where, together with F(amiy), and later on Gabriel, he sat at 
‘a small, very shakeable japanned table* and evoked an altogether 
dragging and muddled seance’. 2 

) The account of these sittings, held from time to time at Cheyne 
Walk or elsewhere at friends’ houses, is of the usual confused kind, 
sometimes the rapped-out or otherwise vouchsafed. answers being un¬ 
expected and to the point, and apparently defying explanation, at other 
times merely irrelevant or nonsensical. Both when Gabriel was present 
and when he was absent, the answer as to identity of the ‘spirit’ was 
often EROSS or EEROS, or Lizzie or the unexpected form of Liz, 
signifying Lizzie Rossetti: no answers of any real significance are 
recorded. Gabriel was obviously anxious to get some message, but 
cannot have been greatly impressed or satisfied with what occurred. 

On one occasion, Scotus (‘till now a rejector of all spiritualistic 
evidence’), unwittingly conjured up the departed spirit of Spencer 
Boyd (Miss Boyd’s brother then recently deceased in his house) and 
‘the correctness, so far as it went, of the answers, staggered S(cott) 
hugely*. On another occasion Uncle John Polidori announced himself, 
and on yet another ‘F(anny)’s mother professed to come and to be 
ready to communicate with F.; but the latter declined, and that series 
of answers was broken off*. 

Apart from these seances, faithfully recorded at the time by his 
brother, Gabriel had some other experiences and made other efforts 
to get into communication with his wife—whether with any greater 

1 Captain Augustus A. Ruxton, Organiser of the American Exhibition of British Art, 
in which he was assisted by William Rossetti. 

■Unpublished notes of Spiritual Stances, written at the time by William Rossetti, and 
now in my possession. 
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success is not recorded. Evelyn Waugh, in his Life of Rossetti, suggests 
that at some date subsequent to 1870 ‘something of unusual gravity 
must have occurred to change his interest into horror’. 

Whether anything of a definite kind, apart from his own disturbed 
state of health, mental and physical, ever did take place is very doubt¬ 
ful. Nothing is recorded. When in the summer of 1872—being then 
a very sick man—he opened Fifine at the Fair , just received from 
Browning, he fastened on some lines at its close as being intended as 
an attack upon him, or ‘as a spiteful reference to something which had 
occurred ', or might be alleged to have occurred , at his house\ l It is difficult 
to suggest what this particular passage can have been other than the 
fines in the Epilogue which read: 

'All the fancies . .. . Who were they had leave , dared try 
Darker arts that almost struck despair in meV 

which he might not insanely have conceived to be an allusion to these 
spiritualistic endeavours and to the persons—Charles A. Howell 
among others—who had favoured them. 

That towards the close of his fife he discouraged the youthful Hall 
Caine from going to a spiritualist seance to which one of ‘his own 
earlier friends had invited’ him, is not surprising. He is reported on 
this occasion not to have denounced the spirits as a fraud, but to have 
declared them to be ‘evil spirits—devils—allowed to torment and 
deceive people’. This does not differ from the conclusion come to by 
many very sensible persons, and expresses the view of the Catholic 
Church. 

That Gabriel was not infrequently heard to denounce ‘spirits’, or 
even ‘bogeys’ for playing tricks on him, and more particularly making 
off with his belongings need not be taken too seriously. It was an 
attitude not exclusive to himself, in a family in which belongings had 
an unaccountable way of disappearing—whether into the hands of 
spirits or hands more tactile and tangible, is uncertain. William 
Rossetti, who was unsuspicious and deprecated suspiciousness as un¬ 
worthy, often spoke of objects (drawings, books, etc.) being ‘spirited 
away’; and did really believe bogeys were as likely agents of these 
disappearances as certain persons of flesh and blood, whose interven¬ 
tion appeared less improbable to some members of his family. 

The only written reference to spirit messages that I can recall as 


1 Sce p. 164. 
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coming from Gabriel Rossetti's pen, occurred in some nonsense 
‘drama’, in which the spirit of Shelley is summoned up and announces 
itself by reciting ‘Hey-diddle-diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle’. 

His attitude towards spiritualism is thus summed up by his brother 
in some unpublished Notes which he penned in the last years of his 
life: 


‘1855, etc. Gabriel's concern in Spiritualism etc . About the first thing he 
witnessed in this way was, I think, a public performance in “electro- 
biology* * conducted by an Irishman (or perhaps American) whom he 
called the Pink Owl, from his complexion and physiognomy. The per¬ 
formance was in the nature (generally) of putting a person into a magnetic 
trance, and then making him believe or do whatever the Pink Owl 
chose; as that water was beer or wine, that he could lift an enormous 
weight, that his leg was broken and that he could not walk, etc., etc. For 
these demonstrations Gabriel could not at all account, but he derided 
them as an imposture. Later on he went more than once to the perform¬ 
ances of the Davenport Brothers; in which the performers, professedly 
by the agency of spirits, were released from complicated rope-bindings, 
etc. For this also he could not account, and he was inclined to believe in 
its genuineness. He said to me: “In any case of this kind I bring to bear 
upon the facts precisely the same faculties of mind, neither more nor less, 
which I should apply to anything of an ordinary kind.** I doubt whether 
he ever attempted anything in the way of spiritualism in his own house 
until towards *66, when he wished to come into communication, if 
possible, with his wife’s spirit. He then, in company with a woman well 
known to him, tried for rappings or movements with a table, in several 
instances; and he considered that from time to time he obtained messages 
apparently authentic. This may have gone on until 1868 or *69; I should 
say not later, nor do I remember that Gabriel practised spiritualism in 
private in any other way. He and I were once at a stance with Mrs. 
Guppy at Tebbs’s house. Some odd or surprising things occurred, but he 
was not disposed to believe in them. It was in *70 that some one (possibly 
Whistler or his brother) brought round to Gabriel's house an Austrian 
named Bergheim who performed some very extraordinary feats, much 
of the same type as those of the Pink Owl. I was not present on that 
occasion; but was so on a rather later day, when Bergheim again went 
through some performances (very astonishing to me, but I was told less 
remarkable than in the first instance) with two young women under 
mesmeric influence or what not. This may, so far as I recollect, have been 
the last experiment of any kind witnessed by Gabriel.* \ 



CHAPTER XXI 


Mrs. Morris 

Hers is one of the world faces — unique. 

W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 

In approaching Mrs. Morris in her relations to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
certainty and knowledge of facts are left behind and we enter a region 
of speculation. 

It is however clear that Rossetti was at one time deeply in love 
with Jane Morris and the presumption is that, in some degree, she 
reciprocated this love. She certainly did not repel it. Very little is 
known about it all 1 nor is there to my knowledge anything to show 
that William Morris was jealous of Rossetti’s influence with his wife 
or resented their remaining on friendly terms after he and Rossetti had 
ceased to meet. Any expressed animosity on his part seems rather to 
have been directed against Gabriel’s brother, who never, at any time, 
was other than well-disposed towards himself. 2 This was no doubt 
due to incompatibility of temperament in some essential respects. 

Jane Morris does not give the impression of a happy woman. She 
was always ailing in the inexplicable manner of the delicate ladies of 
her time. How many of these Victorian ladies were for ever languish¬ 
ing on sofas, unfit to deal with the ordinary commerce of life, and yet 
lived on into a ripe and sometimes very advanced age! It is difficult to 
determine whether the trouble is of the mind or of some diagnosable 
physical origin. Internal organs were rarely mentioned in those days, 
which may account for the mystery. In any case, it is certain that the 
medical profession was then almost wholly ignorant of the cause and 
nature of nervous disorder—and fumbling and unsuccessful in dealing 
with it. There is hardly a letter of Rossetti’s in which he alludes to 
Mrs. Morris which does not speak anxiously of her health, nor from 
her to him (of the few known to me) that is not concerned with it. 

These little letters of Janey Morris (all of them belonging to the last 

1 After the death of May Morris in 1938, all Rossetti’s extant letters to Jane Morris were 
consigned to the British Museum, not to be opened till many years after Mrs. Morris' 
death. I know of only two persons (one now dead) who have seen these letters, and the 
account given by them is somewhat contradictory. 

*Cf. pp. 114 and 240. 
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years of Gabriel's life) are not very revealing. It is probable that the 
bulk of them were destroyed. On more than one occasion in times of 
illness Rossetti expressed concern about a certain packet of letters at 
Cheyne Walk to be returned to the writer after his death. They display 
a deep affection for Rossetti, and above all, the serene consciousness 
of his devotion to her. They are not the letters of a happy woman: 
hers was not a happy face, nor, it is to be inferred, a happy life. Perhaps 
William Morris was not the man to secure this—in so far as a woman's 
happiness depends on her husband. By some who knew him well he 
has been described as lacking in warmth and responsiveness, rapt in 
visions of an impersonal kind. But apart from these considerations and 
from her own constant ill-health, the nervous or mental disease 
afflicting poor Jenny, her eldest child, was a source of infinite grief 
and anxiety to both parents. There may have been a further, more 
egotistic, and less tangible cause for her melancholy. 

One letter to Gabriel of 1879 points to a tacit knowledge between 
these two of their unhappiness. She writes: 

*1 am most glad that you have got M(arie) Stillman to sit to you again, 
you will make a beautiful picture of her. Who would have thought a few 
years back, when I appeared so much the stronger woman of the two, 
that she would be sitting to you when I am becoming a Mummy? So 
much has happiness done for one, and Misery for the other!' 

And in another letter she thanks him for some drawings he had 
sent her: 

‘I unpacked them myself and carried them carefully to my own room. 
... I think them more lovely than ever, you have finished them so 
delightfully, they are really more beautiful than I expected to see, 
even Top got enraptured with them, especially No. 2. I thank you so 
much for thinking me still worthy of making so lovely a present to, it 
is a great pleasure once more in this life.’ 

If there was a secret and tragic passion between Rossetti and Jane 
' Morris the secret was well kept > Gabriel's brother never hints at it, 
and Madox Brown held his peace. In all the correspondence between 
the two old friends not a word is breathed of it, though Gabriel speaks 
often of Janey and of his anxiety for her health, and something of a 
deeper feeling may be read here and there between the lines. At one 
time he might have contemplated a second marriage with a beautiful 
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girl whom he felt to be Very graciously disposed* towards him should 
he come forward, and he would have been persona grata with her 
exigent family. But whether for this reason or others he made no move. 

To those who knew her only in effigy, as to many who knew her 
personally, there is something inscrutable about Jane Morris. Her 
beauty, which does not appeal to everybody, is almost overpowering. 
Rossetti’s drawings and paintings of her are faithful portraiture. He 
did not and could not exaggerate her beauty, nor hardly emphasize 
its sombre depths. It has been said that she could not be pure English, 
that she must have had gipsy blood, and that her maiden name. Burden, 
pointed to this. She was, on the contrary, of pure English stock, and 
pure Oxfordshire—Cots wolds. 1 

My mother knew and admired the young Mrs. Morris: in the 
summer of 1869 she travelled with her and her husband in Belgium, 
but hardly established any real intimacy. ‘Old Charlotte*—my grand¬ 
father’s servant (well-known and well-loved by many of the circle) 
comparing her unfavourably with Ellen Terry—who also visited the 
house at a later time—was wont to speak of Mrs. Morris as ‘a proud 
lady* and not gracious in manner. She was, in fact, rather shy, and (so 
Mr. Graham Robertson asserts in Time Was) a trifle weary of living 
up to her beauty, for ever seated on a pedestal. She looked like a 
goddess—‘an empress’ according to another—but enjoyed the change 
when treated as an ordinary mortal. No doubt Jane Morris was shy 
and retiring by nature, and revealed her real and finer self only to a 
few intimates. Lisa Stillman, who knew and loved her well, had as 
high an opinion of her mind and character as of her beauty. 

Her letters to Rossetti are not devoid of a certain vivacity of observa¬ 
tion and a playful* touch here and there. The greatest poetry-writing 
people in the world is not poetry-loving in the mass, and Jane Morris, 
like many of her countrymen and women, found it hard to understand. 
She was much puzzled by some verses of Christina’s sent her by 
Gabriel, which struck her as Very funny*. She tried to keep pace with 
his own poetry, but at times found it so sad in tone that she withheld 
comment, fancying he was ill to have written thus. In the end he may 
have brought her to understand it. 

The only allusion to this ill-starred love (no name is mentioned) 
comes from Hall Caine, the young friend of Rossetti’s last months, 

1 Mr. Robertson Scott, the former Editor of the Countryman , so familiar with life and 
humanity in the Cotswolds, avers Jane Morris to be pure Cotswold—ancient British— 
in type. 
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whom he took to his heart and into his confidence, after the manner 
of distinguished men with young admirers when age approaches or 
ill-health isolates. The story of the tragic revelation made by Rossetti 
on the journey back from Cumberland a few months before his death 
—of how he had married Lizzie ‘out of a mistaken sense of loyalty and 
fear of giving pain* when his heart was already given to another 
woman—points surely to his love for Jane Morris. This episode 
dramatically recorded by Hall Caine cannot be unfounded, and it 
affords a reasonable clue to the tragedy of Rossetti’s life. 

If any guesswork is permissible in a domain which might well have 
been left for ever obscure, it is that in the beginning of his acquaintance 
with Jane Burden she made a deep impression on Rossetti, and—we 
have Caine’s word alone for it— he was soon consciously in love with 
he r. He was, h ow ever, already deeply involv ed withXizzie and bound 
t o her by aff ection, and a se nse of duty. Jaasjaamed William Morris 

t he current of his and her own life . But (if we are to accept Caine’s 
story, or his construction of the facts) Lizzie realized that her husban d’s 
h eart did not belong to her, and this knowledge poisoned the ve ry 
source of happiness and l ed to the tragedy of he r suicide . Her death 
came as a shattering blowto Gabriel, and it would appear that not till 
many years later, when his health began to suffer from the stress of 
great mental conflict and affliction—that is to say, not till about 1868— 
did Rossetti’s thoughts again concentrate on Jane Morris, and then he 
realized that this woman was indeed the lodestar of that passionate 
worship of beauty and intense need of it in a tangible incarnation which 
formed the basis of his creed of love and life. 

Arthur C. Benson, whose sympathetic study of Rossetti is at times 
very revealing, writes that the title of ‘the great sonnet sequence, The 
House of Life / is too catholic in its import. 

‘It is rather the House of Love; but the title is significant, because it 
shows the place that love held in Rossetti’s philosophy, and proves clearly 
enough that for him love was the all-embracing secret and mystery of 
life/ 


T o Rossetti, indeed, huma n love, with its hazards and limitat ions, 

* *Of this title William Rossetti writes: ‘I understand him to use the term “The House 
of life" as a Zodiacal adept uses the term “the house of Leo." As the sun is said to be “in 
the house of Leo" so (as I construe it) Rossetti indicates “Love, Change, and Fate" as 
being “in the House of Life"; or in other words a human life is ruled and pervaded by the 
triple influence of Love, Change, and Fate.' 
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stood ever a s the symbol or earthly counterpart of love eternal—which , 
ev en in the absence of definite religious conviction, shone clearly ahe ad 
as tKe ult imate purpose of exi stence. Never, perhaps, poet conceived 
and sang a more intensely spiritual interpretation of the love of the 
human heart and human senses, that love which his sister Christina 
wrenched ruthlessly from the earthly relationship to devote entirely 
to her Saviour and her God, and which his sister, Maria, so serenely, so 
blissfully detached from this sphere and bestowed elsewhere. But 
Gabriel could not live without human love—the love ofjw oma n, 
wi nch in his lucid min d formed~such 3 ear-cut images for prnjerfi nn 
by his brush or p en. 

Yet, in any attempt to read the secrets of Gabriel Rossetti’s life from 
his work, and especially his poetry, we constantly find ourselves being 
led astray. Certain sonnets, certain verses, seem to make all things 
clear, and we behold beside the dead or fading image of Lizzie, the 
face and presence of the love that contested hers or superseded it, only 
to realize with a shock that these are early works, written long before 
the event which they may have foreshadowed but cannot possibly 
record. Might not Sonnet XXXVII in Gabriel’s own edition of the 
House of Life (1881)—the Sonnet beginning: 

‘When that dead face, bowered in the furthest years. 

Which once was all the life years held for thee . . / 

(to which my father assigned the number 21 in consideration of its 
early date)—might not this Sonnet be thought to cast some light on 
the duality of Rossetti’s loves or love?—recalling the fading image of 
Lizzie in the embrace of a later passion? But this cannot be: the poem 
dates from a time when Lizzie was a living and familiar presence. 1 / 
The Song of the Bower would seem to be Jane Morris’s own possession; 
but only the last (and much later) verse can belong to her. The 
Stream s Secret is assuredly hers—its title wrested from the protesting 
Bell Scott in 1869, when the poem was written by the side of the 
Telwhappie Burn in Ayrshire. But we have few such certainties, and 
are left to puzzle over the images which may have helped to create 
the poet’s life, but cannot commemorate it—images arising in his own 
consciousness and moulded into words, irrespective of the sequence 
of experience, even as, in his later years, the faces of his loves and of his 

qohn Masefield’s inspired interpretation of the Sonnets and other poems in Thanks 
before Going should be consulted by all who wish to grasp their full significance. But the 
Poet is content where necessary to let the mystery abide. 
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models displace one another and their lineaments are superimposed on 
the palimpsest of his canvases. 

From 1867 onward Jane Morris often sat to Rossetti, and in March 
*68 she and her husband spent some days at Cheyne Walk. The 
beautiful Portrait in Blue belongs to this year, and shortly after she sat 
for Aurea Catena , the first studies for La Pia , and the crayon drawing 
of La Donna della Finestra\ a little later for Beatrice, the Beatrice of 
Dante s Dream. 1 In 1871 Gabriel first visited Kelmscott, where he re¬ 
mained about three months. When his health broke down in the 
following year, it is clear that his friends, fearing for bis peace of mind 
so terribly shaken, dreaded his return to the Manor House, which 
meant to the vicinity of Jane Morris. It would in fact appear that 
at this date there was an interruption in their intercourse, and it is not 
impossible that, when he left Kelmscott in the autumn of *71, Rossetti 
was resolved on detaching himself from a passion which could not 
spell contentment or happiness for either of them. If this was the case, 
the effort was a disastrous failure. The rare letters to Madox Brown 
of the end of the year and the following spring—even before the 
Buchanan episode—show little cheerfulness of mind. There is nothing 
of a revealing kind in his known poetic writings of this period, unless 
the ‘starling poem’— Sunset Wings —written shortly before leaving 
Kelmscott—expresses a foreboding of the hopeless time ahead: 

And now the mustering rooks innumerable 
Together sail and soar, 

While for the day's death , like a tolling knell , 

Unto the heart they seem to cry , Farewell , 

No more, Farewell, no more! 

When Gabriel, surrounded by his faithful bodyguard, was slowly 
recovering in Scotland, Mrs. Morris wrote a despairing appeal to 
Madox Brown for news of the invalid. Two letters to Scott had re¬ 
mained unanswered. ‘I had such dreadful dreams last night/ 2 she 
writes, ‘I can’t rest to-day without trying all means to get news.’ It 
may have been following on this letter that Gabriel—to the dismay 
of his friends—again wrote to Jane. Dr. Hake—as his medical adviser— 
took the step of writing to her, asking whether there was anything in 

Frances Winwar makes some suggestive comments on the significance of these draw¬ 
ings and on the evolution of the Lady of Pity (Donna della Finestra) into the reincarnation 
of Rossetti's Beatrice. Cf. The Rossettis and their Circle, pp. 250, 309, 310, 335. 

•In the Memorials of her husband, Lady Burne-Jones alludes to Jane Morris's peculiar 
addiction to ominous dreams. 
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the letter of an alarming kind, bearing on his illness and hallucinations, 
for there is a letter of the 15 th August from Mrs. Morris (addressed 
to William), assuring him that it was entirely reasonable and ‘showed 
no sign whatever of his late distressing illness. ... I have had many 
from his hand of a far more depressing kind/ she adds. 

No sooner was Gabriel again his own master than he returned to 
Kelmscott, where health and peace of mind were his once more—for 
a time. Proserpine —the most unforgettable of his symbolic female 
figures, into which so much has been read—was the result. 

In his first letter to Madox Brown from Kelmscott in 1872, he 
writes: 

4 What a heaven seems to surround me here after the hateful jumble of 
Scotch crags and brakes. . . / 

And, a few days later: 

‘Janey is very delicate and appallingly unable to walk out compared 
with her condition last year. However one must hope for improvement. 
Had I not renewed correspondence and resolved to come here, I should 
never have got a bit better or been able to take up work again in Scot¬ 
land/ 


Long after the close of 1874, when Rossetti and Morris lost touch 
with one another, his wife and Gabriel continued to meet. Janey was 
o ften at Chcyne Walk in the last years, and was still able occasiona lly 
to sit to him^ though I take it that the paintings of the last three years 
are done mainly from earlier drawings and studies, and from memory. 
In February 1880, William, calling at Cheyne Walk, found his brother 
working on ‘the picture for Ionides ’—The Daydream —and he notes 
that it had come very well—‘rather more neutral in the shadow tints 
than he would have painted some years ago’. He points out the con¬ 
nection between the snowdrops (originally painted in this picture) and 
the Somiet True Woman (one of Iris last writings), beginning: 


‘To be a sweetness more desired than Spring * 


and closing: 


\ .. the heart-shaped seal of green 
That flecks the snowdrop underneath the snow / 


‘It may be worth noting/ he adds, ‘that shortly before the time when 
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Rossetti wrote this sonnet he was painting the picture entitled The 
Daydream .’ T his was the picture so much cherished by the artist, 
p ainted from a head of Jane M or ris drawn many years earlier, at 
Sc alands, wh icFhe first named Vanna Primavera . .. Vanna Prim avera, 
or, trans lated, Janey in Springtime. T h e springtime was long past, and 
the snowdrops he first putl n her hand were replaced by honeysuck le 
—^.n d then the namcTwe nt, a nd Vann a became the Daydr eam. 

The world face—unique—of Jane Morris dominated Rossetti’s 
brush to the end, and as night closed in on him its beauty grows more 
sombre and remote. Proserpine—Pandora—the lovely and haunting 
face of Beatrice of the Salutation 1 —Astarte Syriaca—these were the 
lover and artist’s tributes to her beauty and our inheritance from these 
tormented lives. 

Hall Caine recounts of the last year when he was living with 
Rossetti: 

‘There were rare and valued visits from Mrs. Morris . . . no longe r 
young but still wondrouslv beautiful. ... I never met her. ... As often 
as she came he would write a little note and send it out to me, saying: 
“The lady I spoke about has arrived and will stay with me to dinner. In 
these circumstances I will ask you to be good enough to dine in your 
own room to-night.* * * 

For ‘more reasons than he could give’ Caine regretted that he was 
thus debarred from meeting the member of the circle whom, above all 
others, he desired to meet. 


J Mr. Graham Robertson recently owned one version of this beautiful head. The picture 
itself was not finished. ‘It had reached a stage not very remote from completion/ William 
writes, ‘at the date when my brother’s shaken and failing health passed into the final 
stages of disease, and he could work no more upon the canvas/ 
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Widowers’ Houses 


Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, days, nights! 

All the neighbour-talk with man and maid—such men! 

ROBERT BROWNING 

It is commonly conjectured that—apart from his love for Lizzie, his 
long connection with Fanny Cornforth, and one other deep-seated 
passion of the soul rather than of the senses—or of both—Rossetti 
had a number of mistresses or more or less haphazard amours. Such 
irregular relations were not then made the subject of polite letters— 
epistolary or other—so biography must rely mainly on guess-work. 
This is especially so in the case of Gabriel Rossetti, who, where either 
his heart or his senses were concerned, was not inclined to make con¬ 
fidences. He docs not speak of these matters, or of his deeper feelings, 
in his letters to friends, and even his ‘most intimate enemy’ gives no 
hint of them. There was no doubt some gossip. 

The public is so much more interested in the mistress of a poet than 
in his Muse, that by now Fanny occupies a little biographical niche 
of her own. 1 No doubt this would have been quite to her taste. She 
appears to have been an unrefined, but not unattractive woman, and 
certainly pleasing to look at. William, who was as susceptible to good 
looks as his brother, and who knew Fanny extremely well from the 
Cheyne Walk days onwards, describes her as ‘a pre-eminently fine 
woman with regular and sweet features’. 2 In the course of years she 
became rather bulky, but had always been on a generous scale. Gabriel 
seems in fact to have shared the Italian predilection for fair women 
of ample proportions. The petite never attracted him: both his paintings 
and his poems show this. 

Fanny first posed for the head of the woman in Found, and possibly 
for a nude study of the same. She was the model for the beautiful head, 

*See Dante Gabriel Rossetti*s Letters to Fanny Cornforth, Edited by Pauli Franklin Baum, 
Baltimore, the John Hopkins Press, 1940. There is also much (more or less apocryphal) 
about Fanny in The Wife of Rossetti . 

1 Memoir , Vol. 1, p. 203. William wrote this in disagreement with Scott’s assertion 
that ‘he never could see what the attractions of this lady were.* How on earth Miss Hunt 
worked this up into ‘even dour old Scott* owning her to be *a pre-eminently sweet 
woman* 1 am at a loss to conjecture. 
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Bocca Baciata , painted for Gabriel’s friend, George Boyce, in 1859, 
writing of which William says: 

‘He hardly painted anything in a more delicate and even style of art 
than that. When one comes to the date of Bocca Baciata , one may fairly 
say that Rossetti was in his prime, and had well emerged from the tenta¬ 
tive or experimental stage, being then in his thirty-second year/ 

It is uncertain when Gabriel first met Fanny. Various dates have 
been given for this event, and more than one locality. The date was 
probably some time in 1857, as Madox Brown notes in his diary early 
in the following year: ‘Saw there (at Jones’s studio) their model 
Fanny.’ We will leave Old Surrey Gardens and the Strand to dispute 
the title of the birthplace of this acquaintanceship. When first they 
met, the lady was still Sarah Cox (her maiden name), but shortly after¬ 
wards was better known by her professional (model’s) name, Fanny 
Comforth. Cornforth was her mother’s maiden name, and Fanny 
presumably a second Christian name of her own, which she came to 
regard as more euphonious than Sarah. About a year after this first 
meeting she married a mechanical engineer named Hughes. Timothy 
Hughes does not appear to have been regarded as an asset, nor yet to 
have made himself prominently a nuisance. Fanny was no doubt 
separated from him during the years of her relations with Rossetti. 
He died in 1872, unhonoured and unmourned. 

There is no evidence that Lizzie nurtured a grievance against Fanny. 
From a note made by William, recording a spiritual seance in 1868 
(at which he, Fanny, and Gabriel were present), it is clear that the 
two women never actually met. Fanny certainly sat to Gabriel during 
Lizzie’s lifetime, and we may presume that—whatever his relations 
with her may have been—he kept her out of Lizzie’s way. It is equally 
certain that Gabriel’s mother and sisters never met Fanny. They were 
not in the habit of dropping in on him in his studio and he certainly 
never introduced them. As it is a fact that Gabriel had had ‘no juvenile 
amours, liaisons, or flirtations’ when he first met Lizzie in 1850, and 
as he did not marry her till ten years later, it is not unreasonable to 
conjecture that in the meantime this state of things had altered, nor 
any particular reason to reject the intervention of Fanny. Very few 
artists’ wives or sweethearts have no cause for jealousy: the peculiar 
conditions of an artist’s work-a-day life are of a kind to foment it. 
Gabriel is generally spoken of as a full-blooded Italian in temperament 
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(Latins in general are not inclined to take a shy or morbid view of 
sex)—but even the most anaemic of Nordic painters have been known 
to succumb to the temptations of the metier, very much to the annoy¬ 
ance of their wives. 

After the days and weeks of useless grief following on Lizzie’s 
death had passed, the natural reaction set in, and Gabriel sought solace 
or forgetfulness in heightened tempo of work and life. The period 
elapsing between his settling in Cheyne Walk and the beginning of 
ill-health in 1867-68, were years of great activity—work, friendships, 
social intercourse of a delightfully informal kind, and—for all we 
know to the contrary—occasional amours. 

These were the years of which so much has been written—years 
divided between strenuous work at his easel, to which daylight was 
devoted, and to the company of so many brilliant, gifted, and amusing 
friends, when its departure brought leisure. There was a time when 
Madox Brown in Fitzroy Square vied with Tudor House hospitality. 
In an exotic domesticity of his own, Gabriel enjoyed the furnishing 
and adornment of his house, creating an unprecedented style—of no 
given period and never over-done or over-laden—at once original and 
attractive. Blue china and oriental cabinets played a prominent part 
in the scheme, all of which entailed many a tramp and a cab-ride 
through unfashionable quarters of London, with Howell as guide and 
companion. Red Lion Mary, always gratefully remembered, was 
called in to help Fanny with the curtains of Utrecht velvet. 

W. J. Knewstub, Rossetti’s friend and for a time his only ‘articled 
pupil*—a man of much talent and wit—recalled many such walks and 
talks—in the course of which Rossetti’s eye was quick to discern the 
rarely beautiful girl who was to become Knewstub’s wife. Even such 
a worldly and incongruous person as George Augustus Sala appears 
in the company. All this while, Gabriel’s income was steadily—or 
perhaps rather fitfully—rising, but was rarely sufficient to meet all the 
calls on his careless and generous purse. 

These years were Fanny’s hey-day. She was not perhaps at any time 
a recognized denizen of the heterogeneous household of Tudor House, 
having quarters of her own close by, but she was constantly there. 
Occasional allusions to her occur in the diaries and letters of the circle, 
and William speaks not infrequently of F. in his diary. He seems to 
have found her quite pleasant company, and was wont to make her 
presents of coveted autographs and pay her like friendly attentions. 
On one occasion only (just after Gabriel’s return from Hunter’s 
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Forestall in 1877) he notes that he found F. at Chelsea when he arrived, 
but that she received him Very coldly—for no substantial cause—and 
left at once*. On the same day he writes: 

‘F. (I rejoice to hear) has taken a new start in life; being installed as 
landlady of an old-established tavern in Jermyn Street; she holds a lease 
of 25 years, and seems to be doing exceedingly well.* 

A few years earlier she had told William she would not marry again, 
but by November 1879 we learn from the same source that she had 
married Mr. Schott. 

From first to last William set down nought in disparagement of 
Fanny, though it is a fact that he came to regard her with distrust, and, 
after his brother’s death, had considerable trouble in recovering 
certain papers, etc., from her. She had also obtained a number of 
paintings from Gabriel, which she was wrongly suspected of having 
appropriated with less ostensible justification. Gabriel’s portrait by 
G. F. Watts, no less than his own portrait of Swinburne, turned out to 
be her legitimate property. Theodore Watts was dismayed about the 
latter, fearing Swinburne’s displeasure, for Fanny was one of his 
aversions. Most of Gabriel’s friends shared this dislike or disapproval 
of Fanny. A Puritan like Shields could only raise his hands to Heaven 
—or fall down on his knees. He became almost incoherent in writing 
about her: \ . . the cunning influence of one who is causing me to 
feel for his sake that “I find more bitter than death the woman whose 
heart is snares and nets, and her hands as bands”.’ And yet, ‘for his 
sake’ and at his behest, Shields more than once took not a little trouble 
on Fanny’s behalf. 

As the years advanced, Fanny felt that she was on slippery ground 
and that her faithful friend and lover was about to depart from her. 
On the one hand, she secured all the portable objects of value she could 
obtain, and, on the other—whether by wicked design or ignorant 
good nature—encouraged Gabriel in his chloral and other excesses. 
This was a serious offence. Scott says that she was trying to get Gabriel 
to make a will in her favour and that, with this purpose, she accom¬ 
panied him along with Hall Caine into Cumberland shortly before 
the end. 1 This may well be true. It is a fact—whatever its significance 
may be—that Fanny became more actively troublesome in the eyes 

1 HaU Caine says she departed abruptly during a brief absence of his own, leaving the 
invalid in the lurch. 
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of Gabriel's entourage in the last two years of his life—that is to say 
after her marriage to Schott. 

It is certain, however, that Gabriel was much attached to Fanny and 
at one time found her very attractive. The portraits of her, from Bocca 
Baciata onward, are indeed engaging: in her young days especially she 
looks good-natured and the reverse of neurotic—the type of woman 
likely to be more help than hindrance to an artist. She had little or no 
education and did not speak the Queen’s English—which amused 
Gabriel. It is probable that, under his influence, she developed a 
discerning and genuine taste in matters of pictures and decoration. 
He certainly provided her with many beautiful things—including fine 
specimens of his own work. Women of the people are receptive in 
such matters, even in a country where the general tendency is to look 
down on art; a beautiful model no doubt comes to regard her part in 
a picture as an important one and to feel not a little pride in it. After 
Gabriel’s death, Fanny and her husband started a Rossetti Gallery of 
their own and a rival exhibition of his works in 1883, thereby causing 
much annoyance to Gabriel’s family. 

Gabriel’s unchanging kindness to Fanny is touching. It can be no 
easy task for a man of refinement to adapt himself through a long series 
of years to the changing phases of an ageing mistress (Fanny was four 
years older than Gabriel), whose education and qualities of mind do not 
assist her in a graceful metamorphosis from lover to Egeria, or even to 
vague chatelaine and presiding domestic genius. A man who acquits 
himself of the task as gracefully as Gabriel did deserves some meed of 
praise. 1 Quite undeterred by his friends’ overt or covert disapproval, ■ 
or by Fanny’s depredations and frequent and increasing violence of 
temper, he stood by her to the end, and even when very ill himself, 
was constantly concerned about her health. William may have 
groaned, and Madox Brown must certainly have growled, but they 
had to put up with it. 

Whenever he was specially anxious about his professional prospects, - 
and when death was approaching—and after she had ceased to be his 
mistress—Fanny continued to be Gabriel’s first material care and pre¬ 
occupation. As early as the autumn of ’68, when gravely troubled 

x The Letters to Fanny —if of little intrinsic interest—are worth reading for the rare good 
temper and good feeling displayed in them. Fanny has often been described as Rossetti’s 
‘housekeeper.* This is hardly correct: he generally employed a salaried housekeeper as 
well as other servants, while much of his chaotic domestic economy fell to such friends 
and assistants as George Hake and H. Treffrey Dunn. Besides which, Fanny had her own 
housekeeping to attend to, not far from Cheyne Walk. 
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about his failing sight, he proposed to make a deed gift of all his 
property to William. This he expected would realize about £2,000— 
£1,000 at least to go to Fanny. 

‘He proposes also to leave a letter addressed to Mrs. Polydore, to be 
used only in case of necessity, asking whether there would be through 
her, any opening for F. in America: which in such case he thinks might 
present a better prospect than her remaining in England.* 1 

In 1872, when in desperate plight of health and mind, his first 
thought was for Fanny. He was for a time incapable of attending to 
business of any kind, all of which devolved upon his brother and 
Madox Brown. Perhaps the earliest letter he wrote was one to Brown 
from Stobhall, of some date in July. 

‘Dear Brown, 

I have just got a letter from Fanny by which 1 find she has not heard 
one word from anyone in London since I left. Can you not let her 
know what is doing about the house and furniture and try to soothe 
her great anxiety a little?* In a post-script he adds: ‘I have only just 
now noticed the passage in your letter about buying F.*s house. Scott 
seems quite astounded at the idea at the present moment, as it would be 
leaving me precisely where I was before the sale of the china. Again, both 
he and I incline to the belief that an annuity would perhaps be the wiser 
plan if feasible. Heaven knows I would wish to do something decided at 
once, but can it be done unless more money is raised?* 

In the following year the resourceful Howell was most helpful in 
buying and selling Fanny’s pictures. 

‘I am very glad Howell has just paid you £150,* Gabriel writes to her, 2 
‘and rather surprised into the bargain by such an event. However he does 
not seem to have taken away more than he has already paid for; and his 
conduct is friendly and useful. You ought to behave agreeably to him for 
the future.* 

As an afterthought he adds: 

‘The poor elephant's walls must look quite bare soon, and I must 
try and find some more pictures for you.* 

'William Rossetti’s Diary, 18 September, 1868 (unpublished). Mrs. Polydore was the 
wife of Uncle Henry, who had anglicised his name from Polidori to Polydore in an 
endeavour to entice reluctant clients. Uncle Henry was an over-conscientious and over- 
meticulous husband; his wife left him after some years and fled to the United States, 
where (so I understood in childhood) she had 'joined the Mormons’. 

Unpublished letter; undated. 
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It was no doubt a relief to all parties concerned when Fanny married 
again. But, even with the cessation of material anxiety for the flourish¬ 
ing landlady of the Rose and Crown, Gabriel did not forget her or 
her claims on his interest. She still haunted Tudor House from time 
to time, and made herself a great nuisance, interfering with nurse 
and treatment when he was ill. She seems finally to have been ousted 
by Hall Caine not long before Gabriel’s death, when he was in the 
hands of the doctors and too ill to be anything but passive. Caine tells 
the following of his last talk alone with Rossetti some three days 
before he died. 

‘On this last morning alone with him, as I sat by his bed, he whispered: 

“Have you heard anything of-?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Would you tell me if you had?” 

“If you asked me—yes.” 

“My poor-” he murmured, and unable to say any more I went out 

of the room, feeling how poor and small had been our proud loyalty 
compared with the silent pathos of his steadfast friendship.* 

The plain fact is that Fanny—for some good and some evil—played ' 
a necessary part in Rossetti’s life. Poets cannot feed ‘on light and air’ 
alone: they require some more solid sustenance, and this earth-bound 
woman was an essential corollary to the devastating experience of the 
two great loves that played havoc with his peace of mind. It would 
appear that at the period of Jane Morris’s ascendancy (roughly 
1868-74/6)—years which cover the great breakdown in his health 
and long absences from London—Gabriel avoided close contact with 
Fanny and was especially firm about keeping her away from Kelms- 
cott, 1 though never indifferent to her needs and interests, nor neglectful 
to write regularly to his ‘Dear Good Fan’ or ‘Good Elephant’. 

As regards Rossetti’s art, there was no doubt ‘the difference between 
Lizzie and Fanny’ which Ruskin lamented. The unique charm and 
purity of the early drawings inspired by Lizzie was never re-captured. 
Nor could Fanny evoke the strange heights and depths of the works 
penetrated with the beauty of Jane Morris. But she had a wholesome 
influence on his brush, and some of his finest paintings bear her 
lineaments. Fanny did not lend herself to those overwrought exaggera¬ 
tions of style, which in some of the later works are oppressive. 
Nothing is really known of Gabriel Rossetti’s other amours, what- 
l Cf. Letters to Fanny, p. 60. 
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ever these may have been. He did not talk or joke about such matters, 
and one gathers no hint of subsidiary mistresses installed in Cheyne 
Walk. No discreet suggestive initials cover any in William Rossetti’s 
Diary. He notes that during the early years in Chelsea his brother 
strolled out not infrequently to Cremorne Gardens—not far from his 
house—a haunt of pleasure or relaxation which had been more fashion¬ 
able a generation or two earlier. It still offered Londoners varied 
attractions, from fire-works to dancing and sundry other out-door 
entertainments, including wild-beast shows. Gabriel picked up his 
zebu here—the same that became such an awkward member of his 
menagerie. 

‘The Gardens,’ writes William in some unpublished notes touching on 
his brother, ‘were much frequented by ladies of the unvirtuous order, 
who made assignations and picked up men there. Gabriel went every now 
and then to Cremorne Gardens: partly for mere relaxation, and partly 
with the notion of encountering there some woman who would be suit¬ 
able for him as a model. I am not sure that he ever found one: possibly 
the Scotch girl Aggie, who was at any rate a damozel of the order afore¬ 
said. Possibly also Mrs. Beyer, a German who sat for the Joan of Arc, 
may have been met at Cremorne. I have no recollection that her character 
was ever regarded as shady.’ 

Models were, and no doubt are, an important item in a painter’s life 
and work. This is especially true of Rossetti, who was conspicuously 
a painter of women, and whose style was influenced by the types he 
admired and studied; each separate one symbolic of some idea he 
wished to express. No artist was ever more susceptible than he to the 
suggestion of a beautiful female face, so that his work automatically 
classifies itself into periods according to the prevailing influence. Thus 
we may roughly think of the ’fifties, the ’sixties, and the ’seventies, as 
the periods of Lizzie, of Fanny and some others, and of Jane Morris 
respectively, though other faces haunt his canvases in the last twp 
decades, notably Alexa Wilding and the nobly beautiful Marie 
Spartali (Stillman). The lovely Bride of The Beloved was a professional 
model who sat to other artists; but Rossetti rarely had recourse to 
such. 

Many of Rossetti’s most striking and successful pictures were 
painted from Miss Wilding, notably the Monna Varna in the Tate 
Gallery, and the Veronica Veronese . This young lady ‘of respectable 
parentage’ (so William informs us), was noted en passant in the street 
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by Gabriel, who, struck by her unusual type, induced her to sit to 
him. She was an amiable girl, well liked by Gabriel’s mother and 
Christina when they were all staying together at Kelmscott. Writing 
to Christina before the visit of herself and mother to Kelmscott, 
Gabriel explained that Miss Wilding would be there and he hoped she 
would not be found de trop . He could not ‘shut her up in a cupboard’ 
during meals, etc. 

Mr. Dunn, in particular, was smitten with Miss Wilding’s charms. 
The fact that Rossetti paid her a retaining fee, so that she should not 
sit to other artists, led Dr. Hake to surmise that his friend’s relations 
with his model were not confined to the dais and easel. When every¬ 
body was looking after Gabriel’s affairs and opening his letters in 
1872, Hake somehow came to deal with the young lady’s letters be¬ 
wailing her losses and clamouring for her fees. He was in a dilemma, 
and posted the letters on to Madox Brown. Later he wrote to William: 

T thought, if necessary, you would have heard of Alexas letters from 
Mr. Madox Brown—my judgment erred in not sending them direct to 
you, but the truth is, I am sorry to own, I put a possible construction on 
them, and wished to save worry to the more sensitive member of the 
London Board of Management! This is a bad trait in my character, but 
it worked more in the way of philosophical enquiry than base suspicion!* 

It is perhaps to be regietted that Rossetti did not devote his brush 
more* often to the portrayal of men. I11 portraiture he was decidedly 
successful, as shown by many family drawings, the very animated 
Swinburne of Poems and Ballads days, the head of Browning, and 
others; while the male figures in his works of imagination are rarely 
failures—from the many re-creations of Dante, to his friend Howell 
saying his last words to the lady in Washing Hands , and the vividly 
realized figures of Dr. Johnson and Boswell at the Mitre. He rarely had 
recourse to professional male models. 
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Rossetti’s Health and Decline 

L The amusements and consolations of languor and 
depression are conferred by familiar and domestic 
companions. \ 

J SAMUEL JOHNSON 

It is a singular fact that the Rossetti in whom immediate posterity 
has shown the liveliest interest is not the painter of the youthful years 
of Pre-Raphaelite enthusiasm, whose work and personality helped to 
mould the art history of his time; nor yet the mature artist of the central 
and productive period, the genial and even jolly Rossetti, hub and 
magnet of a brilliant circle; but the hypochondriacal, and at times 
maniacal invalid of the last decade, more particularly in the relapses of 
his illness. Hence the question of what was actually the matter with 
him, and the history of his health and its disturbances, is of special 
importance. 

D. G. Rossetti in his early years and until the age of about forty was 
a healthy and robust man. He was not addicted to physical exercises— 
apart from his work and moderate walking—and had no taste for 
sports. In this he was non-British and did not differ from other 
members of his family. But, apart from the ordinary upsets of child¬ 
hood and youth—aggravated in adolescence by fervour of imagina¬ 
tion and of work, to which he was somewhat intermittently addicted— 
Rossetti seems to have been uncommonly healthy. At no period of his 
life can he be said to have been of an ordinarily ‘nervous* temperament 
—easily fatigued and needing constant relaxation and care—after the 
manner of the sensitive Burne-Jones, for instance, or the nerve- 
racked Frederic Shields. He could work when the spirit was on him 
all through the night, sleep how and when he pleased, eat at any odd 
time, consume large quantities at a sitting and go long hours without 
sustenance, like a boa constrictor JJHe was not particularly sensitive to 
changes of temperature or environment in his earlier years, though he 
disliked cold at all times, and in his later, invalidish years suffered 
from enervating climates and responded rapidly to a bracing atmo¬ 
sphere. He never had any serious illnesses. ^ 

226 
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( The great affliction of Rossetti’s later years—the most grievous to 
him—from 1867 onwards, was insomnia. About the same time some 
disturbance of his eyesight caused him suffering and grave anxiety. 
It seems probable that there was some connection between the two 
troubles—a common pathological origin. It is not surprising if he was 
unduly pre-occupied about his sight—eyes are the essential organ of a 
painter, as essential as his hands.^When Madox Brown’s right hand 
was crippled with gout, he heroically contrived to paint with his left. 
But there is no substitute for both hands or both eyes, and blindness 
was ever a bugbear in the Rossetti family. Gabriele the elder died all 
but blind. 

Whatever the cause of Gabriel’s eye trouble (and this was never 
definitely ascertained), it was often the source of acute suffering and 
distress of mind.^Sunlight and artificial light became increasingly 
painful to him, producing sensations of giddiness, etc.,’ William writes^ 
He consulted two famous oculists and was assured there was no^ 
organic fault—that it was a matter of general overstrain and nervous 
upset. Dr. Crichett—a third oculist consulted, and a man of great 
repute in his day—discerned a peculiarity in the formation of the eye, 
which the diminution of ‘unconscious muscular power*, consequent 
on poor health, now failed to counteract in a normal way. Strong 
spectacles were prescribed and gave relief, but did not effect a cure. 
In the following year—and particularly at the time of his visit to Miss 
Boyd and Scott at Penkill Castle in the autumn—the trouble was 
acute; he could not paint, and apprehended the termination of his 
career as an artist. 

After the rest and quiet of Penkill and the genial companionship of 
Scotus and Miss Boyd—sleeping better and feeling better in other 
respects—he could only report to his anxious brother that his sight was 
decidedly worse. It was as though a veil were interposed between the 
eye and the object of vision. Gabriel was wont to confide minutely 
enough both complaints and treatment to William, whose loving 
solicitude exacted details, but there is no mention at any time that the 
state of his kidneys was examined; yet it is not unlikely that the 
nephritis which (all unsuspected till the last days) ended his life several 
years later, was beginning to undermine his constitution. 

It was in 1867 that Allingham records die visit to Lymington (re¬ 
ferred to in Chapter III), which is in fact the earliest record of Gabriel’s 
failing health. He describes his restlessness, irritability, and extreme 
lassitude and irresolution where any effort was required of him: how 
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he would throw himself down on the ground and refuse to stir any 
further when they were out for a walk, and how he could never bring 
himself to tackle the picture he had brought with him to work on. 
This condition was a prelude to the eye trouble. 

William, who knew and could judge better than anyone, con¬ 
sidered that ‘painful thoughts, partly but not wholly connected with 
his wife and her death* were at the root of insomnia, and that his 
brother, with his highly sensitive and unphlegmatic temperament, was 
‘one of the worst men living to cope with this fell antagonist*. He does 
not hint at what the other painful thoughts may have been, but it is 
not unreasonable to assume his feelings in connection with Jane 
Morris to be the answer. If any guess-work may be allowed in this 
unrevealed and sacred domain, it is that the late eighteen-sixties were 
precisely the period when Rossetti’s feelings for her were most likely 
to have caused havoc in his soul. In the early spring of *67 he told 
Allingham that he hadn’t been outside his door for months in the day¬ 
time, and had little opportunity of enjoying ‘pastime and pleasances*. 
It may well be that the deeper sentiment, so long drugged or dormant, 
was now asserting its power and gravely disturbing his equanimity. 
But it is impossible to determine in what degree such a malady as 
Rossetti’s is attributable to physical causes reacting on the mind or to 
mental torments affecting the bodily constitution. 

Towards the end of 1869 Gabriel Rossetti committed what many 
persons regard as the supreme error of his life, in disposing for the 
exhumation of his poems from his wife’s grave. This was a step which 
could not fail to preoccupy his mind with painful thoughts and 
memories, and if any of these memories partook of the nature of 
remorse for acts of omission or commission connected with Lizzie— 
as no doubt they did—then tenfold must have been the torment of 
mind and imagination evoked by the act. Whatever justification there 
may have been for it, the exhumation in itself was a gruesome and 
unlovely business. His brother William expressed approval, after the 
act. Swinburne—Lizzie’s friend and admirer of old—wrote approv¬ 
ingly. Madox Brown, whatever he may have felt, did not express dis¬ 
approbation; but he and his daughter always held that a lot of ghastly 
trouble would have been saved if his wish to remove the MSS. from 
the coffin, unbeknown to Gabriel, had been acceded to. This was a 
prosaic and common-sense suggestion, but the event certainly proved 
its wisdom. All these persons—all those who at the time knew about 
the exhumation—whatever sentiments they may have entertained for 
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Lizzie and however much they may have recoiled from the thought 
of disturbing her remains—were of one opinion in thinking that the 
end justified the means. Was Gabriel himself convinced of this? 

There is little direct evidence that the fact of the exhumation weighed 
on his conscience, but William was aware that it had a part in his 
melancholia, and Hall Caine speaks of it as giving rise to a ‘wholly 
unnecessary sense as of a curse resting on him and his work, whereof 
the malignity of criticism was only one of many manifestations*. This 
obsession must at times have weighed heavily on his mind. 

Yet it is not improbable that Rossetti in some moods may have been 
inclined to approve the act as one which Lizzie herself would have 
sanctioned. He had given the poems to the dead woman in a moment 
of despair, and she now gave them back to him. What loving wife, 
living or dead, would grudge the man she loved his niche in the Temple 
of Fame? It is clear that Lizzie was very much in his thoughts in those 
troublous days at Penkill in die autumn of 1869, when so many strange 
psychic phenomena surrounded him.^Whcn, walking out with the 
incredulous Scott, he suddenly stopped and picked up a chaffinch that 
had flown to his feet, solemnly declaring it to be the spirit of his dead 
wife, quaint and curious as the fancy may have been, he must certainly 
have viewed the incident as an omen favourable to the questionable 
project he had in mind. And the simultaneous loud ringing of the great 
bell at the gate of Penkill Castle without human agency, which Scott 
—not Rossetti—vouches for as true, this, too, must have seemed to 
him a spirit message of like import.^Scott found him strange and 
moody—even tempted of a sudden to self-destruction. It was following 
on these incidents and these unaccountable phenomena that Gabriel 
returned to London and gave his consent to the opening of the grave. 

In connection with Rossetti’s attitude of mind towards the exhuma¬ 
tion, one significant fact—or its implications—has been overlooked 
by his biographers. In 1876, the Italian Government was desirous that 
Italian soil should harbour the mortal remains of the patriot-poet, 
Gabriele Rossetti, and approached the family in London with a view 
to obtaining their consent to the exhumation and repatriation of the 
coffin. William was averse to such a proceeding: where a man dies, 
there let him be interred and there abide. Frances Rossetti, with whom 
the decision lay, together with her daughters, was against it. The only 
member of the family who, if left to himself, would have favoured the 
project, was Gabriel. Yet the exhumation of his father’s remains would 
have entailed re-opening the grave at Highgate in which Lizzie— 
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Gabriele’s only grave-companion at that date—was also interred, seven 
years after it had been opened seven years after her death, to recover 
the manuscript. 

The close of this year and the early months of the next, were a 
period of agitation and ill-health, and just before the publication of 
the Poems in April, Gabriel went into the country in quest of quiet and 
peace of mind, staying together with William Stillman at Madame 
Bodichon’s cottage at Scalands, Sussex. In these surroundings, where 
he had once stayed with the ever-ailing Lizzie, memories must have 
crowded fast upon his mind, and it is evident that Stillman regarded 
him as a trying and arbitrary companion. Gabriel was unaware of this 
and enjoyed Stillmans company very much, describing him in his 
letters as the ideal and most unobtrusive of house-mates. Stillman 
hardly reciprocated this compliment in his autobiography. From 
Scalands, where he was enjoying lovely spring weather, Gabriel wrote 
to his mother: ‘It is impossible not to feel a different being when such 
a change is going on all round one,* and he tells her that the pains he 
had ‘constantly in his eyes and head* had almost entirely left him. He 
began to work again, ever the most salutary remedy with him. Janey 
Morris and ‘Top* visited him, and he made a drawing of her and one 
of the gardener’s daughter, as well as a very beautiful drawing of 
Stillman. 

The Poems appeared on the 24th April, and Gabriel ran up to town 
to inscribe copies for friends and relatives at Ellis’s shop. Early in May 
he was back in Cheyne Walk, greatly improved in health and much 
thinner, after a period of some unwonted obesity. 

It was probably before leaving London that Gabriel made his first 
acquaintance with chloral—the drug destined to play so big a part in 
his life and reputation. William Stillman—who strenuously main¬ 
tained that his introduction of the drug had no immediate conse¬ 
quence—then first made it known to him. Writing in the Academy 
(19 March, 1898), he gives the following account of the matter: 

‘During the first year of my intimacy with Dante (1870) and when I 
was a good deal at Cheyne Walk, he was greatly troubled by insomnia, 
to such an extent indeed that he had then suspended work, and had fallen 
into a morbid and despondent mood, with delusions. 1 The efforts of his 
family to induce him to go into the country, or take any change, were 
ineffective, and finding him in a really dangerous state of mind, I advised 

1 Stillman here speaks of ‘delusions* before chloral-taking had begun. He wrote this 
twenty-eight years after the event and may be mistaken. 
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trying chloral, which I had been using under the advice of my physician, 
and I gave him, of my own supply, twenty grains dissolved in 3 ozs. of 
water, a tablespoonful to be taken three nights in succession, and then no 
more until three days had elapsed, when if it had had the effect desired I 
would have repeated the supply. He forgot it until the third day and then 
took the three doses at once. The effect was not satisfactory, and he re¬ 
ported that he did not care to repeat it, as it gave him a short fit of pro¬ 
found stupor, after which the sleeplessness was worse than before, and he 
refused to try it again. ... At a later date I learned that he had taken to 
chloral and had fallen into the morbid state in which I had found him 
in 1870, with delusions still more distressing, intensified by some of the 
criticisms on his book, which he had finished and published while we were 
at Scalands. 

Thus there seems to be some doubt as to the date when the chloral 
habit actually began. William Rossetti assumes that it was at Scalands 
or shortly after. From Stillman’s letter we should infer it was rather 
later. Hall Caine, in his Recollections , suggests an altogether earlier date. 

The success of the Poems was no doubt a satisfaction to the poet, and 
he was not at all perturbed by the only seriously adverse criticism which 
appeared amid a chorus of praise—a review in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
In July, 1871 Rossetti made his first stay, of some weeks’ duration, at 
Kelmscott, together with the Morris family. Here he seems to have 
been well and active enough, but disturbed by the flapping old tapestry 
on the walls of his room. In October BuchaiiaiTs attack appeared in the 
Contemporary Review , and he took it without undue perturbation of 
mind. He was indeed in a mood to hit back effectually. In April of the 
following year the righteous denouncer of immoral poets re-published 
his unsavoury diatribe, with additions and aggravations, in pamphlet 
form. 

It is a deplorable fact that this contemptible attack on his work and 
morals now caused the poet serious distress. Swinburne wrote at the 
time to Watts: 

. . Both from what I saw with real pain myself, and yet more from 
what Brown told me, I could not but recognize the deplorable truth that 
the vilest of living scribblers had power to inflict grave annoyance and 
serious suffering on one of the noblest, and to me dearest, among men 
and poets.* 

No doubt the tragic history of the Poems , their long and poignant 
association with the dead woman who had inspired so much of them, 
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and the semi-secret, macabre consciousness of the exhumation, together 
with the intimate, subjective nature of many of the Sonnets, were such 
as to make their author—a decorous and very reticent man—morbidly 
sensitive to the manner of their handling. Such phrases as 'he parades 
his private sensations before a coarse public, and is gratified by their 
applause’ and 'the sickening desire to reproduce the sensual mood* are 
offensive in a degree that only a puritan—real or feigned—can achieve, 
while the assertion that ‘Rossetti’s champions excuse a lot of his erotic 
sonnets by saying that they deal with married love only’ produces a 
sensation of nausea at a distance of over seventy years. 

In June occurred the sudden breakdown of his health and—as it at 
first appeared—of his mind also, to which I have occasion more than 
once to refer. It came suddenly, as a fulminating blow, and cannot 
reasonably be attributed entirely to the Buchanan affair. For several 
days William was appalled to find his brother apparently insane— 
whether entirely as a result of chloral poisoning, or also owing to 
what would now be termed a ‘nervous breakdown’ is not quite clear. 

Together with Dr. Hake, William accompanied the invalid to Roe- 
hampton, where the doctor-poet—seconded by Dr. John Marshall and 
Maudsley, the brain specialist—kindly offered to house and tend him 
during the crisis. Here, still in a desperate condition and pursued by 
delusions, he took a large dose of laudanum during the first night, 
that of the 9th June. The immediate spur to this desperate but irrespon¬ 
sible act was, he told William afterwards, that alone in his room, he 
had heard ‘a voice which twice called out to him a term of gross and 
unbearable obloquy’. 

'He would endure no longer a persecution from which he perceived 
no escape/ William continues, ‘he laid his hand upon a bottle of laudanum 
which, unknown to us all, he had brought with him, swallowed its 
contents, and dropped the empty bottle into a drawer/ 

On the following morning Rossetti was believed to be sleeping 
peacefully and was left alone, but the sleep lasting too long and his 
breathing becoming somewhat stertorous, Hake took alarm and hastily 
summoned a local doctor. With the singular perspicacity displayed by 
many medical practitioners in this story, this gentleman pronounced 
the patient to be suffering from a stroke of 'serous apoplexy’. Death 
or worse than death must fatally ensue. After he had left, Dr. Hake, 
trusting to his own senses and becoming aware of a peculiar odour in 
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the room, and more particularly in the patient’s breath, had a look 
round, found the empty bottle, and immediately took vigorous 
measures to save his friend’s life. The coma lasted from some time on 
Friday night till the afternoon of Sunday—about forty hours. Rossetti’s 
amazing constitution held out, and he recovered. 1 But a long and 
serious illness or nervous breakdown followed. 

It is most striking how Rossetti’s friends rallied to his aid in this 
hour of dire need. Dr. Hake, with unselfish devotion, declared himself 
ready for any service, his son George now first appears on the scene 
as one of the relief gang (he remained on as Gabriel’s secretary); good 
old Scotus was to the fore and apparently very willingly so;William— 
whose very heart was torn and tortured by his beloved brother’s 
danger and sufferings—was at his side, 2 while Madox Brown, the un¬ 
failing friend—ever resourceful at a crisis—entered the lists and, dis¬ 
mayed by some talk overheard about ‘private asylums’, 3 damned the 
notion in very plain English and bore the invalid off—first back to 
Chcyne Walk, then to his own home, and on the 20th June to Scotland, 
for a complete change of air and scene. Here, at three different addresses 
in Perthshire, Rossetti remained till late in September, and gradually 
but surely recovered in health and spirits. There can be no question, 
however, that for a number of weeks he was in an extremely agitated 
and alarming condition—sleeping hardly at all and insisting upon 
consuming enormous quantities of chloral and whisky, giving way to 
frequent outbursts of temper (for which he was always contrite in the 
sequel),* and severely taxing the patience and resources of his devoted 
friends. Chloral and alcohol were gradually diminished, partly by his 
own will and partly by the persuasion and ruses of his friends. Walks 
were resumed and extended, with a stout stick to help him, owing to 
his lameness; one leg remained more or less lame for several months 

1 This long coma, induced by laudanum poisoning, is no doubt the origin of the 
‘epileptiform fit* myth, sponsored by Violet Hunt. The only other ‘fit* suffered by the 
invalid, prior to the final uraemic convulsion that ended his life on Easter Day, 1882, was 
the attack mentioned on page 250, which occurred a few months earlier, and was no 
doubt of like uraemic origin. The same imaginative author invented an ‘epileptic child* 
for D. G. Rossetti, never heard of or hinted at elsewhere. Cf. Footnote on page ix of The 
Wife of Rossetti. 

•He was not a little put out to read years later in the Autobiographical Notes that he had 
been ‘so prostrated with anxiety* at the time that he had to hand all business matters over 
to Madox Drown. This was not the case, but he and Brown jointly at first—he alone a 
little later—managed Gabriel’s business and money affairs till he was fit to resume control. 
Elsewhere in the Notes Scott declares that William was ‘afraid* of his brother. In William’s 
copy of the book, now in my possession, he has written in the margin ‘Not true.* 

•‘Ominous colloquies were held as to the benefit which Dr. Hake had known as 
ensuing from treatment in private asylums*—W.M.R. Memoir , p. 316. The Browns 
took a more serene and optimistic view of such matters than the Rossettis. 
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after the long coma and immobility induced by the laudanum. It was 
at first regarded as partially paralysed, but this was not the case. Early 
in September, at last, Gabriel’s supreme remedy—work at his easel— 
was resumed. ‘It was not long before he summoned his assistant 
(Henry Treffrey Dunn),’ writes Dr. Hake, ‘with the implements of 
his art, and he was once more happy.* 

Brief extracts from the letters in the nature of health bulletins which 
the friends wrote to William and to Madox Brown, give a clear idea 
of his condition at this time and of the course of his illness. From 
Cheyne Walk on 14th June, Brown was already able to report to 
William an improvement \ . . and at any rate the most perfect quiet 
and reasonable behaviour’. 

Scott (1 July) writes to William from Stobhall: 1 

‘Gabriel was very disturbed yesterday, and at night I thought it neces¬ 
sary to resist the desire for whisky to so large an extent as he would take 
it by way of making him sleep. This forenoon he is wonderfully like him¬ 
self as of old, and preferred reading your letters and answering them him¬ 
self. He understood my resistance last night as a serious remonstrance, 
and I think it has done him good/ 

‘I am'sorry to say that not only Emma and Alan (his servants) 2 but 
Marshall he considers with suspicion, reverting to the time at Roehamp- 
ton. 3 As to Maudsley, he must never see him again, his dislike to him is 
so decided/ 

With regard to Dr. Marshall, Scott writes some days later from 
Penkill: 

‘If I were in your place I would leave old Hake to do what seems right 
to him, and not trouble Marshall. The medical man who could advise 
Nolly (Oliver Madox Brown) being sent down to be Gabriel’s caretaker 
and companion, and who proposed to be guided by that eccentric boy’ s 

1 William Graham, M.P., Rossetti’s excellent friend and patron, generously lent the 
houses in Urrard and Stobhall, Perthshire. 

•Gabriel's suspicions of Emma and Alan were subsequent to those of all Ills friends. 
Scott himself writes in the same letter, *1 have no trust in Emma.’ Alan (her husband) 
was not strictly Gabriel’s servant, but was welcomed as a hanger-on, in which capacity 
he made himself occasionally useful and more generally a nuisance. He was dying of 
tuberculosis and accelerating the process by drink. Gabriel felt it would be cruel to 
deny him this solace and met heavy bills for it, but was at last induced by his friends 
to pack him back to Cheyne Walk, where he died—not from the effects of abstinence. 

•In a letter to Brown many months later, Gabriel speaks of having forgiven Marshall 
for bringing him back to life at Roehampton. 
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“report” can’t have an opinion worth hearing. 1 ... I am glad you showed 
•anything but acquiescence in the proposal,* he adds. 

George Hake, then a young man of about twenty-five, had just 
arrived to help with the sick man. On about June 30th, he writes to 
Brown that Rossetti had been very variable since he left— 

‘Though he has been so impatient and irritable,* he adds, ‘he has also 
at times been very composed and able to discuss business. . . .* 

A few days later: 

‘He is getting sleep—yesterday sleeping right off from 1.15 to 6.30. . . . 
But on the other hand I am afraid the delusions are becoming more 
fixed.* 

By the 6th July he reports: 

‘Your brother passed another quiet day yesterday. . . . We were out 
walking from 4 to 9 in the evening and did about twelve miles. He insisted 
upon keeping out all the time. He went to bed at 1 and slept till 8 and is 
now sleeping again I hope. He still avoids whisky in the daytime, taking 
only light wines. If we could only rouse him from the state of indifference 
which he is now in we could do much in the right direction. 

On 13th July he writes: 

‘I fancy there is a shade of improvement in his mental state: he admits 
the possibility of his ideas being delusions though with the same breath 
he declares them to be facts.* 

‘It will probably do him good if my father only can come/ he writes 
elsewhere in this letter. A few days later Dr. Hake was there—truly a 
friend in need, and a most ungrudging one. 

‘My father/ George writes to William, who had offered to meet Dr. 
Hake’s expenses, during his charitable mission, ‘tells me to say that he 
don’t mean to go to the till as he is getting more than his money’s worth 
in enjoying Scotland on easy terms and in doing his modicum of duty 
towards a friend.’ 

1 Nolly Brown was seventeen at the time, and not less trying than most gifted youths 
of his age. Gabriel was very angry at this suggestion. 
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The little party had by arrangement to vacate Stobhall, and the move 
presented grave difficulties. The Hakes, father and son, searched far 
and wide for suitable isolated quarters, and at last the doctor hit upon 
a perfect oasis of a farmhouse at Trowan, Crieff. On 27th July, George 
wrote from the George Hotel, Perth, describing the complications of 
their move: 

‘Your brother consented to go to the Hotel here! and wait possibly 
till Monday/ he writes. ‘In spite of expected difficulties on the road and 
here we managed to settle down comfortably and last night your brother 
slept better than he has done for some time. The last three or four nights 
he had hardly slept an hour! You will see that the very fact of his coming 
to an Hotel in the day-time, coming through the midst of people and noise 
is in itself a proof of stronger nerves. It was but a slight effort to him/ 

At this time and at all periods of ill-health, Rossetti was hyper¬ 
sensitive to noise. His delusions—whether depending on kidney disease, 
neurasthenia, or chloral, were all aural—practically never visual. 
Writing on the 8th August, Dr. Hake announces: ‘The cock still 
crows, the cow still lows—but he does not heed natural sounds now/ 

In the peace of Trowan sleep again improved, and tills in spite of 
diminishing doses of chloral and spirits. 

‘The good effects of sleep/ George writes on the nth August, ‘are very 
perceptible now in his everyday conduct. He never sits silently and 
morosely in his chair now, but is always reading or being read to or 
chatting.... We are now giving him half the quantity of chloral he used 
to have . . . and we hope to reduce it still further.’ 

William Rossetti must have rejoiced indeed when by the 26th 
George could write to him: 

‘Your brother is going to work in the most business-like manner 
making his preparations for painting. He has written three letters to 
Dunn, looked over his paints and materials here, and evidently means 
business. Yesterday we had a most agreeable day. He was talking all 
dinner time and for a considerable time after. He then wrote three letters 
—one to Dunn, one to Mrs. Morris, and one to your sister Christina. He 
was very pleased to hear from the latter and noted among other things 
the firmness of her handwriting. 1 1 fully expect to see him quite well by 
the end of September. ... I do not believe he holds to his old delusions 

1 Christina Rossetti had been very ill with Graves* disease. 
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in his own mind, though probably if we asked him point-blank, he would 
say that he was still persecuted—but everything shows that this impression 
is daily fading and when his mind is occupied in painting it will go 
altogether.' 

A few days later: 

‘He rose at 10 and by 11.30 was painting again with ardour. ... He 
has been very cheerful and jolly the last two days.' 

On 3rd September: 

‘He made a most successful chalk drawing of my father—a master¬ 
piece,' George writes, ‘which he has most kindly presented to me.’ 

Dunn, who was there a few days later, pronounced it to be the best 
portrait drawing he had ever made. 

One letter of Dr. Hake’s to William deserves quoting at some length 
for the vivid picture it gives of Gabriel’s attitude of mind in this period 
of gradual recovery: 

‘Rossetti had a mild, good-natured day on the 20th (August),' he writes, 
‘much as if there was nothing amiss. He has got deep into Jowett’s Plato. 
... He said to me last night, “I shall not be able to work while I am in this 
state." I answered, ‘‘Never mind, you can make a good income by only 
working three weeks in the year." He replied, ‘‘Yes, I can make money, 
but my place will be taken by others; I shall not have the same position, 
for of course it has got about that I have been in this state." I answer¬ 
ed, ‘‘No one has occupied the place you hold for two or three hundred 
years, and it will take a century to fill it." He then said, ‘‘But there are 
only two or three men who buy my pictures." "Nonsense," said I, "there 
arc hundreds who would be glad of them." He said, "I am so weak, with 
all this perspiration, and unless I take all this horrid stuff, I get so low." 
"Certainly," I said, "your nervous system is weak, but your muscles are 
strong." "Oh," he replied, "my mind is completely shattered." Then he 
spoke of the persecution he suffered from—and considering what I hear 

from George about Millais’ and.'s conduct on one hand and 

Buchanan's on the other, I must say that this idea appears to me sane, 
though its existence indicates weakness—or diminished power of resist¬ 
ance—a loss of elasticity of spirit. ... I think you will augur well from 
the above dialogue,' he concludes. ‘It shows a rational consciousness 
dominating his morbid state.' 
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A week later Dr. Hake averred that 4 if he strengthens, if his present 
happy improvement gets a healthy confirmation, nothing external 
can upset him—nothing of an inanimate or physical character*. 

At the end of his stay and his many tender ministrations as friend 
and doctor to the stricken artist, he wrote: 

‘He was a little dull and desponding this morning—but not beyond 
what I take to be his natural temperament, and he is sometimes very cross, 
which I consider a good sign. But in the main he is quite charming—his 
conversation is a treat and a lesson. I am getting, through his pleasant 
society, to be a better and a wiser man.* 



CHAPTER XXIV 


The Last Phase 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night , 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain. 

SHELLEY 

Nearly ten years elapsed from the date of this great nervous break¬ 
down to Rossetti’s death. They were years of much activity in both 
painting and writing, broken at intervals by lapses of ill-health and 
hypochondria, accompanied by drug-taking. The two years spent at 
Kelmscott are among the most productive and perhaps the happiest of 
Rossetti’s life: the beautiful Proserpine and other paintings from Jane 
Morris, and the luminous Roman Widow are of tills period. Howell 
was re-summoned from the vasty deep into which he had been 
suffered for some years to sink, and acted with great success as selling 
agent. He and Kitty Howell were frequent visitors at Kelmscott 
Manor. Theodore Watts, Dr. Hake and his son George (now alter¬ 
nating his studies at Oxford with his secretarial duties), Miss Wilding, 
his model, the several members of his own family, and the ever wel¬ 
come Madox Brown, his wife and his son Oliver, came and went and 
helped to keep him in good cheer. The only would-be visitor whom 
he steadily declined to receive at Kelmscott was Fanny Cornforth. He 
told her gently but firmly that it was not possible. 

Over these years and the art and spirit of the painter-poet hovered 
the inspiring presence of Jane Morris, remote and elusive to us, and an 
object of constant and increasing apprehension on account of her 
health. The two little Morris girls—May so lovely in early youth and 
poor Jenny destined to a shadowed life of mental instability from 
puberty onwards—were cherished companions, and romped or roamed 
with George Hake and the dog Dizzy, when they weren’t sitting to 
the painter. 

The correspondence with Madox Brown, so diligently kept up and 
so full of personal matters as well as considerations on art and profes¬ 
sional interests, so ready with help and sympathy for his friends and 
sparkling with fun and good-natured chaff, makes only rare and 
passing allusions to upsets of health or despondency of mind. We must 

postpone any vision of the ‘drug-sodden wretch’ to a later period. 
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The last months at Kelmscott were perturbed by the trouble over 
the break-up of the Morris Firm, and after Gabriel's return to London 
the premature death of Nolly Brown overshadowed the scene. Before 
he quitted the country late in the summer of '74, it is evident that his 
nerves were in a state of acute tension, culminating in the row by the 
riverside mentioned in Chapter X. When William married Lucy 
Madox Brown in March of tills year, Gabriel, though he went up to 
town for the wedding, felt unequal to facing the big reception Madox 
Brown was bent on holding, and would prefer to meet only old friends. 

‘I don’t feel inclined at present to rush on the general astonishment and 
endless enquiry which would meet me at your general gathering,* he 
writes. ‘Could not a few real intimates—Morrises, Scotts, 1 and another 
or two, be included at the breakfast?* ‘William takes this as kindly as it 
is meant,’ he writes later, ‘and I felt sure it was quite impossible for either 
Lucy, him, or you to misunderstand me.’ 

In the early summer, when William and Lucy visited him at 
Kelmscott, they found him already in a bad nervous condition ‘by 
no means exempt from disquieting symptoms’, and recently troubled 
by faintness after any exertion. He was having recourse to chloral in 
increasing doses, while a sudden upset in August of this year suggests 
a wrong state of the kidneys generally. 

The two following years passed without any notable upset. London 
never suited Rossetti in these later years, and from the latter end of 
October ’75 to well on in the following summer he was absent at the 
seaside, in ‘a large fine house—oldish but without much character’ 
near Bognor, Sussex. George Hake accompanied him, and he was 
visited by his mother, Christina, Aunt Charlotte, and several friends. 
Jane Morris spent some time at Bognor and sat for the Venus Astarte , 
now under way. Very shortly after returning to London, Gabriel was 
again off on a visit to his excellent friends, the Right Honourable 

1 There is a pathetic touch in Gabriel’s fondness for ‘real intimates’ only—Scotts and 
Morrises. William, who had a genuine regard for Morris, was taken aback years later 
when reading Mackail’s Life , to realise that it was precisely this occasion to which Morris 
referred in a letter to a friend of March, 1874: ‘Do you know,* he wrote, ‘I have got to 
go to a wedding next Tuesday and it enrages me to think I lack the courage to say, “I 
don't care for either of you and you neither of you care for me, and I won’t waste a day 
out of my precious life in grinning a company-grin at you two.” ’ In answer to Gabriel’s 
letter, Madox Brown (evidently suffering from a fierce attack of gout and writing 
with his left hand) declared: ‘As to old friends, Alas! I don’t know where they are. It 
would be you, William and Hughes. Morris I certainly regard with great affection, but.... 
Callous and insufferable conceit seems to be the distinguishing characteristic of old friends 
as I find them.* 
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William Cowper-Temple and his wife (soon afterwards Lord and 
Lady Mount-Temple). This visit coincided with alterations he was 
having made in the studio at Cheyne Walk, to exclude noise from the 
adjoining house. His brother relates that he got ‘the room-wall near 
the fire-place doubled, and the space filled in with thick wadding. 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Dunn attended to this cumbrous job,* we are told, 
‘while Rossetti, along with George Hake, was at Broadlands’. The 
state of his nerves before leaving town may be judged from the fact 
that he thought the noises objected to had been contrived for his 
special annoyance—a fancy which savours strongly of chloral. He did 
not carry this suspicious mood to Broadlands, where the rare charm 
and hospitality of his hosts completely won his heart. 

‘Of their goodness to me/ he writes, ‘and plans for my benefit, I can 
never sufficiently speak to you. Mrs. Temple is an angel on earth, and 
though her husband is less radiantly such, he is no less so in fact. . . . My 
excellent old friend Miss Munro (sister of the sculptor) lives here as 
governess to a child adopted by the Temples, she therefore has increased 
the conversational circle for me; and a beautiful and excellent Mrs. Sumner 
... a great boon for cheerfulness, intelligence, and no less for willingness 
to sit/ 

In these surroundings—enjoying such congenial society and tact¬ 
fully excused from intercourse with the other ‘50 or 60 visitors’ who 
had come and gone while he was there, the sick man could not fail to 
reap* great benefit, although his bodily state, as he told his mother, 
was a very suffering one, and his nights ‘something of which it would 
be difficult to convey an idea of utter unrest and frequent severe 
pain of limbs’. This state of bodily pain greatly restricted his power of 
sitting at the easel, he adds. On returning to London he was again in 
the hands of the doctor (Sir William Jenner in consultation with John 
Marshall) and they prescribed ‘the awful ordeal of two nights entirely 
without chloral*. He appealed to his mother for readable books to face 
this. ‘Could you again loan your D’Arblay volumes?* he asks. A 
temporary improvement was effected by mesmerism, and a little later 
he writes that he is taking only about half the chloral, or hardly so 
much as half the dose he used to take. 

The illness and death of his sister Maria overclouded the closing 
months of this year. In the following January he writes to Uncle Henry 
that his health is‘neither very good nor very bad, but not lately subject 
to the kind of bodily pains’ from which he had suffered in the summer, 
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and some months later he speaks of being not very well but without 
illness of a decided kind. 

The summer of 1877 brought a severe crisis in Rossetti’s health, 
but one not altogether dependent upon nervous derangement ... or 
its remedies. A letter to his mother of the 15th August 1 shows, how¬ 
ever, a terribly shaky handwriting, and though reasonable in content, 
must have been written under the direct influence of chloral. For the 
same date William records ‘an agitating evening in connection with 
Gabriel’. The more immediate and obvious disturbance was of a 
purely physical nature—a recurrence of the ‘inconvenience requiring 
surgical treatment’ mentioned by William in the Memoir , which had 
been a distressing feature of the breakdown in 1872. This trouble, 
(hydrocele) came suddenly in June to an alarming crisis demanding 
immediate surgical intervention, and Dr. Marshall and an anaesthetist 
were summoned in haste. It either determined or coincided with a 
complete breakdown of health, and the patient, after many weeks of 
semi-prostration in Chelsea, was ordered off for absolute rest and 
change of air to the neighbourhood of Herne Bay. He was accom¬ 
panied there in the first instance by Madox Brown, and a nurse, and 
remained some months, slowly regaining health and spirits. His rela¬ 
tions with Brown became somewhat strained (but never unfriendly) 
over the vexed question of chloral. He would not relinquish it alto¬ 
gether, and when Madox Brown wrote that he would not return to 
him and assume responsibility for the situation unless he did so, 
Gabriel wrote rather peevishly that he could not see what Brown 

‘would “sanction by his presence* * except the fact that we are old friends 
and like to see each other. Surely,* he adds, ‘you cannot be responsible 
for what I alone must do or leave undone as I please. The fact is that 
any man in my case must either do as I do or cease from necessary occu¬ 
pation, which cannot be pursued in the day when the night is stripped of 
rest altogether.* 

At the same time, he assures him that his dose is vastly reduced and 
could not be hurtful. 

Christina Rossetti, who together with her mother now joined the 
invalid at the seaside, wrote to Lucy: 

‘Gabriel did not actually show me your Father's letter, but told us about 
it. I am grieved and very anxious as to the chloral: yet I truly doubt 

1 This letter is not published in the Family Letters. 
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whether its entire relinquishment is practicable. A great deal has been 
achieved by way of diminution; this is, surely, so much ground gained. 
My chief fears are for the future,—for the moment when Mrs. Mitchell 
(the nurse) will no longer have doses under her control, and when the 
pressure of insomnolence has to be coped with by no one besides my poor 
dear brother himself. God help us all/ 

Shields was another welcome visitor at Hunter’s Forestall, along 
with Gabriel’s mother and Christina. ‘At last the power and deter¬ 
mination (to work) returned simultaneously,’ William writes, and 
Gabriel was again at his easel, drawing the admirable portrait of his 
mother and Christina, now in the National Portrait Gallery, and the 
two even finer single heads of Christina. 

‘Weather had been favourable,* William writes, ‘spirits and energy 
revived, and he came back to town nerved once more for the battle of 
art and of life. Mr. Marshall declared that he looked ten years younger/ 

From this date till his death, Rossetti led a very secluded life. This 
hermit-like seclusion was in fact a family characteristic, though not 
all the Rossettis were able to indulge it so thoroughly. But melancholy 
never claimed him wholly for her own. His relations with his family 
and with Madox Brown were unclouded; the unsuspected Scott and 
Miss Boyd were at hand, and he apparently, she genuinely, friendly; 
Theodore Watts thrived in the close atmosphere of Tudor House, 
and grew into the indispensable friend and confidant. Frederic Shields 
was a constant, devoted, and tried friend. William—much occupied 
and preoccupied by family cares—saw less of his brother than he could 
have wished, but from October, 1879, onward he made it a point that 
no worries or business should detain him from one weekly visit at 
least to Cheyne Walk. My mother was often with him, and always 
recalled these evenings with pleasure. She would have none of the 
dreary ‘neurotic wreck’ talk. A few other friends remained faithful 
and were welcome. George Hake quitted the scene: Rossetti lost his 
temper with him and they parted. Gabriel’s family were inclined to 
take the young man’s side and to regard him as somewhat badly 
treated, but later William viewed the matter rather differently. 
Theodore Watts always did. The time had no doubt come when a 
change was desirable for them both. That Gabriel at one time conceived 
suspicions and unfriendly feelings towards George’s father is deplorable 
—of all his passing fancies of offence perhaps the most to be regretted. 
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He got over the fancy in due course, and the last communications with 
this excellent friend were as cordial on his side as on the other; but the 
personal intimacy was not renewed. 

Some extracts from William’s Diary during the years under review 
will give a correct notion of Gabriel’s condition. I extract most of the 
references to ill-health and low spirits, omitting nothing of a more 
serious nature in these regards. 

On his return from Hunter’s Forestall (November 1877), William 
visited Gabriel and found him ‘well and hearty to all appearances, and 
with no symptom of low spirits’. Chloral at this time was reduced to 
30-40 grains a night. Similarly cheering reports occur from time to 
time to the end of the year, together with accounts of his work in 
hand and accomplished; on the 27th Gabriel dined with William and 
Lucy at Torrington Square. In December he finished painting the head 
of Marie Stillman for the Vision of Fiammetta. All this time he was 
worried at the prospect of a move from Cheyne Walk, but in the end 
wisely decided to renew the lease at double the rent, as demanded. In 
April (1878), after not seeing him for some weeks, William was sur¬ 
prised to find that Gabriel had suddenly become uncommonly stout, 
‘more so and more rapidly than I can suppose to be consistent with 
health’. 

In August he is reported to be in ‘excellent spirits and temper: with 
the Donna della Finestra finished—one of his very finest things’. But 
in December (again after an unwonted length of absence) William 
and Lucy visited Cheyne Walk, and found him depressed, though he 
‘entered easily and spiritedly into conversation’. ‘His large picture of 
the Death of Beatrice is again his own property,’ writes William . . . 
and again he was taking up the long-cherished, long-neglected Found. 

On the 4th February, 1879: 

‘We spent the evening with Gabriel. He seems reasonably well, and 
conversed freely and in good spirits enough. Has been unable of late to 
paint anything serious, partly through the persistent dimness of the days.’ 

On October 18, 1879, William records: 

‘Gabriel again very ill—distinctly attributable to his having taken an 
overdose of chloral on Monday night. Dunn being now away on a 
holiday, and no one else much about the house, Marshall is attending 
Gabriel and there seems a hope that a young Dr. Wild will undertake 
from Tuesday next to stay with G., and accompany him into the country 
for a month. Shields... came in in the evening. . ..’ 
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He went again on the following day and found 

‘his hearing, which was yesterday very imperfect, is better to-day, but 
there is a singular huskiness of voice. ... He has fanciful impressions— 
seeing figures, faces, etc.—which he knows to be merely fanciful. ... His 
housekeeper, Miss Asher, is very attentive. . . / 

All the symptoms here mentioned arc clearly the result of the chloral 
bout, and by the 21st he was considerably better—‘indeed, but for 
much huskiness of voice, and his not having yet resumed work, I 
should see little to differ from his ordinary state/ ‘The project of 
going to Haslemere with Mr. Wild is still pending/ he adds, ‘but I 
fear hardly likely to take effect/ By the end of the month he was again 
fairly well, but suffering from his old ailment, ‘pains in the limbs*. 

November 17, 1879: ‘Spent the evening with Gabriel: he was in very 
good spirits, and I think in health as well as usual, though he speaks of 
physical weakness. ... He has slept better these few nights. I find he is 
again much under the spell of spiritualism (not however actively pursuing 
its processes himself), and seems fully re-convinced of the immortality of 
the soul. . . . Fanny has now married Schott, with every reasonable 
prospect (I should say) of being comfortable, if only her health holds out: 
Gabriel says he can hardly count on her getting through the winter/ 

Many visits are subsequently recorded, making no mention of ill- 
health or ill-spirits, and on January 12th, 1880, Gabriel is reported to 
be ‘occupied with literary projects—looking up old sonnets, writing 
new ones, etc/, for his projected new volume. 

A week later William again spent the evening with Gabriel and 
records 

‘Talk about Coleridge, Shakespcar’s Sonnets, etc.: he would like to 
bring out an edition of the Sonnets with brief headings to them one by 
one showing the subject matter: and certainly it would be a service to 
the reader.. . / 

February 9: ‘Evening with Gabriel: he read me a sonnet he has written 
on the Sonnet: excellent/ 

March 1: ‘Evening with Gabriel. He has written a sonnet on Keats and 
is about to look through and revise, at Mrs. Gilchrist's request, those parts 
of the Blake book for which he is responsible.... A good deal of conver¬ 
sation about Mrs. Stillman. . . / 

March 8: ‘Evening with Gabriel. He has written some half dozen 
additional stanzas to Sister Helen. ... He spoke to me with much liking 

9* 
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of Mrs. Gilchrist, who called on him the other day with regard to the 
Blake book/ 

March 22: ‘Evening with Gabriel/ [Blake revision had re-aroused his 

enthusiasm for Blake.] ‘He goes so far as to say that Shakespear, Shelley, 

and Blake are the three greatest names—intrinsically—in English poetry. 
» 

April 12: ‘Evening with Gabriel. He has written a Sonnet on the theme 
that the poem which aims to excite emotion must itself be written with 
emotion/ And a few days later: ‘Gabriel read the White Ship . Showed 
also Christina’s sonnet for her Mother’s birthday.* 

May 24: ‘Evening with Gabriel. Sonnet on Blake. Getting on with 
Monna Pritnavera .* And some days later: ‘Gabriel spoke to me about his 
money affairs, and the claims which Watts and Dunn would probably 
put forward in the event of his decease. He says he has not made any 
will.* 

June 7: ‘Evening with Gabriel—touching up the predella to his Blessed 
Damozcl picture. Shields there. . . . Gabriel says (Watts being apparently 
his informant) that a magazine named Time , edited by Yates, contained 
lately a caricature portrait of him, and a parody of his Sister Helen , and 
he expects other jibes, which he would be inclined, if persisted in, to treat 
as libels. I suppose the affair is a trifle, but will look into it.* 

Later on, we are told that on hearing William’s report, Gabriel 
seemed ‘not disposed to lay any great stress on the matter’. 

Another evening Gabriel invited his brother ‘to meet Skipsey, 1 
Dixon of Sunderland 2 and Watts’, but he was already engaged with 
Trelawny. 

On the 23rd August William ‘found Gabriel painting at the fig 
foliage of La Pia . He strolled out into the garden, in which he had not 
set his foot for three years or so; ‘a curious specimen of rankness and 
tangle. They have not yet begun building over it’ ... a threat then 
long pending. ‘Gabriel showed me a letter addressed to him by 
Caine. ... He has some idea of offering the Nineteenth Century his 
ballad of the White Ship . 9 

On the 30th of the month, on reaching Tudor House, William 

Joseph Skipsey, known as the ‘Tyneside* or ‘Coal-miner poet*. He was a man of very 
superior mind and character, with a genuine poetic gift. He eventually got free of the hell 
of the mines and was appointed curator of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, 
largely through William Rossetti’s efforts. Gabriel had a sincere regard for him and his 
work. In a letter to my father, after Gabriel’s death, Skipsey declared that Gabriel was 
the magnet that had drawn him to London. 'On myself,’ he writes, 'the news of his death 
has fallen like a thunderbolt, and I am entirely paralysed and cast down notwithstanding 
I had a kind letter from him about the Christmas time telling me of his illness.' 

8 The ‘cork-cutter of Sunderland*, to whom Ruskin addressed the Letters. 
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‘found that Caine (the Liverpool man who once delivered a lecture on 
Gabriel’s poems) was expected round in the course of the evening: we 
each see him now for the first time. He is a young man of some 25 years 
of age, with a rather hollow-eyed look, a very clear even voice and ready 
discourse, and a full share of self-confidence in manner.* 

The appearance of Hall Caine brings us to the last stage of Rossetti’s 
life; we are within less than twenty months from the end. Except for 
the brief upset due to chloral excesses in October ’79, he had been, 
so far as William observed, in tolerably good health and spirits since 
the return from Hunter’s Forestall towards the close of 1877. Some 
of his letters, however, display anything but a cheerful state of mind. 
All tills time he persisted in over-indulgence in chloral, but he was 
not prostrated either in body or mind by his excesses: he continued to 
paint and to write, and did some fine work in both arts, and although 
he chose to exhibit neither himself nor his paintings to the public 
view, was keenly alive to what was going on around him. William 
and Lucy, and the other members of Ills family; Madox Brown (when 
in London after recovering from the huff referred to in Chapter IV) 
and other friends came and went freely; he was even willing to meet 
and entertain new acquaintances, like Skipsey, or to revive old friend¬ 
ships, such as Mrs. Gilchrist or Burne-Jones, and such others as ventured 
to call on him. One old acquaintance—John R. Clayton—in a letter 
to William after Gabriel’s death, writes: 

» 

‘It is long since—to my loss—our paths in life diverged, so that I should 
see but little of him; and yet the world without him seems unlike its 
former self. ... In old times I had discovered the affectionate side of his 
nature. ... In later days I was told he was changed, reserved, difficult. 
Recently—two or three years since—I met him at a friend’s house— 
played whist with him—talked with him of bygone days—of poor Munro, 
for whom his sympathy was touched with indignation, on account of a 
persecution of which he regarded him a victim, 1 in his last years. Instead 
of finding him changed, I found myself once again in communion of 
soul with the dear old Gabriel of Ncwnham Street and Chatham Place.* 

Hall Caine is the principal witness for the last two years of Rossetti’s 
life. The picture he draws is vivid and no doubt veracious, as far as 
actual incidents and his own impressions are concerned. Allowance 
must, however, be made not only for the romantic and almost morbid 

x This was not assign of mania. Cf. W. Gaunt’s Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy , pp. 171-172. 
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impressionability of the author, but also for his youth and inexperience. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti at the close of his life and in his most dejected 
and tormented hours, and 16 Cheyne Walk, long sequestered from 
the outer world, were a new and strange environment to the eager 
young man, fresh from his native pastures in the north. Nor was the 
future author of the The Woman Thou Gavest Me and the Eternal City 
likely to make the least of such a chance for colourful description. 

Obviously, and for obvious reasons, William Rossetti did not 
altogether like the Recollections . Their incubation and hatching were 
regarded with apprehension. ‘I am compelled to say frankly/ wrote 
the young author, ‘that you will not enjoy my book unless you read 
it from my individual standpoint/ He never knew Rossetti except as 
a sick and a dying man, and on this basis of observation was apt to 
generalize on his character. William naturally demurred at this and in 
particular disputed the assertion that ‘irresolution and melancholy lay 
at the basis’ of his brother’s character. ‘That Mr. Caine witnessed in 
him chronic melancholy and frequent irresolution’ might be true, but 
any such failing was ‘developed in his later years, from a train of 
untoward circumstances, viewed through the fumes of chloral. ... In 
all his earlier years, and beyond them too, he had that sort of resolu¬ 
tion which fashions a man’s life upon his own lines. . . / 

Yet, despite chloral and its ill effects on health and character, the 
picture drawn by Caine is far from being one of unrelieved gloom. 
During long and frequent intervals he found Rossetti a delightful and 
inspiring companion and ever valuable mentor. Speaking of their 
second meeting in 1880, and just after the fearful revelation that 
Rossetti was taking 180 grains of chloral nightly, he writes: 

‘Health was apparently whole with him, his spirits were good, and his 
energies were at their best.* 

Again he writes: 

‘Literary doings, and in a less degree artistic ones also, commanded 
Rossetti’s attention always, for his house was a hotbed of intellectual 
activity, and I recall, in particular, his anxiety to know what was being 
published and discussed.’ 

One day Gabriel received a volume of first poems from an unknown 
author 

‘bound in parchment and, I think , inscribed in gold. This was Oscar 
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Wilde, and I remember Rossetti’s quick recognition of the gifts that 
underlay a good deal of amusing affectation.’ 

All this time, however, Rossetti’s health was steadily declining. The 
fatal ‘indifference’ long ago mooted in the letters between William 
and Howell benumbed him. 

‘I cannot recall that he showed a real interest in the reception of his 
picture’ Dante's Dream , sold through Caine to the Liverpool Art Gallery, 
‘or that the fate of his new book gave him a moment’s apparent un¬ 
easiness,’ the young man writes. 

He could no longer endure solitude, and William and his remaining 
friends made a point one or the other of spending every evening of 
the week with him. At last, early in September—after much pro¬ 
crastination and inability to make the effort—he travelled to Cumber¬ 
land accompanied by Caine. ‘Once out of this atmosphere of gloom, 
of anxiety and of irritation, we thought his spirits would revive and 
his physical weakness disappear.’ 

Together with Rossetti and Caine on this journey was a third 
person, to whom the writer of the Recollections euphemistically refers 
as ‘the nurse’. This was Fanny—now Fanny or Sarah Schott. 

The holiday was a dismal failure. At first the sick man seemed to 
revive 


• ‘The change of air and scene,’ Caine writes, ‘had apparently made the 
most astounding improvement in Rossetti’s health, and we began to 
encourage hopes of a complete recovery . . . glorious hopes, and I think 
there were moments when even Rossetti himself appeared to share them.’ 
But soon ‘Rossetti’s physical vigour became sensibly less, and his spirits 
declined rapidly.' 

‘Exhilarating and inspiring as the scenery of the Lake Country certainly 
is in the cheerful days of summer,’ writes our author, ‘it is depressing 
enough when the leaves fall and die bracken withers and the deepening 
autumn drives long dun-coloured clouds across the valleys, cutting off 
the mountain tops and deadening the air as with the daily march of noise¬ 
less thunderstorms.’ ‘Moreover,’ he adds, ‘the whole scene was beginning 
to have an effect upon myself that was more personal and more serious 
than I have yet given hint of.’ 

The return to London brings a sense of relief. 

‘Thank God! Home at last, and never shall I leave it again!’ Gabriel 
exclaimed on re-entering his house. 
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The crisis that ushered in the final stage of his illness—what may 
have been a dangerous manifestation of chloral poisoning, or a violent 
attack of uraemic poisoning akin to a stroke, or possibly a combination 
of the two—occurred on the nth of the following December, in the 
presence of his old friend Dr. Westland Marston and his blind son 
Philip, and Hall Caine, who gives the following account of what 
occurred: 

‘For a while Rossetti seemed much cheered by their (the Marstons’) 
bright society; but later on he gave those manifestations of uneasiness 
which I had learned to know too well. Moving restlessly from seat to seat 
he threw himself at last down upon the sofa in that rather awkward atti¬ 
tude which I have previously described. Presently he called out to me, 
in great nervous agitation, that he could not move his arm and, upon 
attempting to rise, that he had lost power in his leg as well. . . . Raising 
him to his feet, we realized only too surely that, from whatever cause, he 
had lost the use of his limbs.’ 

He was carried up to bed; Marshall was summoned, and a definite 
veto at last put on the chloral. A young doctor, Maudsley (nephew 
of the brain specialist) was installed to see the patient through this 
crisis. Injections of morphia were for a time administered as a sedative 
while the chloral was being dropped, and some idea of what a tre¬ 
mendous undertaking this weaning from the drug was may be judged 
by the following entries noted down by the young doctor in attend¬ 
ance: 


‘Thursday, December 15-16: 90 grains of chloral and \ pint brandy 
in two doses, at intervals of 4 hours; 9 p.m. and 1 a.m. 

Friday (16): 4 minims of morphia at 9 p.m.; sleep 4 hours; restless and 
craving for whisky and chloral till 3 a.m.; i\ whisky at 5 a.m. 

Saturday (17): restless, but condition much better. At 9 p.m. 5 minims 
of morphia.’ And so on. By Thursday (22) he records: ‘3 minims of 
morphia at 9 p.m.; sleep quiet ever since.’ 

On the 6th January William found him down in his studio, the 
numbness in the leg greatly diminished, but still unable to use his 
left arm. His spirits were still extremely low—‘the uncertainty as to 
his being able to resume his profession as a painter weighing painfully 
upon him’. On this day he was shown Buchanans verses ‘To an Old 
Enemy : out of cussedness, perhaps, he suggested that they might be 
intended for Swinburne. By the 23rd of the month William con- 
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sidered him ‘somewhat better, in body and mental tone combined, 
than at any time since his return from Cumberland*. 

During the days in bed, when chloral was being gradually dropped, 
and morphia, etc. administered, he had been full of delusions and at 
times violent. Fancies and delusions, we are told, now ceased. 

‘The drug being gone/ Caine writes, ‘he was in nearly every sense a 
changed man, and I remember particularly that there was no more fear 
of poverty and no painful brooding over death.’ 

‘Rossetti talked rarely of the “writing men*/ writes Caine, ‘whom 
he considered his enemies, although they declared themselves his friends. 
But of one such he said: “Beware of the writing man who keeps a diary. 
He will always get you some day!” * 

On the 4th February Gabriel, accompanied by a trained nurse, 
Caine and his young sister Lily, left London for the last time, for 
Birchington, where they settled in the bungalow built (and lent) by 
his old friend, John P. Seddon, and now named after him (if it has 
not been blown to pieces). Miss Caine thus writes of her first meeting 
with Rossetti at Cheyne Walk: 

‘He chatted quite gaily until dinner was ready. I had never met a 
man so full of ideas interesting and attractive to a child; indeed, now 
that I look back on it, I feel that Mr. Rossetti was wondrously sweet, 
^ tender, and even playful, with a child. . . Z 1 

As so often happens with nephritis, no one seems to have realized 
that Gabriel was indeed a dying man by now. At the beginning of 
March he was joined by his mother and sister. ‘I was grieved indeed/ 
writes the old lady in her diary, ‘to find him much wasted away, 
suffering, and in a measure depressed, tho making us most welcome 
and chatty enough on general subjects/ Friends—Watts, Shields, 
William Sharp, Seddon, Mr. Leyland (then staying not far off)— 
came and went. The oldest and dearest of them all—Madox Brown— 
was in distant Manchester, painting the frescoes which (together with 
his own and other Pre-Raphaelite pictures, in the Municipal Art 
Gallery) are the principal aesthetic attraction in that drab monument 
of industrialism triumphant—himself frequently very ill. They were 
not to meet again, 

l This impression is fully borne out by Lisa Stillman, who met him a year or two before 
this date, and also by May Morris, who, in her last years, spoke and wrote to me with 
great affection of my unde. 
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'Rossetti continued painter and poet to the last/ writes William in the 
Memoir . 'He went on with the pictures for Mr. Valpy, Proserpine and 
Joan of Arc , but I doubt whether this can have been persisted in beyond 
the month of February. Possibly the very last thing he produced in art 
was a sketch or two aiming to show the characteristic aspect of our 
father,—in connection with the projected monument to the old patriot 
in his native Vasto. ... I possess the slight sketches—not wholly unlike, 
but too shakily done for any practical service. ... As for poetry, he 
finished at the end of March his old grotesque ballad Jan van Hunks / 

This he gave to the hero of friendship, Theodore Watts. 

On the ist April William was summoned to Birchington by a letter 
of his sister’s. He ‘found Gabriel in a very prostrate condition physically, 
hardly capable of tottering a few steps, half blind, and suffering a good 
deal of pain’. So accustomed were they all to regarding his sensations 
as fanciful that even William thought it proper to add: ‘At least he 
feels all this, whether it is or is not dependent on a morbid state of the 
perceptions.’ It had apparently never occurred to his medical attendants 
to examine his physical condition and make the requisite analyses: 
yet Rossetti was now within a week of the final convulsions of 
nephritis! 

On the 2nd William recorded: 

‘Gabriel feeling a sensation (I believe delusive) of oppressed breathing, 
sent round for the local doctor, Harris, who has attended him various 
times. I was present at the conference, and afterwards spoke at some length 
to Harris in private. His opinion—as had before been intimated to me— 
is that the brain is affected, probably some degree of softening of the 
brain, consequent upon abuse of chloral, etc. He regards this as the one 
nucleus of all the symptoms—bad sight, moveless arm, etc.,—which are 
in themselves delusions, but not at all delusions as being impressions 
deriving from the wrong condition of the brain. He thinks—as we all do 
—that the great thing would be to get Gabriel occupied; but how to 
attain this point is the unsolved problem. . . . Left Birchington about 7, 
he concludes, *—all of us sufficiendy low-spirited.’ 

Gabriel was so drowsy and sinking on the evening of the 6th, that 
his mother telegraphed for William. He returned on the 7th (Good 
Friday) together with Theodore Watts. On the following day Marshall 
was summoned and declared ‘all present symptoms to point clearly to 
uraemia’. He took ‘instant vigorous measures to expel, if possible, the 
poison from the system’. 
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It did not prove possible, and Gabriel died on the following day, his 
last discomforts on earth much aggravated by the tardy and futile 
measures taken. Even after the event, Scott complained that it had 
long proved ‘as painful as it was endless to try to convince him . . . 
that he was (as we believed) getting well again’. 

Lucy Rossetti, to her life-long sorrow, arrived at Birchington, 
exhausted by the long journey from her father’s house in Manchester, 
just too late to find Gabriel alive. 

‘Gabriel was speaking quite reasonably to within twenty minutes of 
the end/ she wrote her father. ‘They say if I had been here so few minutes 
sooner it would have given him pleasure to sec me. . . . His last days and 
hours/ she adds, ‘have been extremely calm and clear-headed, he had 
some difficulty in articulation but none apparently in thinking to the 
last/ 

A few days later, she wrote: 

‘It is all so sad this morning, nothing left but the coffin closed, to be 
soon placed in its last house—no more friends true or false then about it/ 

I have been at pains to track down the closing years and vicissitudes 
of my uncle’s life, dogging his steps by day and by night with tedious 
importunity, seeking in his own letters, in those of his friends and daily 
companions, and in the meticulously precise diary of my father, 1 for 
a clue to the legend of the drug-sodden and degenerate wretch, 
bankrupt in character and reputation, who led a ghastly posthumous 
existence behind closed doors in Cheyne Walk, abandoned by all 
decent-minded people. I have failed to find it, or any gap of space or 
time in which this spectre might be concealed. 

The truth of the last phase is tragic enough, as his family and few 
real friends knew, but compared with the counterfeit Rossetti—this 
Guy Fawkes figure only fit for the bonfire of some Fifth of November 
—which has been paraded before the public, the real man appears 
dignified and undestroyed by his ills and his excesses—‘painter and 
poet to the last’, as his brother said—human and beloved, and a miracle 
of bodily and mental resistance. 

1 The ominous gap in William Rossetti’s Diary (from the 5th June to the 3rd November, 
1872) is fortunately very amply filled in by the correspondence of his friends—Madox 
Brown, Dr. Hake and his son George, Bell Scott, Treffrey Dunn, etc. 
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Last Words 

Art that mocks death , and song that never dies 

SWINBURNB 

We have studied Rossetti in his relations with the men and women 
who knew him, with his family, with the tragedy of his love and 
marriage, and in his decline, and have endeavoured to trace the course 
and vicissitudes of the many friendships that were becalmed or en¬ 
gulfed, or that foundered in the seas of life. His attitude and conduct 
in these important relations are not ambiguous; if he changed at all 
outwardly, and the hopeful vehemence of youth subsided, he did not 
alter in essentials and was not embittered by disillusion. 

To Meredith he was bornd because he was unconcerned with many 
aspects of life that engrossed the novelist’s attention; William Morris 
spoke of his hopeless outlook, but the hopelessness that struck the 
latent socialist was in directions that opened up no fond vista to Ros¬ 
setti. His ideal was in his Art alone, and neither the May-day visions of 
Morris, nor Ruskin’s aesthetic economics decoyed him from it, any 
more than the dyspeptic prophetic bellowings of Carlyle. He paid no 
attention to politics, and Lord Morley recalled that, once meeting 
Rossetti at the crisis of a General Election, he found him oblivious of 
the fact that one was in progress. When Morley alluded to it, the other 
paused a moment, and then observed that ‘no doubt one side or the 
other would get in’ and that it would make little difference whirh; 
and Morley later confessed that he had forgotten which side did get 
in and what difference, if any, it had made. 

In a letter to Hall Caine, Rossetti spoke of the ‘momentary momen¬ 
tousness and eternal futility of many noisiest questions’ and, admitting 
that he had no vocation for these, and that Volition without vocation 
was vain, he felt that his proper course was to stick ‘to knowing how 
to mix vermilion and ultramarine for flesh grey and how to manage 
their equivalents in verse. ... To speak without sparing myself', he 
adds, ‘my mind is a childish one, if to be isolated in Art is child’s- 
play’. 

Rossetti was a man devoid of affectation or of any conscious aloof- 
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ness from his environment: whatever may strike one as archaic or 
singular in his poetry or painting was to him but the natural expression 
of feeling and thought. If the environment was not altogether con¬ 
gruous to him or he to it, this was because he did not entirely belong 
to it. He had no wish to live out of his own time and place. In the 
unfinished prose story St . Agnes of Intercession —so rich in autopsycho- 
logical touches—the young artist protagonist says: 

‘It has often seemed to me that all work, to be truly worthy, should 
be wrought out of the age itself, as well as out of the soul of the producer, 
which must needs be a soul of the age. ’o*r 

His work is enduring by reason of its sincerity: his philosophy of life 
was derived whole and wholesome from his emotions, and not from 
any school or set principles. These emotions—the living background 
of his life and work—differed from those of the men among whom 
he lived, whose tradition was of another clime and culture, and whose 
feelings on the elemental aspects of life had been subject to long, 
sterilizing discipline. They found the difference fascinating at first, but 
in time puzzling, and even alarming. Drawn to him by his intellectual 
and personal power, they could make less and less of this exotic being, 
accidentally cast in their midst by alien storms and seas. Two genera¬ 
tions—one generation—earlier would have found Gabriel in the little 
medieval town of Vasto, in the crumbling, fortress-like pile his father 
was'bom in, lapped or lashed by the Adriatic, and little affected by 
material progress since the days of the Roman Histonium—or those 
of Aeneas. 1 

Italy is a form of ‘escape* to many Englishmen, crushed by the 
weight of their own conventions: they revel in the adventure, but 
return with contrition to their native pasture, resenting the escapade. 
Something of the kind occurred with Gabriel Rossetti and his English 
associates. 

Not that Gabriel was in any degree consciously un-English. He was 
an Englishman born and bred, belonging to a family mainly English 
in habit and outlook after the death of his father. From the age of 
twenty onward his companions were ultra-British in sentiment and 

was in Vasto in 1926, when the monument to Gabriele Rossetti and his English 
family was unveiled. Fascism—then triumphant—had introduced good water and drain¬ 
age, but the little hill-town had hardly awakened to the call of modernity. My father 
always wished to visit Vasto, but was deterred from doing so by a vague British appre¬ 
hension that he might be ‘chaired* by the inhabitants, or something of the sort. 
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upbringing, from Holman Hunt to Lizzie Siddal or William Morris. 
His life-long intimate, Madox Brown, was English (and Scottish) to 
the core, even it his early environment had broadened his sympathies. 
Gabriel liked England— liked its freedom, lack of fussiness, individu¬ 
ality. In the grand epoch of Laissez Faire , he enjoyed being left alone. 

lilcprl it* glorious litera ture —its poetry. He loved Shakesp eare— 
Sh elley—Coleridge—Keats—Blake . He liked Englishmen and—like 
many unwary foreigners—he believed that they liked him. And so 
they did—inordinately—till one after another they realized that he 
was strange and not their brother. ^ 

Gabriel had no sentimental attachment to the land of his forefathers, 
which he never even beheld. He was too Italian for sentimentality, 
and t oo deeply absorbed in his art to be disturbed by poli tico- national 
sympathies. 1 He knew no Italians in his later years. William—who 
"passed as a perfect English gentleman—was far more conscious of the 
tie with Italy; he records in his diary that, on first visiting Italy he 
‘felt it not far from being his own native country . . . was very much 
at home with Italians—their tone of mind and perceptions, their habits 
and address, their language . . .’ and Christina, who dwelt between 
Bloomsbury and God’s Kingdom hereafter, was aware of a lost Eden 
within measurable distance from these shorejJ To her Italy was the 
‘Land of Love—Sister-land of Paradise’—the ‘dear land, half her own’; 
and her most sacred, secret feelings were expressed in Italian versed 

And yet Gabriel, for all his love of England and things English, and 
his bluffish English exterior, was not English: he was the son of an 
exile, and an exile himself to the end. If he did not realize this—and 
few do realize their actual entity—his friends did, and his enemies. 
‘Not really an Englishman,* quoth Ruskin in retrospective summary— 
‘A sly Italian* declared Millais’ British mother. 

I n looks he was certainly not Engli sh. ‘Like a prosperous citizen of 
Genoa*—(why Genoa?)—pronounced Dr. Hake; ‘an Italian in the 
dark fire of his face,* wrote Hall Caine. The mature photographs 2 
give the best idea of this aspect; Watts’s admirable portrait gives an¬ 
other impression—less forceful and more dreamy—but so reminiscent 
of Pistrucci’s quaint little drawing of the boy of six that it must be a 

1 When he once gave utterance to his feelings on Italian affairs, he produced a sonnet 
• of unexampled virulence of concrete imagery. 

•There are several admirable photographs by Mr. Downey and Prof. Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll) of various dates in the sixties. My father considered that the seated photograph 
by Lewis Carroll, showing Rossetti at the age of about thirty-five, was the most faithful 
representation of his brother’s looks. 
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true portrait. Rossetti himself came to realize its excellence, but it 
never entirely satisfied my father, who regarded it as lacking in vital 
fire. More than one person averred the resemblance between Gabriel 
and the great Italian tragedian, Tommaso Salvini, to be very striking. 
Yet more remarkable than his looks was the rare quality of his voice, 
upon which Watts-Dunton expatiates in the description of D’Arcy in 
Aylwin . 

Neither did his painting or his poe try belong entirely to these 
climes. In s ubject and sources of inspiration they a re of course largely 
Italian, a nd trom his early to his latest years the influence of the"great 
Tuscan overshadowed all others/But, apart from this, there is in 
Rossetti’s work an instinctive fervour of colour and feeling that 
differentiates it from purely English art. The directness of passion in 
his poetry, with its utter unconsciousness of indecency in the innate, 
unrepressed emotions of the human heart and senses, is Italian/ 

Maria, who never questioned her italianita , wrote to Gabriel about 
his sonnets on the Proserpine : 

‘Graceful and melodious as is your English sonnet, I agree with you in 
preferring the Italian. But no wonder; for, as it is thought and character 
that create language, thoughts that would more naturally take birth in 
an Italian than in an English character will of course find the most fitting 
expression in Italian.* 

This thought and character brought a new note into English poetry. 
fThe sonnets, owing to their extreme concentration and the searching 
/ intellectual analysis of the emotions and senses that characterize them, 
could never be popular poetry. It is rather puzzling, however, that 
such a poem as Jenny , whose message or meaning appears to be direct 
and unmistakable, should have been the object of so much mis¬ 
construction. Three comments on it from very diverse pens are not 
without interest. 

Ruskin wrote , 1859 (on the poem in its earlier and simpler form): 

‘I do not think Jenny would be understood but by few, and even of 
those few the majority would be offended by the mode of treatment. 
The character of the speaker himself is too doubtful. He seems, even to 
me, anomalous. He reasons and feels entirely like a wise and just man— 
yet is occasionally drunk and brutal: no affection for the girl shows itself 
—his throwing die money in her hair is disorderly—he is altogether a 
disorderly person.* 
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William Rossetti pointed out that Ruskin had apparently not under¬ 
stood ‘the merely casual and extempore relation* of the male speaker 
and Jenny. But he also misread the author’s meaning in regard to the 
‘drunk and brutal*. Rossetti does not suggest that he was ever drunk 
or brutal—quite the contrary. He reflects that, maybe—Jenny was 
merely glad— 


* That I'm not drunk or ruffianly 
And let you rest upon my knee.* 

His mother wrote (6 May, 1870): 

‘The flower of the whole book is Jenny. In your poems and thought 
there are depths below depths; I cannot sound them even after repeated 
attempts; I suppose my apprehension is too obtuse.* 

Thomas Maitland (Robert Buchanan), October 1871, wrote: 

‘Whether he is writing of the holy Damozel, or of the Virgin herself, 
or of Dante, or of Jenny, the street-walker, he is fleshly all over. . . . 
Never spiritual, never tender; always self-conscious and aesthetic. . . . The 
whole tone of the poem Jenny is more than usually coarse and heartless.* 

As he grew older Gabriel became aware of harbouring some alien 
sympathies and there is at moments a touch of nostalgia in his utter¬ 
ances. In a letter to Madame Bodichon of 1870, he writes: 

‘In answer to your enquiry, I was just going to say I was sorry I do not 
know (only perceive on reflection that I hope I never may) what is to be 
got in Norway or further North.... You see I am an inveterate southerner 
though I fear no particular patriot.* 

About the same time and from the same locality, he wrote to his 
American friend, Prof. Charles Elliot Norton: 

‘I am going for my walk now in a pleasing but not very sympathetic 
entourage of leafless woods and English associations, which I have grown 
old in but am perhaps never quite at home with.* 

In contemplating Rossetti’s life there are moments when he appears 
not as the protagonist of a personal tragedy, beset by the slings and 
arrows of domestic misfortune, but as an incident in an age-long 
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national tragedy (even now in the toils of change and fate)—the 
tragedy of Italian emigration —product of diverse errors and adversity 
of circumstances economic and political—which has scattered abroad 
such inestimable treasures of genius, labour, and beauty, and turned 
so many of Italy’s sons into ‘displaced persons’. 

The legend of Rossetti’s dolce far niente —his unwillingness to take 
the necessary pains to master his art—rests on flimsy foundations. A 
certain restiveness to discipline, a ‘lounging’ or dreamy habit in youth, 
when poetry and painting were contending for right of way, together 
with all the other rising energies of adolescence, seems to be at the 
bottom of it, but it is very scantily supported by the testimony of his 
life and work. Shortly after his death, F. G. Stephens, who had been 
so familiar with his early days and ways, wrote: 

‘It is the more to his honour that, while his faculty in verse was rare, 
brilliant, and great, he had at this period to undergo agonies of toil and 
passionately, so to say, to tear himself to pieces while he became a painter 
according to the lofty standards of Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, and 
Millais. These, as well as other friends of his, witnessed the greatness of 
the struggle and honoured accordingly the victor of that strenuous self- 
contest/ 

In mature years his diligence was exemplary, and no other cares or 
any social calls or ambitions interfered with it. He worked on through 
ill-health, insomnia, failing eyesight, drugs, melancholia, and found 
therein his greatest strength and comfort. 1 Striving after perfection in 
the work of his hand was, indeed, an irresistible impulse with him, and 
became a dangerous obsession in times of failing powers or altered 
vision, when efforts for further amelioration of his paintings would 
often have been better untried. 

As a poet, no man had a more exalted or exacting conception of his 
relation to the Muse. With an exquisite sense of the force and fitness 
of language, he laboured to express his thoughts and emotions con¬ 
cisely and precisely. His condensation—worthy of some remote Latin 
ancestor—is sometimes a severe tax on ordinary understanding. 2 He 
is never difficult to follow because of vague or vapoury thought or 

1 In a letter to Christina Rossetti after her brother’s death Madox Brown wrote: ‘There 
is no doubt poor dear Gabriel’s life has been consumed more rapidly owing to the con¬ 
tinual outpouring of that poetry in song and picture which he seems to have been sent into 
the world to produce.* 

•William Rossetti’s Prose Paraphrase of the House of Life which forms a sequel to his 
study of D.G.R. as Designer and Writer (1882) is lucid and most valuable. 
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careless imagery, but because of the clarity of his own mind and his 
passion for the quintessential. 


Much of the inter-war hostility towards Rossetti was clearly due to 
his attitude towards women. 

For reasons which it would be quite beyond our scope to examine, 
the relation of the sexes, in England especially, went through a singular 
crisis during the years intervening between the last Great War and 
the first Greater one. 

The legend—or myth—of the gentler sex was in basse acque , and 
any artist or writer who devoted his genius to exalting Woman was 
bound to meet with distrust and prejudice. Even in the Art Schools, 
the female form was at a discount, and to secure sittings women 
models had to starve themselves into a decline in the endeavour to 
look like boys. The adolescent male was in the ascendant. 

This was a most inauspicious moment for the centenary of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. He was not the first poet to sing the beauty of woman 
and the delights associated with it, nor the first painter to depict it; 
but he had done so with a fervour unequalled in this country, and was 
more than commonly obsessed by the relationship, which he idealized 
as the mainspring of all that is dearest and noblest in life and as the 
symbol of Divine Love. Perhaps because at an early and impressionable 
age he was so impregnated with the poetry of the Trccentisti, trans¬ 
lated by him with such mastery, this exaltation of the love of woman 
became a vital factor in his life and art. To Gabriele the elder, the 
Dantesque and pre-Dantesque images and rhapsodies could not really 
apply to living beings, but were abstractions reflecting the supreme 
ideals of the human intellect. Beatrice was not a woman to him; but 
to his son she was human and feminine, and woman was idealized into 
Beatrice . 

His mother—simple and womanly—was to Gabriel the dearest 
thing in life; and if he was drawn to Catholicism (which it was his 
misfortune never to embrace) it was by the Mariology that repelled 
Christina. 
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^Rossetti’s personality—the man himself as he appeared to those 
about him—emerges unambiguously from the facts recorded in this 
volume: his own writings and his friends have testified to it elsewhere, 
nor can any later retractions or detractions permanently darken the 
picture. The note insisted upon with impressive unanimity is the 
nobility of his looks and demeanour. A. C. Benson writes: 

‘It is impossible to insist too strongly on a certain element in Rossetti's 
character which can only be described as a natural kingliness. ... He was 
the undisputed sovereign of any group in which he found himself.’^ 

This element, recognized ungrudgingly by men of such potent 
personality as Madox Brown and Whistler, and so touchingly voiced 
by the blind poet, Philip Bourke Marston, 1 was still insisted upon by 
one of the last survivors of those who knew Rossetti well. Lisa Still¬ 
man, who was the stepdaughter of Marie Spartali Stillman, wrote 
of him shortly before her death in February, 1946: 

‘Later I went often to D. G. Rossetti’s studio. My Greek stepmother 
was sitting to him; and again I had the sense of being treated as an equal 
and one worthy of respect. . . . Instead of a father and protector, as Madox 
Brown impressed me, here was a leader, a prince. Later I saw Salvini in 
Hamlet and was reminded of D. G. Rossetti. They had the same regal 
carriage of somewhat portly bodies, the same light footstep, and the same 
musical voice. . . . Rossetti was something to me that commanded 
reserve and some ceremony—though I don’t think he had any such 
feeling.* 

{jCanon Richard Watson Dixon, who knew Rossetti from the early 
Oxford days till close on his death, thus recalled his impression of him: 

‘I think that the leading features of his character struck me more at 
first than the characteristics of his genius; or rather that my notion of the 
character of the man was formed first, and was then applied to his works, 
and identified with them. The main features of his character were, in my 
apprehension, fearlessness, kindliness, a decision that sometimes made him 
seem somewhat arbitrary, and condensation or concentration. . . . His 
work was great; the man was greater. ... It was in fact impossible to 
have been more free from captiousness, jealousy, envy, or any other form 
of pettiness, than this truly noble man.’ 


1< Why is he not some great exiled king,’ he exclaimed, ‘that we might give our lives 
in trying to restore him to his kingdom?’ 
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This arbitrary character—what Theodore Watts describes as liis 
‘Napoleonic imperiousness*—was blended with a gentle quality of 
singular sensitivity. His brother tells of the quaint thoughtfulness with 
which he excluded from his published poems the sonnet On the Site 
of a Mulberry Tree 9 planted by William Shakespeare , in which he certainly 
does not spare the feelings of the reverend gentleman who felled it, 
but, fearing lest the lines 

Whose soul is carrion now,—too mean to yield 
Some tailors ninth allotment of a ghost — 

might ‘hurt the feelings of some sensitive member or members of the 
tailoring craft*, chose rather to spoil them by substituting ‘starveling* 
for the proverbial tailor, in which form it was published in the 
Academy . 


Rossetti’s reaction to Criticism is a matter of considerable importance 
in his life, and claims some notice in any attempt to estimate his 
personality. 

f While in all questions of taste and artistic preference and in his 
critical estimates of painting and literature, he was entirely spon¬ 
taneous and self-reliant, and hardly if at all influenced by the opinions 
of others, it is clear that Rossetti was not altogether indifferent or 
insensitive to opinion in regard to himself and his work. From child¬ 
hood I looked up to my father as exemplifying par excellence the man 
who suffers neither change nor bitterness from criticism, who, though 
willing to listen to reasonable dissension from his own views, pursues 
undcviatingly the even tenour of his ways, relying on his own judg¬ 
ment for approval or censure. It is not unlikely that this attitude— 
which was rather strengthened than modified by time—was in some 
measure due to his brother’s disturbing experience in the matter of 
criticism, j 

Yet a like spirit was not wanting in Gabriel, and, in considering his 
reactions to hostile treatment, it should be remembered that he has 
all along been judged in juxtaposition with the fraternal example of 
intangibility. William was among the first biographers to deal with 
the affaire Maitland-Buchanan, and although he did this justly and 
sympathetically, and pointed out the unfair implications of Bell Scott’s 
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account of it all, he necessarily expressed an extremist view on the 
subject. He had from thq^first been opposed to his brother taking any 
retaliative steps and discountenanced the publication of his scathing 
rejoinder. His view was that silence and indifference, if not contempt, 
was the only fitting answer to such abuse. 

When, some eight months after the original attack on him, Gabriel 
succumbed to a violent nervous crisis, in which the Fleshly School 
undoubtedly played a part, this collapse was the joint product of a 
number of concurrent irritations. Such corrosion of spirit as Buchanan 
was instrumental in producing resulted from the impact of his obsceni¬ 
ties upon a spirit already deeply disturbed by the thoughts evoked by 
the exhumation. As William wrote: ‘Unfortunately there was in him 
already only too much of morbid material on which the venom of 
detraction was to work.’ 

In such subjective poetry as most of the Sonnets of the House of 
Life there is a personal element so quick with the heart-beat of the 
writer, so intimately interwoven with his innermost and dearest 
feelings, that he cannot but recoil when it is mauled by a coarse hand 
or sullied by a dirty one. Such poetry is not merely an intellectual 
utterance or the outpouring of spontaneous lyrical impulse: every 
thought, every pang has been acutely suffered, every image moulded 
from the living plasm of the soul. This is as true of Rossetti as of 
Shelley, and he put it into words in Sonnet LXI, beginning: 

By thine own tears thy song must tears beget , 

O Singer! Magic mirror thou hast none 
Except thy manifest heart; and save thine own 
Anguish or ardour , else no amulet. 

That Rossetti came to regard Buchanan’s attack as an episode in a 
‘conspiracy’ contrived by a literary camorra inimical to himself is not 
surprising when we consider not only the state of his own mind, but 
that of so many of his friends, as shown in the earlier chapters of this 
volume; while the treatment allotted to him posthumously confirms 
rather than invalidates the notion. Even immediately after his death 
the set determination to run him down was apparent in many quarters. 1 

*1 have before me a letter dated 13 March, 1883, from Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson to 
William Rossetti, referring to an article he had just published in Blackwood*s Magazine 
reviewing the posthumous Exhibition of Rossetti’s works at Burlington House. It con¬ 
tains die following passage: T only regret that a hostile editor, already committed to 
severe censure, forbade me the expression of heartfelt sympathy. I should have wished 
to pay warmer tribute to the fervid imagination and the glory of colour displayed through- 
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His unwillingness to exhibit his paintings has been spoken of as 
another symptom of Rossetti’s unmanly apprehension of criticism. 
This is a prejudiced view of the matter, and one that his brother always 
regarded as unfair. Gabriel had no love of publicity, and never courted 
it, and, though he assumed no sort of hauteur or contempt for the 
opinion of 'oi ttoXXoi, he was no doubt well pleased that circumstances 
exempted him from the necessity of submitting to its dictates. The 
fact that, so early in his professional career, Ruskin bought up every¬ 
thing he was willing to sell, and that, later, a circle of admirers and 
patrons who were well pleased to do likewise gathered round him, 
combined with an exceeding distaste for taking any extraneous trouble 
or being hustled in any way, is mainly accountable. Once having 
formed this habit, he had no incentive and no inclination to change. 
It is worth noting that this aversion to exhibiting his paintings was not 
affected by the nervous crisis or persecution mania connected with the 
attack on his poetry. 

Rossetti was in fact never entirely satisfied with his work: his aim 
was always higher than his hand could reach. In 1877, when declining 
to join the new group of the Grosvenor Gallery, he wrote: 

‘What, holds me back is simply the lifelong feeling of dissatisfaction 
which I have experienced from the disparity of aim and attainment in 
what I have all my life produced as best I could.’ 

These are modest words—and certainly not less sincere than modest 
—from a highly esteemed and successful artist at the zenith of his 
career. 'As best I could * is a not unworthy motto, and neither the sensual 
phase of Venus Verticordia , which offended Ruskin, nor any later 
mannerism, derogated from it. If Rossetti chose never to strut upon 
the stage, he was certainly never tempted to play to the gallery. 


Let us glance at another popular aspersion on D. G. Rossetti’s 
character: that he was grasping. Someone has said—not without truth 
—that he seemed to be keen on making money and completely in- 

out the works. This denied, the article I confess reads to me coldly critical. And yet that 
it went to the uttermost verge of the prescribed limits, was indicated by the Editor’s note, 
asking me to take from the proof an extract from Buchanan’s letter of recantation—the 
reason assigned being that it was unwise to revive the controversy.* 
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different to what became of it. To go further than this, and to speak 
of him as grasping because he liked to get the best price obtainable 
for his work, is, to say the least, captious. Rossetti belonged to a family 
and race not distinguished for commercial ability, but he happened to 
possess a very clear head for business, as for some other things. He 
made much less money than any of the other eminent P.R.B.s, original 
or derivative. He lived from hand to mouth, even in his most opulent 
years, and never contrived to save or invest a penny. While loth to 
sell his pictures for less than they were worth, and very much pleased 
to get a good price for them, he constantly gave them away, not only 
to Fanny, Watts-Dunton and others, but in lieu of, or addition to, 
money contributions for the benefit of his indigent friends. He died 
a poor man—his estate clearing his modest debts and leaving some 
trifling benefit to his family. 1 

Whether Rossetti is regarded as a ‘moral* man or otherwise is a 
question the importance—indeed the very meaning—of which varies 
vastly with the mind of the inquirer, according to his own standards 
and interpretation. In the latter-day notes about his brother which 
William jotted down he remarks: 

‘The quality which he most valued in the intercourse of life may per¬ 
haps have been a general tone of kindliness and liberality, whether com¬ 
bined or not with strictness of principle. To moral lapses of one sort or 
another—if not showing some sinister and ingrained perversion of 
character—he was certainly indulgent. He resented anything like treachery 
or double dealing.* 

But it has often been said (beginning perhaps with Ford Hueffer) 
that Rossetti was a-moral —not concerned with ethical values at all, or 
regarding himself as being—as an artist—above them. This is entirely 
untrue. Gabriel absorbed certain moral convictions with his mother's 
milk, and never questioned them: however much he may have 
derogated from the professed moral or sexual standards of his time, 
he was not indifferent to moral values, and did not conceive himself 
to be above them. He had never heard of the Superman and would 
have disliked him very much. 

On the glorification of Self and the expediency of cultivating it 
above all else, he wrote to Scott in the early days of their acquaintance: 

1 The fine old Castello del Quarto on the outskirts of Vasto, belonging to one of the 
last surviving cousins of the Rossettis, which I visited in 1926, was certainly the most 
opulent of the family domains. Plate-laying on the U.S. railroads—not painting or 
poetry—produced the funds that bought it. 
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*1 have been reading Alexander Smith’s book. It is wonderful, exactly 
in the way you said, and I mean to read it through. The Life Drama has 
nothing particular to say except that it seems to bear vaguely on the 
favourite doctrine that scoundrelism is a sacred probation of the soul. But 
I find this everywhere. I am reading Wilhelm Meister , where the hero’s 
selfculture is a great process, amusing and amazing one. On one page 
he is in despair about some girl he has been the death of; in the next you 
are delighted with his enlarged views of Hamlet. Nothing plainly is so 
fatal to the duty of self-culture as self-sacrifice, even to the measure of a 
grain of mustard-seed. ... I should like to hunt up as many instances of 
this noble theory as possible, and form them into an encyclopaedia for the 
benefit of self-cultivators.* 

No man was less liable than Rossetti to take flattering unction to 
his soul. If Art was Iris purpose in life and an end in itself, integral and 
supreme, he was never swayed by any cant attached to the doctrine, 
nor decoyed by it into exaggerating the importance of his own 
personality. Some jottings in verse and prose in one of the tiny note¬ 
books he carried in his pocket in later years give expression to this 
same distrust of self-idealization: 

*Thou that beyond thy real self dost see 
A self-ideal, bid thy heart beware ’— 


and again: 

‘Conceit is not so much the over-value of a man’s own work as the 
fatal capacity for abstracting, from his inevitable knowledge of the value 
of his achievements, an ideal of his intrinsic power.’ 

Two notable and suggestive criticisms of Rossetti and his work— 
one contemporary and dealing with his poetry, the other of more 
recent date and bearing rather on his personality, judged by his life 
as recounted by his traducers together with a reading of his early 
prose narrative, Hand and Soul —are from the pens of Roman Catholics 
and appeared in Catholic reviews. Of all the appreciations of his 
poetry known to Rossetti, the notice in the Catholic World of New 
York, of May, 1874, gave him the greatest satisfaction. 1 The writer 
(Mr. J. C. Earle) regarded the Poems as having peculiar claims upon 

*It is interesting to note that—in spite of Emerson’s pronunciamento (recorded by 
W. B. Scott) that Rossetti’s poetry was not of a kind to appeal to American readers, so 
much of the more understanding and sympathetic criticism of the man and his work 
comes from across the Atlantic. 
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the interest of Catholic readers’ and found nothing in the volume— 
apart from ‘some lines one could have wished unwritten’—to shock 
Catholic sensibilities, while its whole spirit appealed to him as bearing 
witness to the writer’s deep Catholic heredity. 

The later writer 1 selects Rossetti as personifying the Artist destroyed 
utterly by the creed of ‘self-expression’ and by life-long shrinking 
from effort. 

‘What he should have striven to be he made no effort to become/ he 
writes. ‘In trying to give expression to himself he followed the desires of 
his heart and lost all beauty and virtue in the mires of sensuality. His 
infidelity to his wife, his outbursts of temper, his thoughtless neglect, 
led to her suicide/ 2 

Judged by this critic, Rossetti erred and failed because he relied on the 
sufficiency of self-expression and came to believe ‘I need but be my¬ 
self and I shall be as He’. 

Is this judgment borne out by Rossetti’s writings, or by his life? 

That Rossetti felt more ancl more the lack of the support and con¬ 
solation of a definite creed is clear from the incidents and considera¬ 
tions set forth in Chapter XXIV. Hall Caine noted this when first he 
met Rossetti. 

‘He had inherited a strong religious spirit—such as could only be called 
Catholic/ he declares, ‘inherited, I say, for, though from his immediate 
parents, he assuredly did not inherit any devotion to the Madonna, his 
own submission to religious influences was too unreasoning and un¬ 
questioning to be anything but intuitive/ 

His attitude towards spiritual things ‘was exactly the reverse of what 
we call Protestant*. To this observer Rossetti appeared in the last days 
of his life ‘by religious bias of nature a monk of the middle ages’. 

It was this quality of mind that flabbergasted Scott. 

‘Another feature of my visitor astonished me more than I can now 
describe/ he writes of his first acquaintance with the young artist. ‘He 
had never thought of pietistic matters except as a sentiment , theology being 
altogether ignored by him. This was a state of mind new to me, a Scotch- 

1 D<mfe Gabriel Rossetti , by Dom Thomas Vemer Moore, The Dublin Review , Aprily 
1937 * Among the few works cited by the Author, mention is made of Violet Hunt ancr 
Evelyn Waugh. 

a We have here a notable example of a serious estimate of Rossetti’s character distorted 
by the lies of Violet Hunt’s The Wife of Rossetti . 
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man. ... He had no idea of the changed position of historical forms of 
cosmogony of religion by geological and other discoveries/ 

It appears in truth that any disharmony in Rossetti’s life, and the 
source of much underlying unhappiness, is to be sought in this innate, 
inherited need for a religious discipline—which could have found 
satisfaction only in Catholicism—and the indifferent or antagonistic 
environment in which, from early youth onward, he tacitly accepted 
an agnosticism alien to his nature. The home environment was of 
course neither indifferent nor antagonistic. Religious guidance of the 
family was left to Frances Rossetti, who was a Protestant of the Church 
of England. Gabriele never countered her influence with the children, 
nor was tempted to do so, while his own quarrel with the Catholic 
Church was of the age and mainly political—an aspect completely 
indifferent to the younger Gabriel. At a very early age, he and his 
brother ceased to attend their mother’s church and dropped all reli¬ 
gious observance; yet it is clear that by innate tendency Gabriel was 
as religious-minded as his sisters. 

From The Blessed Damozel , written in his nineteenth year, to Lost 
Days and other sonnets of The House of Life , this spirit is apparent: in 
none of his utterances does he view death as the end of the life known 
to us here. Even—or especially—in the sense of guilt or shortcoming 
often expressed in his poetry, there is an implicit conviction of some 
ultimate good, or purpose, from which he felt himself to have dero¬ 
gated. His was a nature that could have accepted Faith for the very 
reason that he had no wish to argue about it, nor cared the least about 
historical forms of cosmogony or the geological discoveries so final as 
counter evidence to many of his generation. Yet The Cloud Confines 
expresses as finely as anything in the language the doubt—or rather 
the one unsatisfying certainty—of the agnostic. 


But, whatever the vicissitudes of his life, and whatever its infelicities, 
[Rossetti’s memory rests finally on his production in two arts^Art— 
Ithe enduring expression of the faculties and vision with which he was 
greatly endowed—was the breath and being of life to him, the one 
of his allotted span of it. He was never false to his Art, and from 
childhood to death knew no counter allegiances. In living and working, 
few artists have been so faithful, so constant, and so consistent!} sCS 





Appendices 

I 

After the publication of Violet Hunt’s Wife of Rossetti I wrote to the Times 
Literary Supplement (27th October, 1932) challenging the veracity of some of 
her statements, and in particular of her version of the circumstances attending 
the death of Lizzie Rossetti. Miss Hunt made no reply. At about the same date 
Mr. Richard Sunne, writing in Time and Tide , took exception to certain aspects 
of the book and certain statements contained in it. This gave rise to a corres¬ 
pondence of which the following excerpts reproduce the main points. 


1 


From Time and Tide , October 1,1932 

MEN AND BOOKS 
By Richard Sunne 

. . . Miss Hunt admits that she has based her story on sources ‘chiefly oral*, 
and,’although she gives a long list of authorities, I am not satisfied that her 
informants were always trustworthy. She does not give sufficient evidence 
for the most terrible statements. Who, for instance, told her that Madox 
Brown found pinned on Elizabeth’s nightdress a paper with the inscription 
‘My life is so miserable I wish for no more of it’? . . . The most painful of 
Miss Hunt’s accusations against Rossetti is that, after quarrelling violently 
with his wife (the evidence for this is presumably again Miss Hunt’s recollec¬ 
tion of Brown’s conversation), 1 the poet had dashed out of the house (near 
Blackfriars) at nine o’clock and gone to Wapping, where Fanny Hughes (his 
mistress then, according to Miss Hunt) lived, returning to find Elizabeth dying 
at 11 o’clock. Rossetti’s own statement is that he told his wife he was going 
to the Working Men’s College on that fatal Monday; it was his night there, 
and that he went there. Whereat Miss Hunt ejaculates in a footnote, ‘No, it 
was not.’ Yet earlier in the book she has stated equally categorically that 

1 It should be noted that Miss Hunt does not herself claim to have heard Madox Brown 
talk about this matter. Beyond the statement in her Introduction that she ‘remembers 
Brown’s flowing beard’, she makes no pretence to an intimacy that never existed or to any 
conversation with him. 
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Rossetti’s ‘day, then, was Monday and remained Monday until after his wife’s 
death, though his attendances grew more and more intermittent’. If she is 
right in this earlier statement, it would explain why Rossetti was not examined 
at the inquest why he went out and where: the poet’s friends would have 
informed the coroner, who would not wish to question the husband over¬ 
much, where Rossetti was, and there would be ample evidence to confirm it. 


2 

From Time and Tide , October 8, 1932 

THE WIFE OF ROSSETTI 

Sir,—Oh this tiresome, nagging, strangling bar against Hearsay in 
Biography, and how is one to do without it? And the use of private letters, 
to and from, barred, and the Law, too, of Copyright, limiting quotations till 
most of the sense is left out! Mrs. Gabriel Rossetti died before I was bom, 
but I heard all about ‘The Blessed Damozel* from those who assisted at her 
tragedy, as well as from her sister-in-law, Christina, who sedulously hadn’t. 

. . . Hearsay seems to be the only way of getting at the facts, except through 
viva voce questioning, and listening to the answers of persons who witnessed 
or were deeply concerned in scenes affecting her; and speeches of the pro¬ 
tagonists, recorded by these three men, Ford Madox Brown, William 
Allingham and Luke Ionides. Swinburne, who adored her, was no gossip. 
But the piece of conviction—the paper setting forth her reason for taking her 
own life—I saw with my own eyes—the eyes of fourteen or so. I did not, of 
course, presume to handle it. But, on a later day, in January, 1898,1 met Mr. 
Holman Hunt at poor little Mrs. W. B. Scott’s funeral, and asked him point 
blank what were those famous words, at which I had merely glanced so many 
years agone? He, a kind old man, was as wax in my hands: he repeated the 
sentence and I went home and wrote it down. It was easy to see that he had 
come to regard his old friend Gabriel in the light of a murderer and a fornicator 
and wanted us all to understand the reason of his break with him. . . . 

With regard to the trend of proceedings at the inquest, Mr. Sunne is surely 
right. My Note, ‘No, it was not’ (Rossetti’s evening at the Working Men’s 
College) is a mistake: notes nearly always are! ... 

I am, etc., 

Violet Hunt 

80 Campden Hill Road, 

W.8. 
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3 

From Time and Tide , October 22,1932 

THE ROSSETTIS AND MISS VIOLET HUNT 

Sir, . . . May I also briefly comment on Miss Hunt's reply to my article. It 
appears now that she never read the words of the paper which she tells us 
Madox Brown found pinned on Mrs. Rossetti's night-dress. She heard them 
years afterwards from Holman Hunt who ‘was as wax in my hands'. I distrust 
witnesses of wax. Then Miss Hunt admits that she was wrong in her statement 
that Rossetti would not have gone to the Working Men's College on the fatal 
Monday, but it horrifies me that she offers no apology for inventing the now 
admittedly baseless legend that he had gone to his mistress. She produces no 
evidence that Rossetti was unfaithful to his wife, nor that Fanny was his 
mistress while his wife was alive. All she does is to plead for ‘hearsay' in 
biography, and complain that Swinburne ‘was no gossip'. When we consider 
how extravagantly untrue is hearsay about the living, why should we believe 
that it is more credible about the dead? 

I am, etc., 

Richard Sunnb 


4 

From Time and Tide , November 5, 1932 

THE WIFE OF ROSSETTI 

Sir,—Will you allow me to add a few words to the correspondence in 
Time and Tide regarding Miss Violet Hunt's romance, The Wife of Rossetti ? 
... I have now read Mr. Sunne's review, Miss Hunt’s reply, and Mr. Sunne’s 
rejoinder. 

Further discussion may, indeed, appear superfluous, since Miss Hunt has 
so clearly informed the public that her book is not to be taken seriously and, 
in particular, that there is no foundation for her repellent story of Rossetti's 
flying visit to ‘Wapping' on the night of his wife's death. . . . Her intention 
obviously was to write an entertaining book and the real error consists in 
treating it as biography. It would no doubt be better to leave the matter there, 
if it were not for the further statements, having the same spurious semblance 
of statements of fact, contained in Miss Hunt’s letter. 

I have already affirmed in a letter to the Times Literary Supplement that the 
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account given in The Wife of Rossetti of the finding of Lizzie Rossetti’s last 
message, and the message itself, are untrue: and I speak on the basis of more 
reputable and direct 'oral evidence’. Miss Hunt now fastens the main responsi¬ 
bility for her story on Holman Hunt—‘a kind old man’ who was ‘as wax in 
my hands’. . . . Holman Hunt has been dead many years, and his widow—a 
combative old lady well able to stand up for his memory—died some two years 
ago. The dead cannot defend themselves, but at least two persons still living 
can refute the story told of Lizzie Rossetti’s death, while those who knew 
Holman Hunt will be loth to credit the part in its transmission attributed to 
him. The whole story is as worthless as the preposterous tale that the alleged 
lethal paper was preserved (by whom?) and actually displayed to Miss 
Hunt. . . . 

Christina Rossetti I did know in the flesh, and though none, perhaps, knew 
her intimately, I knew her as well as she could be known by an intelligent 
young girl who saw her frequently and at times lived with her. She was the 
most reserved of women, but very affectionate and approachable in the family 
circle. In the light of my personal knowledge of my aunt, and on the evidence 
of her whole life, I protest against the name of this austere woman being 
dragged out to cover Miss Violet Hunt’s sordid imaginings. I deny the possi¬ 
bility of her having held forth on the subject of her dead sister-in-law to a 
comparative stranger—for all I know a complete stranger. . . . 

I am, etc., 

Helen Rossetti Angeli 

1 Chemin de Vermont, 

Geneva. 


5 

On November 8, 1932, Clara Watts-Dunton, widow of Rossetti’s intimate 
friend, wrote to me: 

Dear (Mrs.) Helen Angeli, 

... I got this book the day after publication and devoured it eagerly all day 
and part of the night. To say that I was amazed at that sentence 1 on the title- 
page is saying very little. One has to read so much before one arrives at—as 
you say—‘the central episode’. But when I finally came to the repetition I was 
thunderstruck! I felt I had to see Violet Hunt and get her to explain. . . . 
Well, she came, and in the course of conversation I point-blank asked her how 
she came to know what was written on the piece of paper pinned to Lizzie 
Siddal’s nightgown!! 

She equivocated—to say the least of it—and then said Madox Brown told 
*‘My life is so miserable I wish for no more of it.* 
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her mother and that her mother had written these words in her Diary. I terribly 
wanted to say I didn't believe it.... 

. . . ‘Years back/ I told her, ‘when I asked my husband for an account of 
these happenings, he answered me thus—‘You know a lot of things and I have 
told you much, but about this I am never going to talk. Madox Brown and 
the rest of us [sic] went to their graves without telling and so shall I.*. . . 

With all sincere regards, 

Clara Watts-Dunton 

The Pines, 

Putney. 


6 

To Lady Rothenstein, Miss Hunt declared that she had received her informa¬ 
tion from Mr. William Rossetti! 


II 

The following excerpts from The Times Literary Supplement, London, of 
the 16th and 23rd May, 1942, give an idea of the tone and substance of Rossetti 
commentary till recently current in the highest literary spheres of his native 
land. 


1 

From The Times Literary Supplement, May 16, 1942 

ROSSETTI'S TRAGEDY 

Sir,—In the penultimate paragraph of your review of Mr. William Gaunt’s 
very interesting book on the Pre-Raphaelites—the paragraph headed ‘Rossetti's 
Part’—I read the following words: ‘The tragedy is, as he says, drug addiction 
and psychopathology—to which we may add cadging, which even Harold 
Skimpole would have condemned for lack of candour. Sponging of that sort 
was not the worst form of the parasitic practices of Rossetti.' 

Will you allow me to protest most emphatically against this unwarranted 
attack on my long-dead uncle, made too late for any of his contemporaries and 
intimates to defend him, and couched in terms so offensive and insulting that 
I am loth to copy them down? 

I deny that Rossetti was either a ‘cadger' or ‘parasitic’. I know of no 
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evidence suggesting that he was, and of a great deal, both oral and docu¬ 
mentary, pointing in the opposite direction. In his own family and to a wide 
circle of friends he was known to be the most generous of men, as liberal with 
his means and money as he was with help and encouragement to all talent and 
intelligent endeavour that he met with. He was himself the victim of a great 
number of needy and greedy satellites, but never referred to his most tenacious 
spongers in such insulting terms. 

What does your reviewer exactly mean by the remark quoted? On what 
evidence does he base this preposterous accusation? In Mr. Gaunt’s book 
reference is made to a transaction in Rossetti’s later life, when he was ill (or, 
if you prefer, psychopathic) and apprehensive of blindness, when an old lady 
closely connected with intimate friends of his pressed a sum of some £500 
on him, which he accepted, apparently with some unfulfilled (but also un¬ 
solicited) intention of repayment. He was also, it is known, in the habit of 
getting ‘subs* in advance from his picture-patrons and purchasers for work 
in hand (especially replicas, which were inclined to drag) and this practice 
caused some confusion and annoyance to himself and others, and led to a 
great deal of correspondence, some of which I possess. 

As far as I am aware, the only person on whom Rossetti could have been 
said to ‘sponge’ from time to time throughout his life was his brother, my 
father. William Rossetti, in his less reckless way, was as generous as Gabriel, 
and readily lent or gave anything needful. Some good-natured allusion to 
small sums that were not returned—such as the famous ten shillings for the 
Blake Manuscripts—has been dished up again and again, and may be partly 
responsible for these attacks; though my father would have bitten the end off 
his pen before writing it had he foreseen the use it would be put to. The oft- 
repeated story of Rossetti making too free with Madox Brown’s turps and 
trousers is another instance of how the most innocent and casual allusion to 
the small incidents of life can be exaggerated and distorted by malignity or 
petty-mindedness. I knew Madox Brown well, and I know how he felt about 
Rossetti, and how entirely absent from his mind was any kind of grudge for 
such help as he had been able to give him. There was constant give and take 
between these two great friends and artists, and, after the earliest years, Rossetti 
was more often of the two in a position (materially) to lend or give, and he 
availed himself of this privilege with joy and gratitude, as far as Madox Brown 
would allow him. 

As to the ‘worst forms of parasitic practice’ which put hyper-Skimpole 
cadgery in the shade, what does your reviewer mean? I can only conceive of 
some base depth of intellectual blood-sucking as fulfilling this charge, but 
doubt whether even the most reckless blacker-out of honoured reputations 
could suggest such a fault in Rossetti. 

Space forbids me to attempt to deal with other vaguer but hardly less 
ob ecdonable allusions to Rossetti in this review, but I feel that it would be 
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negligent and wrong for the last survivors of the Rossetti circle to make no 
effort to defend his memory. 

Yours faithfully, 

Helbn Madox Rossetti Angeli 

3 St. Edmund's Terrace, 

N.W.8. 

To this the reviewer replied: 

It would be impertinent of me to say that I respect Mrs. Rossetti Angeli’s 
defence of her uncle, and regret having had to write what would naturally 
hurt the feelings of Rossetti's surviving relatives. The occasion would not have 
arisen if the subject had been the Rossetti to whom I was careful to draw 
attention—the ‘very great maker of beauty in picture and in poetry, whose 
work is loved and honoured to this day'. But the matter in hand was the 
‘tragedy* of Rossetti's character, the psychopathology (the word is Mr. 
Gaunt’s, not mine) of moral as well as physical weakness. The evidence for 
what I ventured to call parasitic practices has been brought together by Mr. 
Gaunt, who has not misrepresented his authorities and cannot be convicted 
of any bias against Rossetti. Particulars of the money matters will be found 
on pp. 53, 66 and 122-3 of Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy ; and if my reference 
to Harold Skimpole should seem unduly offensive, it should be remembered 
that candour was the one virtue of that shameless cadger. Rossetti's use of his 
friends' purses seems to me something other than the indifference about money 
which is supposed to be a feature of the ‘artistic temperament'; equally, his 
generosity when he was in funds was the result of thought, not of thoughtless¬ 
ness? 

For the ‘worst form', the last paragraph of my review should have saved 
me the necessity of saying any more about it; and I must decline to amplify 
what I there wrote. 


2 

From The Times Literary Supplement , May 23, 1942 

ROSSETTI'S TRAGEDY 

Sir,—I have read your reviewer's courteous reply to my letter arising out 
of ‘Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy' and, while assuring him that my feelings are not 
of a kind to be hurt by anything he may say about my family, I am gratified 
to note that his only attempt to justify his attack on D. G. Rossetti is to refer 
me back to the very points in Mr. Gaunt’s book 1 which I had dealt with in 
my letter as obviously and utterly inadequate to justify any such attack. 
1 Pages 53, 66 , and 122-3. 
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As for the ‘worst form of parasitic practice’, your reviewer refers me to the 
last paragraph of his article, with particular reference, no doubt, to a state¬ 
ment that Rossetti ‘preyed’ upon the girl he married, and ‘drew out her 
virtue’—whatever that reprehensible process may have been. This is so 
meaningless that it defies analysis and (apparently) defence. May I be allowed 
to add that recent attempts to represent Rossetti as either exploiting or crush¬ 
ing Lizzie Siddal’s genius are such arrant nonsense that one can only surmise 
they will soon drop out of fashion? 

Hblen Madox Rossetti Angeli 
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down in health and recovery, xvi, 
xvii; death and the Rossetti legend 
and travesty, xviii; periods of deni¬ 
gration and attacks on Rossetti, 
1-5; the Centenary and revived 
interest in him, 5-6; The Wife of 
Rossetti , 6-7; attempt to reconstruct 
the facts, 8; Rossetti’s family, early 
and racial influences, 9-1$; English 
friends and influences, 15, 16; his 
brother William, 16-20; Gabriel’s 
love for his mother, 20, 21, 261; 
Christina and Maria, 22-3; friend¬ 
ships and art patrons, 24-5; the 
Maenzas, 25-6; Munro, Hughes 
and others, 27-30; William Ailing- 
ham, 30-4; Frederick Sandys and 
others, 34-8; long and close friend¬ 
ship with Madqx Brown, 39-52; 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
Rossetti’s relations with fellow- 
artists; cessation of P.R.B. inti¬ 
macies, 53-78; Thomas Woolner, 
53-7; end of this friendship, 54-6; 
friendship with Hunt and its cessa¬ 
tion, 58-73; Rossetti’s own state¬ 
ments on his position in the P.R.B., 
61-2; William Rossetti on the sub¬ 
ject, 63; Holman Hunt on the 
‘myth* of Rossetti’s leadership, 65- 
66; attributes the myth to a letter of 
Rossetti’s to Ruskin; Rossetti’s 
relations with Millais, 74-8; ill- 
feeling towards Rossetti due to 
essential differences of tempera¬ 
ment, 75-8; Rossetti’s relations 
with Ruskin, 79-96; first letters and 
first meeting, 81; Rossetti’s regard 
for Ruskin, 82; their business rela¬ 
tions, 83-7; misrepresentations, 82- 
83; Gabriel visits Lizzie in Paris, 87; 
Rossetti’s marriage and his rela¬ 
tions with Ruskin after her death, 


89-91; later relations with Ruskin, 
91-6; Rossetti’s relations with Swin¬ 
burne, 97-109; his appreciation of 
Swinburne’s genius, 97; concern for 
his health and intemperate habits, 
102-31 mystery of the close of this 
friendship, 103 et seq.; Rossetti’s 
relations with William Morris, 110- 
119; he joins the Morrises at Kelms- 
cott; differences of outlook and 
interests, 114, 118, 254; he leaves 
the Morris firm, 114-7; Rossetti 
letters in America, 116; Rossetti’s 
relations with Burne-Jones, 120-2; 
with Meredith, 123-5; with Whist-; 
ler, 126-30; Rossetti at the Bur¬ 
lington Fine Arts Club, 128; end of 
the friendship, 130; relations with 
C. A. Howell, 131-49; Rossetti’r 
limerick, 131; appreciation o 
Howell’s business help, 134; Ros 
setti, Howell and blue china, 135/ 
Rossetti entrusts Howell with 
negotiations for the exhumation, 
139-40; Rossetti forgeries, 141-2; 
Rossetti, urged by Burne-Jones, 
avoids Howell, 142; after his re¬ 
covery from the 1872 collapse he is 
again in touch with Howell as 
business agent, 144-6; their rela¬ 
tions lapse, 146; Rossetti’s rela¬ 
tions with W. Bell Scott, 150-62; 
affection for Scott, but later detects 
a change in him, 150; Rossetti first 
writes to Scott, 151-2; visits Scott 
at Penkhill Castle, 1868/9, 152-4; 
Rossetti’s limerick on the pictor 
ignotus , 157; last meeting with Scott, 
159-60; Rossetti’s feeling towards 
religion and the Catholic Church; 
wants a confessor, 160-1; relations 
with Browning, 163-70; admira¬ 
tion of the poet, discovers Pauline 
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and writes to him; their first meet¬ 
ing, 163; causes of rupture, 164- 
170; Rossetti’s later friends, Marie 
Spartoli Stillman, Shields, et al., 
171-4; Rossetti reads Jenny to a 
few friends, 172; last friends and 
satellites, Theodore Watts and Hall 
Caine, 175-85; Rossetti and Lizzie 
Siddal, 186-204; Rossetti first 
meets Lizzie as P.R.B. model but 
soon claims her undivided interest, 
187; his love of her and faith in her 
genius, 189, 202; their long engage¬ 
ment, 191-4; marriage, 194; Lizzie’s 
death, 195-8; Rossetti returns to 
the death chamber and rushes off 
to Madox Brown, 197; later cal¬ 
umnies of Rossetti, 198-201; Ros¬ 
setti, twenty years later, tells Hall 
Caine his story of the fatal night, 
201-2; Rossetti buries his poems 
with his wife, 204; interest in spirit¬ 
ualism, 205-8; relations with Mrs. 
Morris, 209-16; correspondence 
with Mrs. Morris, 209, 210, 214; 
uncertainties and guesswork, 212; 
Rossetti’s philosophy of love; Ros¬ 
setti’s paintings of Jane Morris, 214- 
216; friends tcf the end, 216; Ros¬ 
setti’s connection with Fanny Corn- 
forth, 217-23; last words about 
Fanny, 223; Fanny’s influence on his 
painting; difference between Fanny 
and ‘Lizzie’, 223; nothing known 
about other amours or connections, 
223-4; Rossetti’s models, Miss 
Wilding and others, 224-5; strolls 
in Cremome Gardens, 224; his por¬ 
traits and paintings of men, 225; 
Rossetti’s later years, ill-health and 
decline, 226-53; his good health 
in early years, 226; insomnia and 
eye trouble, 227; effects of the 
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exhumation on his mind and health, 
228, 230; he stays at Scalands with 
Stillman, 230; publication of the 
Poems, 1870, 230; chloral, 183, 
203, 220, 230, 231, 233, 236, 240- 
244, 248, 250, 251; attack on the 
Poems in the Contemporary and 
republication as The Fleshly School 
of Poetry , 231; effects on Rossetti, 
231-3; breakdown of health in 
1872, 232-7; friends rally round 
him, 233; Stays at Roehampton 
with Dr. Hake and takes overdose 
of laudanum, 232; stay in Scot¬ 
land and the reports on his progress 
and gradual recovery, 234-7; writes 
to Mrs. Morris, 236; Dr. Hake’s 
appreciation of the invalid, 238; 
correspondence with Madox 
Brown, ^39; the ‘drug-sodden 
wretch eludes us’, 239; back in 
Kelmscott, 240; returns to London 
and attends William and Lucy’s 
wedding breakfast, 240; stays at 
Bognor (Oct. ’75) and Broadlands, 
240-1; his warm appreciation of the 
Mount-Temples, 241; is ill on 
returning to London, doctors cut 
off his chloral, 241; ill-health in 
1877, 242; stays at Hunters Fore¬ 
stall, and gradually recovers health 
and power of work, 242-3; returns 
to London with recovered health, 
244; William’s diary records ups 
and downs in Gabriel’s health, 
244-7; talks about Coleridge, 
Shakespeare, and literary projects, 
Gabriel reads his sonnet on the 
Sonnet, etc., 245-6; talks to 
William of his affairs; has made no 
will, 246; enter Hall Caine, 247; 
Caine’s valuable recollections of 
D.G.R., 247-51; accompanies 
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Rossetti to Cumberland, 249; re¬ 
turn to London, 249; new crisis and 
final stage of illness, 250-2; veto on 
chloral, 250; Rossetti a changed 
man, says Caine, 251; Rossetti 
leaves for Birchington, 251; Painter 
and Poet to the last, says William, 
252; last phase of illness, 251-2; 
uraemia diagnosed on death-bed, 
252; death, 253; Rossetti’s charac¬ 
ter and his friends’ views of him, 
254; his words on himself, 254-5; 
his sincerity; not consciously 
foreign to his age or environment, 
255; his love of England and Eng¬ 
lish ways, 256; himself fundamen¬ 
tally un-English, 256; Italian in his 
art and character, 256; his poetry; 
Jenny , 257-8; exile, 259; his ‘dolce 
far niente ’, 259; his attitude towards 
women, 260; towards his mother, 
261; his great personality, 261; re¬ 
action' to criticism, 262; dislike of 
publicity, 264; never satisfied with 
his work, 264; his ‘graspingness’, 
265; self-cultivation, 265-6; two 
criticisms by Catholics, 266-7; his 
attitude to religion, 267-8; his con¬ 
sistency throughout life, 268 
Rossetti, D. G.— paintings 
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Domini ), 62 

Astarte Syriaca , see Venus Astarte 
Aurea Catena , 214 
Beata Beatrix , xiv, 94 
Beatrice at a Marriage Feast refuses 
her Salutation , 86 

Beatrice in a Death Trance , see 
Beata Beatrix 
Beloved: The f xv, 76, 224 
Blessed Damozel, 246 
Boat of Love , The , 36 
Bocca Baciata , xv, 218, 221 


Dante drawing an Angel in Memory 
of Beatrice , 81 

Dante's Dream , xvii, 145, 171, 214, 
244, 249 

Daydream, The , 216 
Death of Beatrice, see Dante’s Dream 
Donna della Finestra , 214, 244 
Dr. Johnson at the Mitre, 192, 225 
Found, 35-6, 67-72, 217, 244 
Francesca da Rimini , 87, 91 
Girlhood of the Virgin , xi, 75,159 
Helen of Troy , 72 
How They met Themselves, 192 
Joan of Arc , 224, 252 
Mary Magdalen at the Door of 
Simon s House, 68 
Mrs. Morris—Portrait in Blue, xv, 
214 

Monna Vanna , xv, 224, 246 
Pandora , 216 
Pia, La, 214, 246 

Portraits— Gaetano Polidori , xi; Dr. 
Th. Gordon Hake, 237; Christina 
and Frances Rossetti, 243; Swin¬ 
burne, 220 

Proserpine, xv, xvii, 145, 216, 239, 
252, 257 

Roman Widow, The, xvii, 46,239 
Salutation of Beatrice, 216 
Vanna Primavera, 216 
Venus Astarte , iii, xv, 216, 240 
Venus Verticordia, 32, 91-2 
Veronica Veronese, 224 
Vision of Fiammetta, 244 
Washing Hands, 132, 141, 225 
Wedding of St. George, 172 
Rossetti, D. G.-—writings (Poetry) 
After the French Liberation of Italy, 

^J}f!llads and Sonnets, 1881, xvii, 105 
Blessed Damozel, The, xiv, 158, 
167, 268 

Burden of Nineveh, The , 65 
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Cloud Confines, The, 268 
Collected Works , 184 

77 *e Early Italian Poets 
(translation), xiv, xv, 33, 89, 164 
Depus Shand 9 184 

Vi House of Life, The t xvi, 212 , 213, 
268; Lost DaySy 268; Sonne~on 
The Sonnet , 245; The Song Throe, 
246, 263; True Womany 215; The 

Jan van Hunks, 184, 252 
Jenny, xiv, xvi, 22, 70, 172-3, 257, 
258 

Refusal of Aid between Nations , 
97 

vpfT Site of a Mulberry Tree 
planted by William Shakespeare, 
262 

Poems, 1870, xvi, 106,125,164,172, 
185-6, 230-1 

Sister Helen, 181, 245, 246 
Songs of the Art Catholic, 158 
Song of the Bower, The, 99, 213 
Stream's Secret , The, 213 
Sunset Wings, 214 
Trip to Paris and Belgium, A, (Versi¬ 
fied Letters), 5 

White Ship, The, 246 s? 

Rossetti, D. G.—writij^ (Prose) 
Hand and Soul, 266 
Life of William Blake (in collabora¬ 
tion), 245-6 

St. Agnes of Intercession, 255 

Rossetti, Elizabeth Siddal (Lizzie), 
xiii-xv, 26, 30-2,41-2,77, 85, 87-9; 
death, 90, 91-2, 99; liking for 
Swinburne, 100,102, in, 134,156, 
186-204; drawings, 188; Gabriers 
faith in her genius, 189; nervous 
condition, 189; obstacles to early 
marriage, 190; her drawing The 
Woeful Victory, 192; marriage, 194; 
delivered of a dead baby, 194; the 


last day, death and inquest, 195; 
verdict of accidental death, 196; 
W. B. Scott’s account of her death, 
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